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FOREWORD 

BT 

MISS GRACE ABBOTT, Ph.M. (Chicaco) 

Chief op Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department op 
Labour, Washington 

T HE trial and error method in the care of children i* 
slowly giving way to a scientific determination of their 
needs by means of careful study of accumulated experience and 
by research in new fields. 

Approached in the scientific spirit, the experience of each 
country should be a part of the common experience which we 
should all take into consideration in deciding what is in die 
interest of children. This International Handbook, which sap- 
plies basic information about the special measures which have 
been undertaken in behalf of children in the countries of the 
world, should be a useful tool to all students of the subject. 

GRACE ABBOTT. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T HIS Handbook is virtually a third edition of The International 
Year Book of Child Care and Protection, published first in 
1924 and again in 1925. Experience has proved the impractic¬ 
ability of attempting to produce an annual publication of this 
character. The information comprised in the book is gathered 
from more than 300 countries or political units through an even 
larger number of correspondents, who respond to the compiler’s 
enquiries with varying degrees of expedition. For example, some 
requests for information sent out early in 1923, in contemplation 
of the 1924 edition, were replied to more than two years later, after 
even the 1925 edition had been published, so that the information 
submitted appears for the first time in the present volume; and 
while the present edition was passing through the press, one 
European state sent in its reply to a request issued in September 
1926. Nevertheless, the number of states from which no informa¬ 
tion has been received direct for inclusion in one or other of the 
three editions of this book is relatively small—twenty-seven, in 
fact, out of a total of 305. 

The title ‘ Year Book,’ though bearing no logical relation to the 
period covered by the information recorded, might however have 
been justified by the publication of a new edition every year: from 
the point of view of utility, this would have been eminently desirable, 
for new information is constantly being received, but it is impractic¬ 
able on financial grounds. A work of this character has little hope 
of commercial success in its early years; indeed, publication of this 
book has been made possible only by generous grants-in-aid. Even 
so, the work has been much hampered by financial restrictions. 
The present edition presents a complete revision of the text of the 

Tii 
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book, according to the latest returns from the several countries, and 
in twenty-one cases countries have been completely rewritten in the 
light of new information; but the imperative need for keeping down 
printing costs has made it impossible to carry out as much of this 
work as was ideally to be desired. To the same cause must be 
referred the fact that it has been found necessary to reject, or to 
reduce to an exiguous summary, much valuable and interesting 
informadon submitted on behalf of many lands. This is so out¬ 
standingly the case of the French colonies, whose Governors almost 
without exception have been at extraordinary pains to supply the 
fullest possible information in meticulous detail, that it does not 
seem invidious to make specific mention of them. 

The ‘ beggarly lack of pence ’ must be offered not only as excuse 
for the book’s shortcomings, but also for the apparent disregard of 
a criticism which has been made in influential quarters in Canada 
and the United States, viz. that the book presents an 1 undigested 
mass ’ of material and that its value is reduced by lack of co-ordina¬ 
tion in presentation; both critics would like to see the book so 
recast as to afford a comparative survey of the various countries, 
or at least of the constituent states of federal countries. There is 
much to be said for such a course, and it is regretted that it has not 
been found possible to pursue it. Nevertheless, the present form 
of the book may be justified by analogy with such works as The 
Statesman’s Year Book and the Almanack de Gotha, both very 
old-established works of international reputation. Were it neces¬ 
sary, indeed, the compiler might rely for justification on such an 
encomium as that of the Calcutta paper. The Englishman, which 
has compared this work to the dictionary, as a book which ‘ should 
always be at hand ... in our work, in our reading, in our citizen¬ 
ship ’ i that opinion aptly indicates the purpose which, it is hoped, 
the present edition will fulfil even more adequately than its 
predecessors—the purpose, that is, of placing its readers in 
possession of information which is not available in any other 
single volume or in any one country (and, in many instances, 
not at all outside official documents not always published), 
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leaving each reader to marshal the facts as he will and to 
his own comparisons. 

Inequalities of presentation are inevitable in a work which is 
based on information derived from many sources, at different dates, 
and in a dozen languages, and which records activities carried on 
and laws promulgated under widely various conditions in all 
quarters of the globe. Obviously, the compiler can only reproduce 
the information which is available to him ; and, since the conditions 
under which the book is prepared make it necessary to deal with the 
incoming information, not at one sitting, but in the intervals of 
other work, the presentation of that information cannot but be 
influenced by the form in which it is received. Far greater 
homogeneity could be attained, but this would involve a recasting 
of the book, a task for which both staff and funds are lacking. 
Moreover, there is neither a common sociological vocabulary for the 
world, nor a uniform system of recording statistics. One of the 
greatest difficulties for the compiler, as for the reader of the book, 
arises from the confused thinking of the English-speaking world 
as to what is Child Welfare. The French ‘ protection de 1 ’enfance ’ 
is comprehensive, universally understood, and subject to no 
ambiguity; but ‘ child welfare ’ means one thing in England, 
another in some of the British Dominions, and yet others in different 
parts of the United States. An official in one of the states baldly 
replied to a question as to ‘ child welfare ’ activity, * Wc do not 
know what you mean by child welfare ’—yet neither that state nor 
any other in the Union is destitute of public and private activities 
for Ae care and protection of children. From another of the 
American states, the Director of the Division of Child Hygiene 
writes describing the maternity and infant welfare work and kindred 
activities for which her department is responsible, and then remarks 
that * this is not definitely child welfare work as it is usually under¬ 
stood ’; yet such work as she described is the only work which 
would rank officially as child welfare work in England. Even an 
official of the * Child Welfare ’ Council of Canada, a highly import¬ 
ant national body which comprehends so wide a -range of interests 
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as the health, employment, recreation, migration, and special care 
of children, has written to point out that not child ‘ welfare ’ work, 
but child ‘ protection ’ was instituted in a certain province at a 
certain date, while in another it was merely child ( health ’ work. 

In deference to such criticisms as these, the terms ‘ child hygiene,’ 
‘ child health,’ and 4 child protection ’ have been adopted in this 
book where the officials concerned have introduced them, but for 
the rest * child welfare ’ has been used in the sense—albeit limited 
and unsatisfactory—which it carries in Great Britain and in many 
parts of the British Dominions and the United States, viz. that of 
the care and assistance of mothers and infants, the health supervision 
of school children, the care of physically and mentally defective 
children, and kindred activities. There is urgent need foT world 
agreement on a comprehensive phrase descriptive of child welfare 
activities in the broad sense of the French 4 protection de l’enfance,’ 
and possibly the basis for such agreement is adequately indicated 
by the scope of the Brazilian 4 Departamento de Crean^a ’ as 
described in the Presidential Decree of November 18, 1920 : 4 To 
keep a register of institutions, both official and private; to study 
legislation which directly or indirectly affects the child; to under¬ 
take social and demographic study and to bring the results before 
the authorities; to promote education in child hygiene, etc.; to 
study methods of protecting children in schools, factories, etc.; to 
study the problems of delinquent and deserted children and those 
who have drunken or immoral parents; to encourage the foundation 
of societies for helping poor mothers and children; and to bring 
to the notice of the competent authorities cases of cruelty to 
children.* 

The formulation of statistics presents less difficulty, but is not 
wholly free from ambiguity. In this book and the preceding 
edition an attempt has been made to record the number of children 
in the several countries, but the figures obtained are of little worth 
because there is no uniform system of enumeration: some authorities 
compile their returns by five-year age periods, some give the number 
of children under 12 or at various other ages, and yet others have 
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been compelled to rely on their judgment of local conditions, as for 
example the medical officer in Westem Samoa, who after considering 
native customs in relation to marriage has decided that ‘ it is reason¬ 
able to assume that at least half the native population is under the 
age of 18.’ Birth rates and infantile mortality rates, where re¬ 
corded, are generally presented on the uniform principle of annual 
rates per 1000 of the population and per 1000 live births respect¬ 
ively, but complications are apt to arise when no discrimination is 
made between live births and still-births, and occasionally the return 
is made in a form which admits of no comparison, as for example 
that of the Yukon Territory, which quotes only the rate for deaths 
under five years. Comparisons based on the records offered in this 
book will be further complicated by the fact that the figures quoted 
range over some eight years, according to the availability of statistics 
in the different countries at the date when the returns were sent in. 
Unhappily for the student, not every administration has felt able 
to command the sun to stand still like the Governor of Guadeloupe, 
who has decreed that certain figures are to be deemed authoritative 
for statistical purposes during the five years beginning January i, 
1927. 

As has been indicated, the changes introduced in this volume are 
mainly in the nature of revision. Economy of space has necessitated 
the excision of some matter of current importance, but where this 
has been done reference has been made to the previous edition in 
which the matter appeared. In response to representations from 
official quarters interested in the question, the legal ages for marriage 
in most countries have now been tabulated, and there is thus offered 
to the reader what is, up to the present time, the most complete 
conspectus of this information available. The tabular record has 
also been strengthened in many other particulars, notably in regard 
to the establishment of juvenile courts ; the record now offered is 
also the most complete yet published, and shows at a glance whether 
or not juvenile courts have been established in the several countries. 

As in previous editions, acknowledgment must be made of the 
fundamental assistance afforded by correspondents in all parts of the 
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world—mainly officials of governments or of organisations estab¬ 
lished for the care and protection of children—who have provided 
the raw material of the book, to the writers of the specialised 
articles in the supra-national section, and to all who have in any 
way collaborated in the work. 

EDWARD FULLER. 

The Weardale Press, 

London, February 192S. 
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Empire of Abyssinia [Africa] 

(Ethiopia) 

Capital—Addis Ababa 

T HE empire of Abyssinia covers an area of about 350,000 
square miles, and has a population estimated at 10,000,000. 
Roughly, the North is inhabited by the Abyssinians proper, the 
South by the Gallas, the Eastern desert country by the Danakils 
and Somalis, and the tropical lowlands of the West and South by 
the Shankallas. 

The Abyssinians proper number about 3,500,000. They are 
known as Amharas, Gondaris, Tigrians, and Gojamese, etc., and 
are Coptic Christians. They are on the whole Semitic in feature, 
but dark in colour. The Christian Shoans are hardly to be dis¬ 
tinguished from these, but much of the population of Shoa is Galla. 
The present dynasty are Christian Shoans. The Gallas, forming 
fully half the population, are a distinct but heterogeneous race, also 
showing, but to a lesser extent, Semitic blood. They are mostly 
mildly Mohammedan, but some are heathens. The greater part 
of ‘ Gallaland ’ was only conquered, or reconquered, by the 
Emperor Menelik (1844-1913). The Danakils are virtually 
autonomous, owing to the inhospitable nature of their country. 
The Shankalla are negroid and heathen, and are rapidly diminishing 
in numbers. They are widely distributed as slaves, of which status 
they enjoy a monopoly. The foreign element is principally Arab, 
Indian, Armenian, and Greek. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

There are two forms of marriage. Church marriage, which is 
most uncommon, is indissoluble. In Civil marriage, which is the 
normal practice, the tie is slight, and can be and is frequently dis¬ 
solved by consent or by division of property. Men and women 
have equal rights in this respect. The Christian Abyssinian cannot 
have more than one civil wife at a time. The minimum ages 
for marriage under the Civil Code are 20 for males and 12 for 
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females, and the consent of parent or guardian is required in each 
case. Concubinage is also practised. Child marriage is fairly 
common, and infibulation is practised. 

Child Welfarx 

Nothing in the nature of child welfare activity exists, except¬ 
ing the work of a few foreign missions. Domestic arrangements 
are of a very primitive order, drainage and sanitary conveniences 
do not exist, and the characteristic mud and thatch huts arc filthy 
and verminous, with the inevitable consequence of a high infantile 
mortality. No statistics, however, are available. There appears 
to be little family affection, such as there is subsisting only between 
children of the same father and mother. There is an Abyssinian 
tradition that children of the same father, by different mothers, 
are always enemies to each other. Addis Ababa is comparatively 
well equipped with hospitals. 


Education 

Education is nominally compulsory, under an edict of 1907, on 
all male children over r z. There are schools at Addis Ababa and 
Harar, but attendance is very irregular. Education was formerly 
in the hands of the Coptic clergy, largely illiterate, and seldom went 
so far as learning to read or write. 

Employment 

Abyssinia became a member of the International labour Office 
of the League of Nations in 1923, but no information has yet 
(January 1928) been received by the Office of any measures 
adopted or proposed for the radfication or application of the con¬ 
ventions. There appear to be no restrictions as to the employment 
of children. Domestic slavery it a legal institution, comprehend¬ 
ing children as well as adults, and the slave trade flourishes. 

Delinquency 

There is ro law on the subject of juvenile delinquency, but it 
is assumed that the death sentence would be remitted in the case 
of young children. In the case of murder by adults, the penalty 
depends on the demands of the victim’s relations among the Abys¬ 
sinian peoples, whereas blood money is generally accepted among 
the other native races. 
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Kingdom of Afghanistan {Asia] 

Capita l — Kabul 

T HE kingdom 1 of Afghanistan covers an area of 246,000 
square miles, divided into live major provinces and four 
minor provinces. The total population is 12,000,000. Vaccina¬ 
tion is compulsory for the children of Mohammedans, but not 
for Hindus. The prevailing religion is Mohammedan. 2 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

The legal age for the marriage of males is 17. Monogamy is 
general, and the practice of marrying four wives is no longer legal. 
The principal causes tor which divorce may be obtained are the 
husband's neglect to support his wife and the transference of 
venereal disease by cither party; divorce is also granted on the 
mutual application of both parties. 

Child Wh-fare 

Child welfare wori. has been in progress since 1910, and every 
large city has a health centre. Orplun children are frequently cared 
for by relatives or neighbours, who will often bring them up with 
their own children. There arc also several orphanages. Children 
of poor parents arc helped by richer people and by the State. 

Education 

Education » free and compulsory between the ages of 6 and it. 
From the age of 11 free education is available for all who desire 
it, and is greatly encouraged. Children whose homes are in 
villages remote from the schools are fed and clothed, as well as 
educated, at the expense of the State. There are also many private 
schools. 

Emflotmknt 

There is no legislation regulating the employment of children, 

1 1 be title of Kina superseded that 0 f Emir ia 1936. 

1 The Sccretsry to the Afghan Lcjsuon ia London write* . * We always 
take exception to the word “ Mohammedan*,’* which implies " Worshippers 
of Mohammed," which w« are not ; we alwajs use " Motions," which ujrubes 
“ Lover, of Peace," * 
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but such employment is not usual. Industries and trades are 
taught at the orphanages. 


Delinquency 

Children under 15 are dealt with by their teachers or parents, 
and are not brought before a public court. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

There are no special hospitals for children, but they are admitted 
to the general hospitals. The sense of individual responsibility 
inculcated by the Mohammedan religion has given rise to much 
individual care for needy children, but there are, as yet, no societies 
with this ob/ect. 


Republic of Albania [ Europe ] 

(Shkypenia) 

Capital — Tiratta 

T HE republic of Albania has an area of about r 8,000 square 
miles, and a population estimated at (1927) 850,165. Of 
this number approximately 125,000 are children under 16. Regis¬ 
tration of births is obligatory, but statistics are not available. 
Vaccination is compulsory. Seventy-five per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion are Mohammedans, the remainder being Christians of the 
Orthodox (16 per cent.) and Roman Catholic (9 percent.) Churches. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 16, and, generally speaking, 
the consent of parent or guardian is regarded as essential. Mar¬ 
riage was formerly subject to ecclesiastical law, but legislation was 
passed in 1927 placing it on a civil basis. (For a note on primitive 
customs, see The International Tear Book of Chill Care and Pro¬ 
tection, 1925, p. 4.) The principal impediment to marriage, other 
than consanguinity, is insanity. Divorce may be obtained on 
grounds of infidelity or of lack of harmony between the spouses. 
Children of divorced parents are in the legal charge of the mother 
up to the age of 9. Children born out of wedlock are generally 
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cared for in public institutions; they nay be legitimised by the 
su bsequent intermarriage of the parents. There is no civil pro¬ 
hibition of the teaching or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is carried on through hospitals, clinics, and 
orphanages, and is maintained partly by subsidies from the Govern¬ 
ment and local authorities, and partly by voluntary contributions, 
largely through the Albanian Red Cross. There are (1927) 4 hos¬ 
pitals and 3 dispensaries, but children under 10 are not admitted 
as in-patients in either class of institution. Periodical medical 
examination of children attending the puhlic elementary schools 
is nominally compulsory, but is not enforced in many places. There 
are no special hospitals for children, nor is any provision made for 
the care of men tally-defective children. The Albanian Red Cross 
and the municipality of Koritza each maintains an orphanage. (For 
a note on the origin of this work, see The International Tear Book 
of Child Care and Protection , 1925, p. 4.) 

Education 

Elementary education is nominally compulsory from the age of 
6 years, is free, and is maintained by the Government. The usual 
school-leaving age is 14. There arc (1927) 419 elementary 
schools, 8 high schools, 5 colleges, 2 training schools, and 13 kinder¬ 
gartens, maintained by the Government. There are also 12 private 
schools of various grades, the American (Mission) Agricultural 
School at Kavaja, and the American Vocational School (supported 
by the American Junior Red Cross) at Tirana. The aggregate 
attendance is 31,562, including 6,243 girls. 

Emplotment 

There appear to be no legal restrictions as to employment of 
children. Albania is a member of the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations, but no information has been received 
(January 1928) by the Office of any measures adopted or pro¬ 
posed for ratification or application of the conventions. 

Delinquency 

The minimum age for sentence to imprisonment is 16; to 
death, 18. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The principal voluntary effort which includes the welfare of 
children within its scope is the Albanian Red Cross, with its head¬ 
quarters at Tirana. There is an Albanian Boy Scouts Association 
with headquarters at Tirana, and a company of Girl Guides has 
(1927) been formed at Vaiona. 

The Save the Children Fund, of London, has established a model 
village for refugee families near Libofshe, which has been named 
Xheba (Jebba) after the founder and hon. secretary of the Fund ; 
and the Save the Children International Union, of Geneva, with 
the help of subscriptions collected in Switzerland, has established 
a similar village at Radani, which is known as ‘ the Swiss village.’ 


Republic of Andorra [ Europe ] 

(Vallees et Suzerainetes d’Andorre) 

Capita !— Andorra Viela ( Andorrc Villt') 

T HE republic of Andorra, a semi-independent, autonomous 
state under the joint suzerainty of France and Spain, 
has an area of about 175 square miles, and a population 
estimated at 5231, all of whom are Roman Catholics. The local 
industries are agricultural and domestic, and though children bear 
their part therein, as is common in the Latin countries, no legis¬ 
lation regulating their status has been found necessary. Educa¬ 
tional facilities of an elementary character are provided by the 
communes and by the Church, but the wealthier landowners send 
their children to be educated in France. Such efforts aa exist for 
the care and protection of children are in the hands of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 


Arabia [Asm] 

T HE geographical area of Arabia covers about 1,000,000 
square miles, and has a population roughly estimated at about 
10,000,000. Large portions consist of desert, inhabited only by 
Bedouin tribes, who pursue a nomadic existence, while other areas 
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are uninhabitable. There are many tribal communities, settled, 
half-settled, and nomadic, but the principal organised communities 
are the native states, which are as follows:— 


Slates. 

Capitals. 

i Estimated 

J Area. 

Estimated 
Population, j 

Kingdom of Hejaz 

Mecca 

i 

j 170,000 

900,000 

Emirate of Nejd and Hasa . 

... 

! 

400,000 

Emirate of Jebel Shammar . 

, 

i 

250,000 

Principate of Asir 

Sabiyah 

1 

1 

900,000 

Imamate of Yemen 

1 Sanaa 

75,00° 

1,000,000 

Principate of Kuweit 

... 


50,000 

The British Protectorate of Aden, 

the mandated territory of 


Trans-Jordan (Emirate of Kerak), and the independent Sultanate 
of Oman are dealt with under their several headings, post. 

Information as to conditions of child life is so vague and incom¬ 
plete that it is not possible to deal with the native states severally 
from this point of view- Statistics, except rough estimates of 
populations, are wholly lacking. The rate of child mortality is 
known, however, to be very high. 

Marriage, Divorcf, etc. 

Marriage law and custom depend on the canons of the Moham¬ 
medan religion, as to which see page 580. Marriage between 
Arabs and freed African slaves is not uncommon, and it is a well- 
established custom that when a slave is enfranchised (on the accept¬ 
ance of Islam and the completion of seven years’ bondage) die 
master gives him the requisite means for supporting himself and. a 
family. A birth, circumcision, or marriage in a family is often 
made the occasion for the release of a slave. The marriage tie is 
very slight, and divorce is virtually a matter of arrangement between 
the parties. 

Edvcation 

There is little education, in the European sense of the word. 
Among the Bedouins there are no schools, and there are few, even 
of an elementary character, in the towns and villages. In such 
schools as exist, little beyond the mechanical reading and learning 
of the Koran is taught. On the other hand, boys are brought up 
from their earliest years among the men of the house or tent, and 
knowledge is thus transmitted. There are, however, elementary 
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schools in the four chief towns of the Hejaz (Mecca, Medina, 
Jeddah, and Taif), and there is a secondary school at Mecca. All 
these schools are supported by the State, there are no fees, and 
attendance is voluntary. An educational programme for the 
Hejaz has been published (1926). This includes 20 free infant 
and primary schools, at Mecca, Jeddah, Taif, Wejh, and Yambo. 
An official statement published with the programme expresses the 
intention of encouraging the pupils to become good Moslems and 
true believers, capable of turning their knowledge to their country’s 
good. The projected school at Jeddah is already open. It is 
really a revival of an institution dating from Turkish and Hashemite 
times. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are included in the curri¬ 
culum, and the highest classes are given three lessons a week in 
English. 

Employment 

Boys take part in the occupations of the tribe from their early 
years. Negro slavery is a recognised institution, and children and 
young people are not excluded from its operation. No social or 
political barrier, however, separates the freed African slave from 
the Arab. The kingdom of Hejaz is a member of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office of the League of Nations, but no information 
has been received by the Office of any measures adopted or proposed 
for ratification or application of the conventions. 

Argentine Republic [South America ] 

(Republica Argentina) 

Capital—Buenos Aires 

T HE Argentine Republic has an area of 1,153,119 square 
miles, with an estimated population of (1926) 9,613,305, 
and a birth-rate of 317 per 1000. The Roman Catholic religion 
predominates, but all creeds are tolerated. The Salvation Army 
carries on active social and religious work, with junior departments. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The canons of the Roman Catholic Church, y.r., regulate the 
marriage relation for the majority of the population, but civil 
marriage has also obtained since 1888. The minimum ages are 
14 for males and 12 for females, subject to consent of parent 
or guardian in each case. Divorce, in the generally accepted 
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sense of the term, does not exist, for the legal separation which 
is so described does not leave either party free to marry another. 
Under a law of 14th September 1926, the unmarried mother 
has the same rights in regard to her children as the married 
mother. Children born out of wedlock may be legitimised by the 
voluntary act of the father. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work has made considerable progress in recent 
years. The Argentine Red Cross, which previously had been 
devoted to relief work in times of disaster and epidemic, extended 
its programme in 1920, and accepted a new mandate ‘ to watch 
over the preservation and improvement of the race.’ Under the 
auspices of the Red Cross, schools of nursing have been established 
throughout the republic, and nurses are available to give help in 
the homes of the poor. An open-air school for delicate children 
has also been opened by the Red Cross, and, through the junior 
branch, much progress has been made in inculcating ideas of personal 
hygiene and physical development among children. Under the 
National Department of Hygiene a child welfare division was 
established in 1923, which, in addition to conducting educational 
and propaganda work, has established ante-natal and maternity 
centres with visiting nurses. The law of 30th September 1924, 
governing the labour of women and children, sets up a system of 
maternity insurance, and prohibits the employment of women in 
any industrial or commercial establishment within 6 weeks before 
and after confinement. During that time, every woman must be 
paid her full salary, must be given free medical aid or attendance by 
a midwife, and her place must be kept open for her, the coat being 
met by a fund to which the State, the employers, and every employed 
woman between 15 and 45 years of age must contribute in equal 
proportions. No woman may be discharged because she is preg¬ 
nant. Moreover, women are prohibited from street trading when 
they are in an advanced stage of pregnancy, or have with them 
nursing infants, or young children. Medical examination of school 
children is carried out so far as is possible, but there is a shortage 
of physicians, each of whom is responsible (according to the report 
of the National Council of Education for 1923-24) for 12,000 
children. A recent investigation in Buenos Aires, says the same 
report, showed that of 20,000 children observed, 9000 were ill, 
the majority suffering from defects which could easily be remedied 
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by medical or surgical treatment. A new service of trained school 
nurses was inaugurated in 192$. In July 1924, municipal lunch 
rooms for under-nourished school children were first opened in 
Buenos Aires. A nominal charge is made, and the municipality 
makes an annual grant, out of a tax on cattle. Vacation colonies 
are available for children below normal in health. Orphaned and 
other dependent children are cared for in public and private institu¬ 
tions, many of which are conducted by orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church. A Comision Argentina de Proteccion a lot Ninos, affiliated 
to the Save the Children International Union, was founded in 
April 1924. 

Education 

Primary education is free and nominally compulsory for chil¬ 
dren from 6 to 14 years of age, and is subsidised by the central 
and provincial Governments. There are 7856 primary public 
schools, and 1153 private schools, with a total of about 1,121,500 
pupils. The secondary or preparatory education is controlled by 
the central Government, which maintains 174 secondary, normal, 
and special schools, with an enrolment of 73,296. There are also 
188 private schools of similar grade, with 9345 pupils. According 
to the report of the Ministry of Justice and Public Instruction for 
1923-24, 4 School libraries have not been as widely established as 
desired, owing to the lack of funds.’ 

Employment 

Under the law of 30th September 1924, the minimum age for 
employment in industrial and commercial establishments is raised 
from 12 to 14 years, while 12 is fixed as the minimum in other 
occupations. Children under 18 may not be employed for more 
than 6 hours per day and 36 per week, and no woman may be 
employed for more than 8 hours per day and 48 per week. Night 
work and employment in dangerous occupations are prohibited for 
boys under 18, and for girls and women of all ages. Boys under 
14 and unmarried girls under 18 may not engage in street trading 
either on their own behalf or for an employer. For the law which 
obtained previously, see The International Year Book of Child Care 
and Protection, 1924. The republic is a member of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office of the League of Nations, but has not yet 
(January 1928) ratified the convention with regard to the minimum 
age for employment of children in agriculture, but proposals are 
under consideration by the Government. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
Among the principal voluntary efforts for the welfare of children, 
or which include the interests of children within their scope, are 
the foBowing-.— 

Argentine Commission for the Protection of Children (Comisidn Argentina 
de Proteccidn a los Nifios), J77 Rue Paraguay, Buenos Aires. 

Argentine National Boy Scouts Association (Asociacidn Nacional Boy 
Scouts Argcntinos), 2285 Caile Paraguay, Buenos Aires. 

Argentine Patriotic League, Buenos Aires. 

Argentine Red Cross (Cruz Roja Argentina), 1 379 Revadavia, Buenos Aires. 

British Save the Children Fund, c/o Stanley Cutts, Esq., 183 Florida, 
Buenos Aires. 

Child Welfare Dispensary, 3365 Moreno, Buenos Aires. 

Child Welfare Dispensary, Mar de Plata. 

Girl Guides, Organising Commissioner, ‘ Cricklewood,’ Quiimcs, Buenos 
Aires. 

Junior Red Cross (Cruz Roja Argentina de la Juventud), 650 Viamonte, 
Buenos Aires. 

Salvation Army (El Ejercito de Salvacion), 319 Caile Alsina, Buenos Aires, 

School of Nursing, Santiago del Estero. 


Austrian Republic [Europe] 

(Die Republic Oesterreich) 

Capita!—Vienna (t Vien ) 

T HE territory of the Austrian republic, as delimited by the 
Treaty of St. Germain, covers an area of 32,352 square 
miles.and has a population of(i923) 6,535,759,of whom 1,533,321 
are children aged 15 and under. The birth-rate is (1922) 23-8 
per 1000 of the population, and the infantile mortality rate is 
150-8 per 1000 births. The illegitimate birth-rate is (1921) 
164-9 1000 births, and has shown a steady decline since 1916, 

when the rate was 263-3 per 1000 births. Among illegitimates 
the infantile mortality rate is 303-4 per 1000 births. Registration 
of births and of still-births is compulsory, but no limit of time 
is appointed. Vaccination is not compulsory by statute, but on 
admission to school, children are required to produce a certificate 
of vaccination. The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic (94 
percent.). 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for marriage is 14 for both boys and 
girls, and parent’s or guardian’s consent is necessary in the case of 
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all persons under 21. The chief impediments to marriage are 
consanguinity, mental disease, and difference in religion as between 
Christians and non-Christians. The principal grounds on which 
divorce may be obtained are adultery, venereal disease, desertion, 
and an attempt against the petitioner’s life. The State permits 
re-marriage of a divorced person, but such marriage is not recog¬ 
nised by the Church. The court decides as to the custody of the 
children of divorced parents. Illegitimate children take the 
mother’s name and succeed through her, and are legitimised by the 
subsequent intermarriage of their parents. A matrimonial con¬ 
sultation bureau has been opened, in Vienna, at which engaged 
couples may obtain advice before marriage. The bureau is under 
the direction of a medical specialist, and applicants may, if they 
wish, be medically examined. The doctor is not empowered to 
forbid a marriage, but he may advise couples not to marry. There 
is no statutory prohibition of the teaching or practice of contra¬ 
ception, and a voluntary League for the Protection of Motherhood 
was established in Vienna, for the purpose of providing advice as 
to family limitation, in 1926. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work has been carried on officially through the 
juvenile boards ( Jugenddmter ) since 1910, and comprises ante- 
and post-natal care of mothers and care of infants, welfare of school 
children, and after-care of such children. Infant and maternity 
welfare work is also conducted by various voluntary efforts. Medi¬ 
cal examination of school children is not compulsory, but is becom¬ 
ing more and more general. There are 11 children’s hospitals 
(7 in Vienna) maintained by Government and provincial funds. 
Orphaned and destitutechildren are maintained by the Government. 
For further information see The International Year Book of Child 
Care and Protection , 1924, page 10. 

Education 

School attendance between the ages of 6 and 14 has been com¬ 
pulsory in Austria since 1774. Elementary education is free, and 
is maintained by the communes and provinces, with Government 
assistance. Some of the schools have supplementary classes for 
children who wish to remain for further education. On the other 
hand, subject to certain attainments, children may leave 
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at 12. There are also numerous kindergartens. Secondary 
education is provided in the Gymnatien, Realschulcn, and Madchtn- 
lyzeen, maintained by the State, the provinces, the communes, and 
by private individuals. There are 3 universities, and theTe was 
formerly liberal provision for children to pass from the elementary 
schools through the secondary schools and the universities without 
payment of fees, but the depreciation of the currency has rendered 
this abortive. School statistics may be summarised as follows:— 


Type of School. 

No. 

Enrolment, j 

Public Elementary 

H 68 

679.343 1 

Public Burgher ( Burgerickuln) 

438 

98,826 

Private Elementary 

252 

3*^«7 i 

Private Burgher 

82 

8,409 

Gymnaaia (Gyrnntuiin) 

4 * 

11 . 4*4 

Non-Classical Gymnasia 

4 ' 

10,871 

Non-Classical (Realickuln) 

38 

i*.?^ 

Girl*’ High ( Madchenlyneen) . 

I X 

1,850 

Technical High 

2 

5 . 17 * 

Othera .... 

7 

4.987 


S 3 *' 

865,829 


In 1919 the Ministry of Education set up a special education 
reform department which, in 1923, was amalgamated with the 
physical education department and the department for experi¬ 
mental schools, as the 4 educational science department.’ Cham¬ 
bers of teachers were set up under the law of 30th April 1919, for 
discussing the professional affairs of elementary and commercial 
schools, training of teachers, etc., and for similar matters in con¬ 
nection with intermediate and commercial schools. Co-operation 
between school and home was established by the creation of parents’ 
unions to discuss questions of teaching, discipline, holidays, etc. 
During the school year 1922-3 the parents of the province of 
Lower Austria gave 768,883,632 Kr. and 1769 books to aid the 
school reforms. Throughout the republic many of the old text¬ 
books have been abandoned in favour of new ones, published by the 
reform department of the Ministry of Education. Greater sorest 
is laid on a knowledge of 4 home and life ’ (local history and geo¬ 
graphy, etc.), more thorough instruction in the German language, 
and in foreign languages (generally French, but English is also 
provided for) and handwork, music and art. Any compulsion. 
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direct or indirect, to participate in religious exercises is illegal since 
1919. A State pedagogical institute was formed in Vienna in 
1923. 

Employment 

The minimum age for regular employment is 13, save in the 
following occupations, in which the minimum is 14: work in 
mines, factories, hotel bars, and ca f 6 a, and in public entertainments 
and street trading. Casual employment is not subject to any 
restriction of age. The employment at night of girls and women, 
irrespective of age, is prohibited, as is such employment of males 
under 18. Apprentices must attend schools appropriate to their 
trade or profession, and the hours of instruction must be at a 
time when the pupils are not exhausted with their day’s work. 
Austria is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 18) are dealt with in special conrts 
(which also deal with dependent and neglected children). The 
judges are specially chosen, and psychiatric clinics are attached to 
the courts. No child under 14 may be sentenced to imprisonment, 
and the death penalty does not exist. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts for the welfare of children 
are the following :— 

AUgemeiner Kinderhilfsverein, 71 Gumpendorferatraiee, Wien (Vienn»). 

Allgemeiner Verband fdr Freiwilhge JugendfQrsorge, Wien (Vietma). 

A«yl zum hi. Antoniui in Larenburg, 33 Rauchgaase, Wien (Vienna). 

British Home for Austrian Children, Ltd., Grafenegg, Styria. 

Bund ftir Mutterachuti, 12 Mariahilferatreaae, Wien VII (Vienna). 

Bundesleituag der Oeaterreichischen GeaelUchaft vom Roten Kreuie, 
1 Milchgasse, Wien (Vienna). 

Caritasverband, Wien (Vienna). 

Evangelischer Waisen-Veraorgunga-Verein, 3 Hamburgerstrasse, Wien 
(Vienna). 

Humanitas Verein, 10 Zieglergasse, Wien VII (Vienna). 

Jugend-Asyla Verein, Rathaus, Wien (Vienna). 

Jugendahilfswerlc, Wien (Vienna). 

Katholischer Wa'uen-HUfsverein, 20 Wollieile, Wien (Vienna). 

Kinderfreunde for Oesterreieh, SchOnbrunnerstraaae, Wien (Vienna). 

Kinderfreunde, Wiener Huminitita-Verein, and many brancbea. Chief 
office, Mariahilferitrasie, Wien (Vienna). 

Kinderachutzstationen (Charitativer Verein), 10 BSckeratraaae, Wien 
(Vienna). 
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Oestetreichitehe* Jugendrotkreuz, Bundetminitterium for Heereiwesea, 
Vien I (Vlenoa). 

Oeitei^etchjicfaes Komitee fOr Kindcrfailfc, 4, n/i6z, Schlwmgerpbt*, 
Vlien VHI (Vienna). 

Oestcmchischer Pfadfinder Bund (Boy Scouts), 8 WipplmgeretSMse, 
Wien I (Vienna). 

Stephame-Stiftuiig Verein, 24 Ortlicbgasse, Wien (Vienna). 

Verbandder sozulistuchen Arbeiterjugend, 95 Rechte Wien wile, Wien V 
(Vitnna) 

Verein Radfindermnen (Girl Guidea), 10 Regniuatrasae, Graz. 

Verein Stefime-Stiftung, 28 Paulinengaeae, Wien XVIII (Vienna). 
WaldschUe Verein, 10 Fichtegasse, Wien (Vienna) 

ZciUralkrippenvcrcin, 10 Seilerititte, Wien I (Vienna). 

Kingdom of Belgium 

[. Europe , Africa ] 

(RorAUME de Bexcique) 

Capital—Brussels ( Bruxelles ) 

T HE kingdom of Belgium covers an area of 11,755 sqnare 
miles, and has a population of (1925) 7,811,876, of whom 
about 1,953,000 are children aged under 15. With the single 
exception of England, it is the most densely populated country in 
Europe. The birth-rate is (1925) 19 80 per 1000 of the popu¬ 
lation ; and the illegitimate birth-rate, 49-8 per 1000 live births. 
The proportion of still-births (not included in the birth-rate calcu¬ 
lation) to live births is (1925) 43'°7 P« i°°°- The ™ tc of 
infantile mortality has shown a steady decrease during recent 
years: in 1911, it was 166-5 per 1000 births; in 1913, 130*7 
per 1000; in 1921, 1153 per 1000; in 1922, 107 per 1000 ; 
in 1923, 93*1 per 1000 ; in 1924, 88*9 per 1000. Registration 
of births within 3 days is compulsory, and in the more important 
communes a medical officer is attached to the registration depart¬ 
ment, whose duty it is to verify the declaration and to give any 
advice he may deem necessary. Still-births (after 180 days’ 
pregnancy) are notifiable, but are registered not as births, but as 
deaths only. Such ‘ deaths ’ are, however, not included in the 
statistical totals of deaths. The same procedure is followed in the 
case of children who die within 3 days of birth. Vaccination is 
not obligatory, but is widely practised and generally encouraged 
by public authorities. The Roman Catholic religion predominate*. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The mini mum age for marriage is 18 for males a|d 15 for 
females, subject to parent’s or guardian’s consent, or 21 in either 
case without such consent, but in exceptional circumstances 
marriage may be solemnised where either or both the parties are 
under the minimum age, under a royal dispensation. Civil 
marriage alone is recognised by law, and the principal impediment 
is consanguinity. Adultery, cruelty, and serious injury are the 
principal grounds for divorce, and judicial separation may be 
granted by mutual consent. In the case of divorced or separated 
couples, in theory the children are entrusted to the patent to whom 
the divorce has been granted, but the court has wide discretion in 
the matter. In any case both the father and the mother retain 
the right to supervise the children’s education, and are obliged to 
contribute to the expenses thereof in proportion to their means. 
Legitimatio per subsequent matrimonium obtains, subject to formal 
recognition of parenthood before the marriage takes place. Alter¬ 
natively, a child may be ‘ recognised ’ by its unmarried father and 
mother, in which case the law allows a partial claim on the parents’ 
estate. The law takes no cognisance of illegitimate children who 
are not so recognised, nor of adulterine or incestuous illegitimates. 
Under a law of 1923, it is a penal offence to expose, sell, or distri¬ 
bute any printed or written matter which has for its object the 
procuring of abortion ; or to make, distribute, import, etc., any 
drugs or appliances to this end; or to expose, sell, or distribute 
written or printed matter which gives information as to the preven¬ 
tion of conception. The League of Large Families exists to 
encourage an increase in the birth-rate. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work in the modem sense was inaugurated under 
the law of 15th May 1912, and is concentrated under two great 
national organisations, the CEuvre Nationale de VEnfance and the 
CEuvre Nationale des Orphelins de Guerre, established respectively 
in June and September 1919. For an account of the origin and 
constitution of these bodies, s no. The International Year Book of Child 
Care and Protection, 1924, page 13. The principal activities of 
the CEuvre Nationale de VEnfance are (1) infant welfare centres, 
which it is hoped, eventually, to establish in every commune through¬ 
out the country; (2) milk centres (jgouttes de laid) ; (3) criches; 
(4) canteens for prospective and nursing mothers; (5) canteens 
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for ailing children ; and (6) seaside and country colonies for ailing 
children. The CEuvre is also responsible for the supervision of 
children boarded out with foster mothers or nurses, and, pending 
legislation to regulate the qualifications of visiting nurses, has 
undertaken the organisation of examinations and the publication of 
lists of approved nurses. 

There are (1925) 1076 infant welfare centres, 279 milk centres, 
182 mother* ’ canteens, and 72 canteens for ailing children. There 
are also ten colonies for ailing and physically defective children, and 
a medico-podagogical establishment for abnormal and backward 
children. la addition, there are many private colonies. (See 
list of voluntary efforts, post.) The infant welfare centres are 
dealing (February 1927) with 84,617 children of from birth to 
3 years of age of whom 44,8 5 o are u nder 1 year. 1 o, 514 children 
are receiving help from the milk centres, and nursing mothers 
are in attenince at the mothers’ canteens. Further, 19,437 
children are Eceiving food at the canteens for ailing children, 
and about 8coo children per year enjoy a three months’ 
holiday at om of the children’s colonies The costs of the 
infant welfare centres, milk centres, and mothers’ canteens 
are defrayed fbm public funds—half by the Government, and 
one quarter eaih by the respective provinces and communes 
Every commune is obliged to establish a free service of medical 
inspection of sch,ol children, and the medical officer must see that 
the standard of ivstruction is adapted to the child’s faculties and 
conditions. Theft are children’s wards in the two civic hospitals 
at Brussels, and tlnre is a children’s hospital at Charleroi. There 
was a children’s su^ical ward in the naval hospital at Middelkerke, 
which was destroy'd during the World War. There is a State 
orphanage for childen of soldiers and civil servants, and there are 
numerous parochial,religious, and private orphanages. A law to 
provide for the asatance from public funds of widowed 
abandoned mothers vith children to support has been drafted. 

' Education 

Education has been compulsory for all children since 1914, for 
eight years beginning ki ist October in the year in which the 
child arrives at the aged 6. It is free in the four grades of the 
elementary school, coverhg these eight years, but only poor parents 
have the right to free siod equipment for their children. The 
communal schools and ‘kiopted ’ schools are maintained by the 
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communes with a Government grant equivalent to the teachers’ 
salaries, the provincial authorities bearing the cost of providing 
equipment for poor scholars. Each commune must have at least 
one school. The cost of erecting schools is borne bv the com¬ 
munes, but the Government generally contributes one-third, while 
certain provinces make a subsidy of one-sixth and others one-tenth 
of the cost. Secondary education falls into two categories : the 
low«V degree, comprising the middle schools (preparatory course, 
6-12 years, general course, 12-15 years), and the higher degree, 
comprising high schools and public schools (6 years’ course). The 
middle schools include private and religious institution!, not subject 
to Government inspection. In the Government secotdary schools, 
free places are provided for the children of certain officials, for war 
orphans, and for the children of war invalids. Adrussion free, or 
at reduced fees, is also provided, in certain cases, for fee children of 
impoverished parents, preference being given to caildren of ex¬ 
soldiers, and to those who belong to large families. The elemen¬ 
tary schools have special classes for physically and irtellectually de¬ 
fective children, and deaf, blind, and crippled childcn are educated 
in charitable institutions subsidised by the Minitry of Justice. 
There are also 4 coles mat erne lies, associated with the elementary 
schools, for children between the age of 3 and 6 years. The 
latest available statistics are as follows (31st Deceuber 1925) :— 


| Typ« of School 

| No. 

Enrolment 

! Establishments of Superior Degree . 



Royal ctheneei ...... 

*4 

1 8,677 

Sections of athiniet annexed to Government 


| 

middle schools • . 

6 

j 338 

Provincial athdnie . ... . 

1 

464 

Communal collige . ... , 

3 

1 '-S l6 

Patronage collige: .... 

9 

; 1.358 


43 

12,363 

Establishments of Second Degree : 



Government middle schools .... 

132 

O 

* 

O 

OO 

Communal middle schools .... 

* 7 

5,024 

Patronage schools ..... 

7 

284 

I 

156 

35.716 

| Elementary Schools : 



j Communal ...... 

5067 

418,038 

/ Adopted . . . . . i 

1928 

2 4 r > 7 *J 

Private, subsidised . . . . . i 

r JJ 4 / 

i 35 . 5 2 4 | 

_ l _ I 

8329 | 

795.*85 | 
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Employment 

No child may be employed industrially under the age of 14 years, 
and this age limit may be extended for a maximum of nine months 
if, under the law of compulsory school attendance (see Education, 
ante), the child is still at school. Moreover, no child or young 
person (under 18) may be employed between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., 
and there are certain restrictions as to specific dangerous and 
unhealthy employments. Under the law of April 1927, no child 
under 16 may be employed in a theatre, music hall, or similar place. 
Temporary authorisations for juvenile labour, within a maximum 
limit of 60 days in any one year, may, however, be granted by 
provincial governors in case of public emergency such as strikes 
and the like. Special and severe restrictions apply to employment 
of juveniles on Sunday, but there are no laws regulating the em¬ 
ployment of children in street trading. Institutions for vocational 
training are generally maintained by the communes, by private 
committees, or by corporations. The Government co-operates by 
way of subsidies and supervision. There is not a commune of 
importance which does not possess its vocational school or classes. 
Belgium is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations. 


Delinquency 

Special arrangeoents for dealing with juvenile delinquents 
are introduced under the law of 15th May 1912, whereunder 
children’s courts were established, presided over by judges of the 
lower court. The cognisance of these courts extends to all minors 
under t6 or, in case of vagrancy, mendicity, or correction paterneile, 
under 18. Delinquents may be dealt with by reprimand, by 
probation with a private person, or in a charitable institution 
(puhlic or private), or by committal to a State institution. All 
sentences are subject to revision every three years. Special insti¬ 
tutions have been established by the Government at Moll (for boys) 
and at Namur (for girls) for the observation and the education 
of juveniles who have be<n brought before the courts; they are of 
a unique character and lure attracted widespread interest The 
minimum age for sentence to imprisonment is 16, and to death 
t8y*ars. 
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Legislation 

Among the principal laws relating to children are the following:— 

Loi du mai 191a, sur ia Protection de 1 ’Enfance. (A comprehensive 
measure, dealing with the guardianship of children whose parents have 
forfeited their parental rights, the appointment of children’s judges, 
the punishment of children, etc.) 

Loi du 19 mai 1914, sur ('Obligation Scolaire. (Makes school attend¬ 
ance compulsory on all children during a period of eight years from the 
ist October of the year in which the child completes his sixth year.) 

Loi du rjjuin 1919, instituact I'CEuvre Nationale des Orphelins de Guerre. 
(Creates the CEwvre Rationale del OrpktUni de Guerre.) 

Loi du 5 septembre 1919, instituant I'CEuvre Nationale de I’Enfance. 
(Creates the CEuvri Nationale de VEnfance, as to which see under 
Child Welfare, ante.) 

Loi du 1 septembre 1920, interdisant 1 ’entrde des Salles de Spectacle Cind- 
matographique aux mineurs Sgds de moins de seize ans. (Prohibita 
attendance of children under 16 at public cinematograph exhibitions.) 

Loi du 14 juin 19ZI, modifiant les lois des 1 3 decembre 1889, 10 aofit 19H, 
rt 26 mai 1914, sur le travail des femmes et des enfants. (Regulates 
hours of work for women and children.) 

Loi du 20 juin 1923, modifiant les articles 383 et 384 du Code Pdnal et 
Rdprimaot la Provocation a 1 'avortement et 4 la Propagande Anti- 
conceptionelle. (Inter aha, this law makes propaganda for contra¬ 
ception a penal offence.) 

Loi du 27 avril 1927, sur 1 c travail des femmes et des enfants. (Prohibits 
employment ot children in theatres, music halls, (tc.) 

Voluntary Societies and Institution* 

The existence of the important national organisation* mentioned 
above, which can hardly be described as voluntary societies, renders 
unnecessary the multiplicity of voluntary efforts which is to be 
found in many other countries, but the following may be 
mentioned :— 

Comite Eitudiantin d’aide aux Elf ants (affiliated to the Save the Children 
Fund International Union), 149 Chauare de Boendad, Bruxelles 
(Brussels). 

Croix-Rouge de Belgique (affiliated with the Srve the Children Fund Inter¬ 
national Union), 80 Rue de Livoume, Bruxelles (Brussels). 

Eclaireurs Baden-I’owell Beiges, 41 Avsnuc de Belgique, Anvers 
(Antwerp). 

CEuvre de Preservation de 1 'Enfance contreta Tuberculose, 25 Rue Ldoa- 
Bcnius, Charleroi, and 22 Rue du Porfiy, Lidge. 

CEuvrea des Colonies Scolaires, Courte Rut Neuve, Anvers (Antwerp). 

CEuvre du Mont-Thabor, 28 Rue de I'Ourthe, Bruxelles (Brussel*). 
(Msintains several children’s colonies) 

Socidtd Clinique de l'Espdrance, 5 Rue Coipenol, Anvers (Antwerp). 

Socidtd Cooperative Colonies Scolairts, 305 Route de Turnhoat, 
Borgerbout 
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Belgian Congo [Africa] 

(Cow co Belce) 

Capital—Boma 

Belgian Congo has an area estimated at 909,654 square miles. 
The native population, which is of Bantu stock, is estimated at 
(1924) 7,938,228, of whom about 2,550,000 are children 
under 16. The white population numbers (1924) 12,795, °f 
whom 7770 are Belgians. By the Anglo-Belgian Agreement of 
July 1919, the districts of Ruanda and Urundi and portions of 
the former German East Africa, adjacent to Belgian Congo, were 
ceded to Belgium as mandatory under the League of Nations. The 
area is approximately 15,000 square miles, and the population is 
estimated at 3,000,000. Exact statistics are lacking, but recent 
reports indicate that in some areas 50 per cent, of the children of 
the Congo die before they teach the age of 2. The native religion 
is fetichism. There are many Christian missions at work, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 14 with parent’s consent, and 
16 without such consent. A dowry generally goes with the bride, 
and among certain tribes there obtains a custom of placing marriage¬ 
able girls, with their skins stained red, in small bowers, for the 
purpose of attracting husbands. Polygamy is practised, but 
principally by the native chiefs. The principal impediments to 
marriage are consanguinity (either legitimate or natural), recent 
widowhood, and divorce for adultery. Divorce may be secured 
on grounds of adultery, cruelty, or by mutual consent; any chil¬ 
dren of the marriage are generally left with the successful petitioner. 
Children born out of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent 
intermarriage of their parents. Legislation is in preparation 
(December 1926) to make the dissemination of information as to 
the prevention of conception illegal. 

Chil® Welfare 

The campaign against infantile mortality inaugurated in 1924 
by the Belgian CEttpre Rationale dt 1 ‘Enfance is receiving the sup¬ 
port of the Colonial Government, the missionary societies and 
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schools. Under the Governor-General’s decree of 28th April 
192 5, a bounty of 50 frs. is granted to native members of the public 
guard in respect of each child ; this is payable in two halves—at 
birth and after a maximum of six months if the child is suitably 
cared for. The Governor-General has also issued instructions 
(5th February 1925) to colonial officials with regard to the pro¬ 
tection of native children who lose their mothers at birth or shortly 
afterwards. There are creches and infant welfare centres, main¬ 
tained by the Government at Leopoldville and Elisabethville. The 
Society for the Protection of Native Children (founded in 1912) 
receives a subsidy from the Government. All told, there are 
approximately 150 welfare centres, supported by the Government, 
or by voluntary organisations, distributed over the colony. 
Orphaned and abandoned children are cared for in the Government 
institutions. 

Education 

Education is not compulsory, but free schools, both elementary 
and secondary, are provided for native children by the Govern¬ 
ment, which also subsidises the missionary schools. Parents of 
European children pay fees for their tuition. Complete statistics 
are not available, but about 265,000 children in the schools have 
been enumerated (December 1926). Many of the missionary 
schools teach only religion, writing, spelling, and reckoning. 

The Government maintains or subsidises agricultural and techni¬ 
cal colonies for lads up to the age of 14. These colonies train and 
educate boys rescued from slavery, and orphans and abandoned 
children. 

Delinquency 

Special arrangements for dealing with juvenile delinquents are 
(December 1926) under consideration. 


Kingdom of Bhutan [Asia] 

Summer Capital—Tasichoztmg ( Tashich6dzong ) 

Winter Capital—Punakhii 

T HE independent kingdom of Bhutln has an area of about 
20,000 square miles, and a population of about 250,000. 
Little is known of social conditions. The people are oppressed and 
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poor, dirty in their habits and persons, and the condition of the 
children is correspondingly unsatisfactory. The nominal religion 
is Buddhism. 

Education 

A beginning has recently been made to provide technical train¬ 
ing for a number of boys, under the direction of the new Maharaja, 
who succeeded to the throne in August 1926. 

Bolivian Republic [South America ] 

(Repubuca Boliviaka) 

Capital—Chuquisaca {Sucre) 

Seat of Government—La Pax 

T HE republic of Bolivia has an area of 597,460 square miles, 
and a population estimated at 2,990,220. Since 1921, it 
has been incumbent on all parish priests to register births and 
marriages without reference to religious creed, while in thickly 
populated districts this duty devolves upon the civil officials. No 
vital statistics are, however, available, but the death-rate is known 
to be high. The native (Indian) tribes are said to be diminishing 
in number, partly because of insanitary habits and the practice, 
among some tribes of the La Plata region, of avoiding the rearing 
of children. Roman Catholicism is the State religion. The 
Salvation Army is actively engaged among the Indians. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

The marriage relation is largely governed by the canons of the 
Roman Catholic Church, q.v. Civil marriage was introduced in 
1911. The minimum age is 14 for males and 12 for females, 
subject to parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 25 and 23 respec¬ 
tively without such consent. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is in an elementary stxge. As a member of 
the first Pan-American Red Cross Conference, held in 1923, the 
Bolivian Red Cross (Crux Roja Boliviana, 504 Casilla de Correa, 
La Paz) has accepted the recommendation that Red Cross Societies 
should expand their activities in the sphere of child welfare work 
by organising popular child welfare campaigns, etc., and a junior 
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Red Cross (Crux Roja de la Juventud) has beer formed. The 
Society for Child Protection (520 Avenida 20 de octubre, La 
Paz) has been affiliated to the Save the Children International 
Union since May 1924. One of the principal factors in the 
high death-rate is the malnutrition of the native population, 
throughout every year of life, all the nutritive qualities useful 
in developing a high order of disease-resistance being more or 
less wanting in a dietary consisting mostly of bananas, frozen 
potatoes, and sun-dried beef. Gross ignorance prevails in 
matters of maternal care. Bolivia is a member of the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations, but has not yet registered 
ratification of the convention against the employment of women 
immediately before and after childbirth. The Government has 
erected a hospital with accommodation for children, in the city of 
Potosl. 

Education 

Primary education is free and compulsory, and is controlled by 
the municipalities and the State. There are (1926) 1598 ele¬ 
mentary schools, with 79-973 pupils. For secondary instruction 
there are 27 colleges, 5 clerical institutions, and 5 private lycees 
with, in all, about 420c pupils. 

Empdotment 

Bolivia is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, and legislation is (January 1928) in progress 
to regulate the employment of children and young persons as pro¬ 
vided by the Washington conventions, y.p. 


United States of Brazil 


[South America ] 

(Estado* Unidos do BfcAStL) 
Seat of Government—RU de Janeiro 


Site for Federal Capital—State of Gayaz 

T HE United States of Brazil, comprising 20 states, a federal 
distnet, and a territory, coven an area of 3,27$,$to square 
miles, and has a population (census of 1920) of 30,635,605. The 
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racial character of the people is not uniform throughout the republic, 
white races predominating in the southern states, Indians in the 
north-west, and mixed races in the central and northern coast 
states. The Indian population numbers about 600,000. All but 
about 100,000 of the aggregate population are Roman Catholics, 
but the Government recognise the complete equality of all 
religions. Registration of births has been compulsory since 1917. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

Since the separation of Church and State in 1889, marriage has 
been a civil contract. The minimum age for marriage is 14 for 
males and 12 for females, subject to parent’s or guardian’s consent, 
and 21 in either case without such consent. The principal grounds 
for divorce are adultery (on the wife’s part), attempts against the life 
of either party by the other, and desertion. Beginning in December 
1924, a free course of study in gonococcic infection and the general 
hygiene of the marriage relation, for physicians and medical students, 
lias been inaugurated in Rio de Janeiro under the auspices of the 
Brazilian Red Cross. 

Child Welfare 

Government control and supervision of child welfare work is 
vested in the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the Department of Health. 
The Child Welfare Department of Brazil ( Defartamento de Creamfd) 
was established in 1919, lor the purpose of co-ordinating all work 
for children. The department is unofficial in character, but 
receives support from the public authorities, and it enjoys the 
patronage of the President of the Republic. Under a Decree of 
18th November 1920, the department is officially recognised as 
a work of public utility. Its objects may be summarised as follows: 
To keep a register of institutions, both official and private; to study 
legislation which directly or indirectly affects the child; to under¬ 
take social and demographic study, and to bring the results before 
the authorities; to promote education in child hygiene, etc.; to 
study methods of protecting groups of children in schools, factories, 
etc.; to study the problems of delinquent and deserted children, 
and those who have drunken or immoral parents; to encourage 
the foundation of societies for helping poor mothers and children; 
and to bring to the notice of the competent authorities cases of 
cruelty to children. The department is thus in touch with not 
only maternity institution*, milk and infant welfare centres, mother- 
craft schools, children’s hospitals, etc., but also vaccination centres. 
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orphanages, institutions for foundlings, reformatories and other 
institutions for the protection and institution of children, to a total 
of (1926) 3090. The principal executive organisation for the 
care of children is the Institution for the Protection and Assistance 
of Children (Institute de Protecfio e Assistencia d Infartcid), founded 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1889, by the private initiative of Dr. Mon- 
corvo Filho. The Institution has received a Government subsidy 
annually since 1904 and, since 1906, a further annual grant from 
the municipality of Rio de Janeiro. It has established dis¬ 
pensaries, creches, milk centres, hospitals, homes, etc. Em¬ 
ployed women are entitled to leave 30 days before and 40 days after 
childbirth, and factories and workshops in which more than ten 
women are employed must provide nurseries for the workers’ 
babies, the cost of maintenance being borne by contributions from 
the women and from unmarried male workers who do not support 
mother or sisters. Wet nursing is subject to certain restrictions. 
No woman whose own child is less than four months old may be 
employed as a wet nurse, and if her child has died she may not be 
so employed without first producing the death certificate to the 
appropriate authority. The Roman Catholic Church, through its 
lay orders, carries on much charitable work. Under a decree of 
5th November 1924, 12th October is to be observed annually as 
‘ Children’s Day ’ throughout the republic. 

Education 

Education is free but not compulsory, except in several munici¬ 
palities in the state of SIo Paulo. Primary schools are maintained 
either by the states or by the municipalities. There are 21,748 
primary schools in the republic,with approximately 1,250,000 pupils. 
There are 327 secondary schools (mostly private) with about 
30,000 pupils, and 151 professional ichools with about 20,000 
pupils. There is also a school for the blind and one for the deaf 
and dumb. There are 28 industrial schools, it agricultural and 
9 commercial institutions. The Federal Government makes 
grants to the state Governments to aid vocational education. A 
federal university was founded at Rio de Janeiro in 1920. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in a factory is 14, except 
in the case of tobacco factories, where the minimum age is 18. 
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No child or young person may be employed for more than 6 hours 
out of the 24, or at night, and all employmentis subject to a medical 
certificate of fitness. Brazil is a member of the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations, and legislation following 
the lines of the Washington contentions with regard to the employ¬ 
ment of children is (January 1928) in progress. 


Delinquency 

A presidential decree of 30th December 1923 (not yet enforced 
owing to lack of appropriations) provides for the establishment in 
the federal district of a juvenile court to deal with offences of 
children under the age of 18. The decree provides that the judge 
shall have the assistance of a physician who is also a psychiatrist, and 
of several probation officers, and establishes a council of assistance 
and protection for minors to help to enforce the laws relating to 
minors and to work for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts directed wholly or in 
part to the care and protection of children are the following :— 

Brazilian Red Cross (Cruz Vermelha Brtziieira), 7$ Rua Ubaldino do 
Amaral, Rio de Janeiro. 

Brazilian Save the Children Fund, 75 Rua Ubaldino do Atnaral, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Catholic Scout* Association (Asjocia? 10 de Esco taros Cathohcos do Brasil), 
40-T' Av. Rio Branco, Rio de Janeiro. 

Child Welfare Department of Brazil (Dcpartamento dc Crcan(a do Brasil), 
Rio de Janeiro 

Girl Guidea Federation (Federa;So das Bandarantes), 64 Marquez d'Olinda, 
Botofogo, Rio de Janeiro. 

Institution for the Protection and Assistance of Children (Institute de 
ProtecpJo e Assistaicia i Infancia), zz Rua Visconde do Rio Branco, 
Rto de Janeiro, and brioches in twenty other towns. 

League of Friends of Childhood, Rio de Janeiro. 

Salvation Army (O fciercito da SalvifSo), 174 Rua General Cinara, Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Sunlight Treatment Institution (Hehotherapium), 61 Rua Haddock Lobo, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
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The British Commonwealth of 
Nations 

[. Europe , Asia y Africa , America , 
Australasia^ 

(The British Empire) 
of Imperial Government—London 

T HE British Commonwealth of Nations comprises the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1 the 
Indian Empire, the Dominions of Canada and Newfoundland, the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa, and the Irish Free State, with colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies. The total area is 13,909,782 
square miles, and the total population is estimated at 460,094,000. 
The component parts of the Commonwealth are dealt with, below, 
in the following order :— 

(1) The United Kingdom, with the adjacent islands. 

(2) The Indian Empire/ 

(3) The co-equal, self-governing Dominions, arranged in 
alphabetical order, subdivided into their several pro¬ 
vinces or states (also arranged in alphabetical order), 
followed by their protectorates and territories, in 
similar arrangement. 

(4) The colonies and crown colonies, and such protectorates 
and dependencies as are not attached to any of the self- 
governing Dominions (3), arranged in alphabetical 
order. 

The United Kingdom [Europe] 

Capital—London 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
with an area of 94,269 square miles and an aggregate population 
of about 45,055,500, is composed of the following states :— 


1 The word ' Northern ’ was inserted in the official style of the United 
Kingdom under the Royal Titles, etc., Act, 1927. 
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Kingdoms, etc. 


C »P ital - (sq^nuJes). 


A /"England (including the out- \ \ (\ 

3 lyingScillyIsles). . -London-!! 5°>®74 

IglWsles • j i! 7.466 


I S I Scotland (including the out- 
O lying islands) 

i Northern Ireland 

Isle of Man 

Channel Islands— 
j Jersey .... 

I Guernsey and dependencies 

\ (Alderney, Brcchou, Great 

Sark, Little Sark, Herm, 

: Jethou and Lithou) 


Edinburgh 30,405 


Douglas 


St. Helier 


St. Pierre- , 
Port 1 


Population. 

39,290,000 

(estimated 

1927) 


4,896,638 ] 

(estimated 1926). 

1,236,322 
■ (census 1926) 
j 60,238 
1 (census 1921). I 


89,614 
(census 1921) 


England and Wales are usually regarded as a single entity for 
legislative and statistical purposes, but considered alone England is 
the most densely populated country in Europe. Of the total popu¬ 
lation of the United Kingdom, 4,835,000 are children under 5, 
4,662,000 are between 5 and 10, and 4,431,000 are between 10 
and 15. The proportion of children under 15 to total population 
is 30-63 per cent, in England and Wales, 3Z'83 pier cent, in Scot¬ 
land, and 29‘oo per cent, in Northern Ireland. The birth-rates, 
illegitimate birth-rates, and infantile mortality rates for the three 
kingdoms are as follows :— 


Kingdoms, etc. 

Total Births 
(per 1000 of 
population). 

Illegitimate 
Births (per 1000 
births). 

Infantile Mor¬ 
tality (per 1000 
births). 

England and Wales 

16*7 
(» 9 2 7 ) 

41 

( l 9 2 7) 

69 

( 1 9 2 7 ) 

Scotland . 

30-92 

(1926) 

68-8 

(1926) 

831 

(1926) 

Northern Ireland 

22 

(*9 2 5) 

41-4 

( , 9 1 S) 

86*4 

( I 9 2 S) 

Isle of Man 

15-2 

(1926) 

67 

(19*6) 

7t 

(1926) 

Channel Islands 

I9‘I 

( 19 * 3 ) 


... 
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The question of registration and notification of births is dealt 
with under Child Welfare, post. Vaccination is obligatory, in 
England and Wales and in Scotland, within six months of birth, 
unless the parent or other person having custody of the child mates 
a statutory declaration, within four months, that he conscientiously 
believes that vaccination will be prejudicial to the health of the 
child. In Northern Ireland vaccination is compulsory within 
three months of birth, and it is also compulsory in the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man. 

The inhabitants of the United Kingdom are nominally almost 
entirely Christian, the principal exceptions being about 300,000 
Jews. In England, the Church of England (with an episcopal 
form of government), and in Scotland, the Church of Scotland 
(with a presbyterian form of government), are the religions ‘ by 
law established.’ The Church of Ireland was disestablished in 
1869, and the Church of England was disestablished in Wales and 
the adjacent English county of Monmouth in 1920. The Church 
of England has about 2,300,000 communicants in England and 
Wales, the Episcopal Church in Scotland has about 59,000, and 
the Church of Ireland about 524,000. The Church of Scotland 
has about 746,000 communicants. The Roman Catholic Church 
numbers about 2,530,000 adherents in the United Kingdom, and 
the principal ‘ nonconformist ’ or ‘ free ’ churches are as follows : 
Wesleyan Methodist (496,000), Congregational (451,000), 
Baptist (380,000), Calvinistic Methodist (220,000), Primitive 
Methodist (208,000), United Methodist (139,000). 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for marriage throughout the United 
Kingdom is the age of puberty as defined by Roman law, viz. 14 for 
males and 12 for females. A marriage in which either of the 
parties is below the legal age is not, however, absolutely void, and 
if the parties agree to continue together on arrival at that age, no 
new marriage is necessary. Either of them may, however, dis¬ 
agree, and so void the marriage. Absence of consent of parents 
may prevent the solemnisation of a marriage of minors, but does 
not invalidate a marriage already solemnised. Scots law differs from 
the law of England (which also obtains in Wales and Northern 
Ireland) in some important particulars, chief among which is the 
recognition of ‘ irregular ’ marriage, ix. marriage by declaration 
between the parties, either orally or in writing, and without the 
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presence of witnesses. Such a marriage is as effectual to all intents 
and purposes as a public marriage, and the children of such marriage 
are legitimate. Marriage within certain degrees of relationship is 
prohibited throughout the United Kingdom. 

The law of divorce, in England, was originally based on the 
canon law of Rome, but has undergone much modification. The 
principal grounds on which divorce may be obtained are cruelty, 
adultery, unnatural offences, incestuous adultery, rape, and 
desertion. If a husband seeks divorce, it is sufficient for him to 
prove his wife’s adultery. A wife, seeking divorce, had formerly 
to prove cruelty on the part of her husband, as well as adultery, 
but an Act of 1923 gives a woman the right to divorce on the 
grounds of misconduct alone on the husband’s part. The court 
may make an order for the custody, maintenance, and education 
of any children of the marriage, and either spouse may make appli¬ 
cation for access to them. In the case of separation by agreement, 
a clause which binds the husband to give up the custody of the 
children is usually enforced, unless the court is of opinion that it 
is not for their benefit. Scots law allows dissolution of marriage, 
at the instance of either party, by judicial sentence, on the grounds 
of adultery or desertion (‘ non-adherence ’), and cither party may 
contract a fresh marriage, but not with the person who was party 
to the adultery. There is no divorce in the Channel Islands, but 
judicial separation may be obtained for cruelty and desertion. In 
Northern Ireland divorce can only be obtained by Act of Parliament. 

With regard to the question of legitimacy, English law takes 
account solely of the fact that marriage precedes the birth of the 
child, at whatever period after the marriage the birth may take 
place. The mother of an illegitimate child is entitled to its custody 
in preference to the father. Legitimation by the subsequent inter¬ 
marriage of the parents of the illegitimate child, technically known 
as legitimatio per subsequent matrimonium, has long been recognised 
by Scots law, and by the laws of the Isle of Man, of Guernsey, and 
of Jersey. The Legitimacy Act, 1926, extends this principle to 
England and Wales, but it is not recognised in the laws of Northern 
Ireland. 

Much public interest and controversy centre on the question of 
family limitation by means of contraception, on which, however, the 
law is silent. Dissemination of instruction in contraception depends 
entirely upon voluntary effort, and there are (February 19x8) 13 
voluntary centres for this purpose in England and 2 in Scotland, these 
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being the only such institutions in the British Commonwealth. The 
first was opened, by the private enterprise of Dr. Marie C. Slopes and 
her husband, at Holloway, North London, in March 1921, under the 
auspices of the Society for Constructive Birth Control. In Novem¬ 
ber of the same year, a second centre was opened at Walworth, South 
London, by the Malthusian League (later the New Generation 
League), and this was subsequently transferred to the control of 
an independent committee which, as the Society for the Provision 
of Birth Control Clinics, has been instrumental in opening other 
centres in London, the provinces, and Scotland. The Ministry 
of Health takes the view that maternity and infant welfare 
centres receiving grants from public funds in accordance with 
the provisions of the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918, 
should deal only with the expectant or nursing mother and 
the infant, and not with the married or unmarried woman 
contemplating the application of contraceptive methods; it is 
not the function of the ante-natal centre to give advice in 
regard to birth control, and exceptional cases where the avoidance 
of pregnancy seems desirable on medical grounds should be 
referred for particular advice, the Ministry maintains, to a private 
practitioner attached to, or recommended by, the centre, or to a 
suitable hospital or clinic. The desirability of' bringing all matters 
pertaining to parenthood under the domination of eugenic ideals ’ 
is advocated by the Eugenics Education Society. 

Child Welfase 

While registration of live births within 42 days has been com¬ 
pulsory since 1837, the registration of still-births was not made 
obligatory until the passing of the Births and Deaths Registration 
Act, 1926. In 1907 a Notification of Births Act (based on the 
Notification of Births, Huddersfield, Private Act, 1906, which had 
been in satisfactory operation for a year) was passed, which permitted 
local authorities to adopt a system of compulsory notification, within 
36 hours, to the district medical officer of health. This Act was 
largely adopted, and its provisions were extended to the whole 
population of Great Britain and the urban population of Ireland, by 
the Notification of Births Extension Act, 1915. This Act also gave 
local authorities power to levy rates for infant welfare work. The 
infant welfare movement had, however, then been developing for 
nearly ten years, on a voluntary basia, assisted by Exchequer grants. 
The first infant consultation centre in the United Kingdom was 
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opened in Finsbury in 1904, which was followed in 1906 by one in 
the borough of St. Marylebone. Six months later a more elaborate 
experiment was made in the neighbouring borough of St. Pancras, 
and this may be regarded as the first complete welfare centre in this 
country. The difference between these pioneer centres was that the 
one at St. Marylebone was then entirely devoted to medical work, and 
as it was held at a dispensary, mothers were tempted to bring ailing 
children rather than those who were well and needed advice as to 
how to keep well. The Finsbury and the St. Pancras ‘ schools for 
mothers,’ as they were called, laid stress on the educational value 
of the work, and beginning with classes in infant care, in addition 
to the medical consultations, gradually introduced such other 
subjects as sewing, knitting, and cooking. It took about three 
years for the welfare centre idea to begin to become popular, but 
by 1910 there were 90 centres in existence—practically all run by 
voluntary funds and workers. State recognition had, indeed, 
been secured by the St. Pancras school for mothers, which had been 
successful in 1908 in securing a small grant from the Board of 
Education, but it was not until 1912 that tangible evidence of 
State and municipal interest in the work began to develop. From 
19x2 to 1914, i.e. up to the beginning of the World War, 
the movement progressed; those centres which were primarily 
educational were aided by the Board of Education, and those 
primarily ‘ infant welfare ’ were under the Local Government 
Board. By 1914, the number of centres had grown to about 
400, with about 50,000 babies under their care. In 1918, the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Act was passed, giving power to 
the county and local authorities to make such arrangements as might 
be sanctioned by the Ministry of Health for helping expectant 
and nursing mothers, and children under 5. At the same rime 
provision was made for a grant of 50 per cent. 6f approved expendi¬ 
ture, whether the centres were voluntary or municipal. This 
Act, however, does not apply to Scotland, where only the local 
authorities are competent to earn the grant, and as a consequence 
the work in that country is practically all on a municipal basis, 
though the local authority co-operates, when possible, with volun¬ 
tary agencies in the provision of services for expectant and nursing 
mothers, and for children under 5. 

In the next year, 1919, the Ministry of Health was established, 
and co-ordinated the work formerly done by the Board of Edu¬ 
cation with that done under the auspices of the Local Government 

B 
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Board. At the present time (1927) there are in England alone 
over 2300 centres caring annually for approximately 350,000 
mothers and babies; the cost of this work is some £1,500,000 a 
year, towards which the Ministry of Health contributes 50 per cent. 
Child welfare work continues to derive great support from volun¬ 
tary effort, both national and local, and reference should be 
made to the list of voluntary societies and institutions on page 
43. There is a growing system of institutional treatment for 
delicate, expectant, and lying-in mothers. Rather more than 
half the number of the homes are still voluntary, but local 
authorities are establishing an increasing number of these institu¬ 
tions. The Midwives Acts of 1902 (England and Wales), 1915 
(Scotland), and 1919 (Ireland), caused the establishment of a 
Central Midwives Board for each country, and did much to raise 
the status and to increase the efficiency of midwives. Maternity 
benefit is provided under the National Health Insurance Act, 
1924. There are a considerable number of small convalescent 
and other homes for ailing children who would not be admitted 
to hospital, and many homes for physically defective children. 
There are few infants’ hospitals, but a fair number of children’s 
hospitals, most of which are developing on lines of open-air treat¬ 
ment. Day nurseries, to the number of about 100, are maintained 
mostly by voluntary societies. Maternity homes must be regis¬ 
tered under the Midwives and Maternity Homes Act, 1926. 

Medical inspection of school children has been in operation since 
1907, and there are upwards of 1200 clinics for the treatment of 
special diseases, such as those of the ear, nose and throat, eyes, and 
teeth, the majority of these clinics being associated with the public 
elementary schools. Dental clinics have been established in most 
areas for the treatment of school children, and dental treatment is 
available in many areas (under ‘ maternity and child welfare ’ 
arrangements) for mothers and for children under school age. 
Moreover, facilities are given for obtaining ophthalmic treatment, 
and suitable spectacles are provided where needed. Special 
arrangements are made for the removal of enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids. Most of the larger education authorities have special 
schools for the training of blind, deaf and dumb, and mentally- 
defective children, and, where necessary, resident institutions as 
well. Medical inspection is followed up, in many districts, by 
voluntary care committees associated with the schools, and these 
committees also keep in touch with children leaving school. 
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Dependent children are maintained by local rates administered 
by local Boards of Guardians under the Poor Law, and by volun¬ 
tary philanthropy (as to which, see the list of Societies and Insti¬ 
tutions, pages 43 iff.). Under the Poor Law, children must be 
classified apart from adult paupers, and are maintained (a) in work- 
house schools (which are detached from the buildings allocated to 
adults), (&) in ‘ scattered homes,’ ijt. separate lodging homes, under 
the care of an official of the Board of Guardians, and (r) by being 
boarded out with selected foster parents. In the case of {b) and 
(c) the children generally attend the public elementary schools. 
Large numbers of children who come under the Poor Law are also 
assisted in their own homes through out-relief grants to their parents 
or surviving parent. Under the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925, which applies to England 
and Wales and to Scotland, and the corresponding Act which 
applies to Northern Ireland, a pension of 10s. per week, plus 5s. 
for the eldest child and 3s. each for any other children, is payable 
to the widow of a man insured under the Act; and 7s. 6d. in respect 
of the orphan child of an insured man or an insured widow. In 
each case the beneficiary age limit for a child is 14, or if the 
child continues in full time attendance at school, 16. Under the 
Scottish Poor Law there are no workhouse schools, and most de¬ 
pendent orphan and deserted and separated children are boarded 
out, reared like other children, and attend public schools. Under 
the Adoption of Children Act, 1926, adoption was legalised in 
England and Wales. The Act does not apply to Scotland or to 
Northern Ireland. 

Northern Ireland. Infant welfare work has been carried on 
by voluntary agencies in some areas for some years, and, since 1919, 
such work has been assisted both by the Government and by local 
authorities. There are (1926) 45 maternity and child welfare 
schemes in operation, and during the last recorded year approxi¬ 
mately 15,400 children were dealt with thereunder, while approxi¬ 
mately 45,500 were attended by visiting nurses. Periodical 
medical examination of school children is obligatory. Orphans 
and other dependent children are maintained under the Poor 
Law, either in workhouse institutions or by being boarded out, 
and there are also voluntary homes and orphanages. The Belfast 
Corporation maintains a hospital and open-air school for tubercu¬ 
lous children, and there is also a voluntary children’s hospital. 

Channel Islands. Infant Health Associations, maintained by 
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voluntary effort, axe carrying on child welfare work. Medical 
inspection of school children has not been introduced. Orphans 
and other dependent children are generally cared for in charitable 
institutions. 

Education 

The educational systems of England and Wales, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, show considerable divergencies, and must be 
considered separately. 

England and Wales. Elementary education is free, and school 
attendance is compulsory on all children between the ages of 5 
and 14, subject to optional byelaws extending the minimum and 
maximum ages by one year. The Board of Education, a Govern¬ 
ment department, is the supreme authority, but local administration 
is in the hands of the elected councils of administrative counties, 
county boroughs, municipal boroughs which had a population of 
over 10,000 and urban districts which had a population of over 
20,000 at the census of 1901. Elementary schools fall into two 
categories : ‘ council ’ or ‘ provided ’ schools, which are provided 
and maintained completely by the local education authorities, and 
‘ voluntary ’ or * non-provided ’ Schools, which were formerly 
conducted on a voluntary basis, and were known as ‘ National ’ or 
‘ British ’ schools, or as ‘ Church of England ’ schools, or by other 
terms denoting specific religious denominations. No religious 
catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any par¬ 
ticular denomination may be taught in any elementary school 
provided by a local education authority, but in non-provided 
schools religious instruction is given in accordance with the par¬ 
ticular denomination of the trust deed. The local education 
authorities maintain all public elementary schools, but the managers 
of * non-provided 1 schools are responsible for the buildings. 
Elementary education is financed by the State (by means of grants 
to the extent of at least half the net expenditure recognised by the 
Board of Education) and by local rates. Local education authori¬ 
ties for elementary education must make provision for the advanced 
instruction of the older and more intelligent pupils, and for in¬ 
struction in cookery, laundry work, housewifery, gardening, 
handicrafts, etc., and must also make arrangements for the education 
of physically and mentally defective children in their area. Local 
education authorities may also provide or assist nursery schools for 
children of between 2 and 5 years of age, provision may be made 
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for open-air schools, holiday camps, school baths, etc., and meals 
may be provided for school children. It is the duty of the local 
education authority to provide for the medical inspection and treat¬ 
ment of the children in the schools (see ante, * Child Welfare ’). 

The nursery school movement was initiated through voluntary 
effort, and is still in an early stage of development. There are, 
however, 26 nursery schools in existence (10 of them in London), 
with accommodation for 1367 children. Most of these schools 
have waiting lists. In addition to these schools, which are in 
receipt of grant from the Board of Education, there are numerous 
other efforts for infant training, under private control. 

There are 20,831 public elementary schools, with an average 
attendance of 3,141,461 pupils; and 530 schools for blind, deaf 
and dumb, and physically and mentally defective children, with 
39,151 children on the registers. Of a total enrolment of $,820,424 
pupils in public elementary schools, 158,28 $ are under the minimum 
age for compulsory school attendance, and 152,589 over the maxi- 
mumage,and 5,509,5 50 fall between those ages. The total accom¬ 
modation available in public elementary schools is for 7,096,120. 

The local councils above mentioned for counties and county 
boroughs are also authorities for secondary and technical education. 
In addition to maintaining or aiding secondary and technical 
schools, they have power to provide holiday or school camps, 
centres and equipment for physical training, playing fields, school 
baths, and swimming baths, to provide facilities for the training 
and supply of teachers, and to provide scholarships, including 
maintenance, and to pay fees. The net expenditure approved by 
the Board of Education of local education authorities is met to the 
extent of not less than 50 per cent, by grant from the Exchequer, 
the remainder falling upon the local rates. There are 1264 
secondary schools regarded as eligible for Government grants 
with 363,717 pupils. In addition, 336 schools are recognised 
by the Board of Education as efficient, with 5 5,956 pupils. Besides 
secondary schools proper, ix. schools providing a general education 
up to the age of 17 or over, 82 preparatory schools, with 7164 
pupils, are recognised as efficient by the Board. (These figures 
are included in the totals for secondary schools, aw; tt.) It is • 
condition of grant-eaming that, normally, free places mutt be 
provided equivalent to a 5 per cent, of the number of entrants in 
the previous year. During recent years there has been a steady 
decrease in the average age of admission to secondary schools, and 
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II to 12 is increasingly becoming the predominant age of entry. 
The number of pupils remaining at school beyond the age of 16 
is also increasing. The Board of Education also recognise a number 
of institutions providing technical instruction courses, schools of 
art, and other full-time or part-time schools. The Education Act 
of 1921 provides for the establishment of compulsory continuation 
schools for persons under 16, and ultimately for persons under 18, 
with compulsory part-time attendance (subject to certain exemp¬ 
tions) and free tuition, but these provisions are not in operation. 
The powers of a local education authority for higher education 
include power to make arrangements for giving to boys and girls 
under the age of 18 assistance with respect to the choice of suitable 
employment by means of the collecting and communication of 
information and advice (see post, ‘ Employment ’). 

In addition to the schools referred to above, there are also many 
private schools of various grades. There are also the great ‘ public 
schools,’ a term which has a specialised application in England, 
implying, not schools maintained by public funds (cf. ‘ public ele¬ 
mentary schools ’), but schools—many of them of ancient founda¬ 
tion, like those of Eton, Harrow, and Winchester—which, at very 
high fees, prepare pupils for the universities and the professions. 
Beyond these are the ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and 9 others, of which the two senior are Durham and London. 

Scotland. Education in Scotland is compulsory between the 
ages of 5 and 14, with exemption, on certain conditions, for 
children over 12. Section 14 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 
which eitends the age to 15, has not yet (April 1927) been 
brought into operation. The supreme authority is the Scottish 
Education Department, and under the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1918, local elected education authorities are appointed 
foT the four principal burghs and for the counties, including 
the remaining burghs. These authorities function through 
school management committees, representing the authority, 
the parents, and the teachers, and they are responsible 
for making adequate provision for all forms of primary, inter¬ 
mediate, and secondary education in day schools, without payment 
of fees. These authorities may also grant assistance, by payment 
of fees (in cases where fees are payable), travelling expenses, 
maintenance allowance, etc., to suitable persons, to facilitate their 
attendance at intermediate or secondary schools, or at universities 
or other educational institutions. There are 3113 elementary 
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schools in receipt of grants, with accommodation for 957,000 
pupils, and an average enrolment of 769,000. Of these schools, 
104 are intermediate, with accommodation for 16,400 pupils and 
an average enrolment of 13,200. There are also special schools for 
blind, deaf and dumb, and defective children, and nursery schools for 
children over 2 and under 5 years of age. Grant-aided secondary 
schools number 148, with an average enrolment of 47,516, and in 
addition there are 126 preparatory departments of secondary 
schools, with an average of 45,704 pupils enrolled. There are 
4 Scottish universities. 

Northern Ireland. Under the Education Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1923, which came into force in the county boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry on rst April 1924, and in the rest of the 
country on 1st April 1925, all previous Education Acts are super¬ 
seded and their provisions consolidated. This Act males school 
attendance obligatory on all children between the ages of 6 and 14, 
and an education authority may fix the lower age at 5, but up to 
the present time this option has not been exercised. Public ele¬ 
mentary schools are generally free, but in a small percentage of 
such schools small fees are charged in accordance with a scale 
approved by the Ministry of Education. The Act empowers 
education authorities to provide scholarships to enable promising 
pupils in elementary schools to continue their education at second¬ 
ary or technical schools at which fees are ordinarily payable, and 
generally throughout Northern Ireland these powers are being 
exercised. The Act also makes provision for die education (up 
to the age of 16) of afflicted children, formerly almost entirely 
canied on by voluntary agencies (with Government aid in the case 
of three schools), and the Ministry has certified a number of institu¬ 
tions to which afflicted children may be sent by the local education 
authorities. These authorities have not yet availed themselves of 
their powers to establish nursery schools for children between the 
ages of 2 and 5. There are (1926) 1970 public elementary schools, 
with an enrolment of 202,498 pupils; 70 secondary, with an 
enrolment of 9012; and 12 2 technical, with an enrolment of 22,456. 
No statistics are available with regard to private schools. 

Channel Islands. Elementary education is free in all the 
islands, but school attendance is compulsory only in Guernsey and 
(since the beginning of 1925) in Alderney, between the ages of 5 
and 14. Further education is provided in intermediate schools 
and in colleges, some of which are maintained by private enter- 
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prise, and some by public funds and endowments. The public 
educational system is maintained by the States, i.e. the Government 
of the islands. 

Isle of Man. Elementary education has been compulsory for 
children up to 14 years of age since 1872, and free since 1892. 
The schools are managed by school boards, subject to the control 
of a local council of education, appointed by the Tynwald Court 
(the insular legislature), but they are examined by English inspectors. 
There are about 50 elementary schools in the island. In 1907, 
the Tynwald Court passed an Act establishing a system of secondary 
education, and in addition to King William’s College, which 
provides similar education to that obtainable at the English public 
schools, there are several grammar schools. 

Employment 

England and Wales. Employment of children under the age 
of 12 is prohibited, and employment of children between 12 and 
14 is strictly regulated as regards hours. No child under 14 
may be employed in street trading, in heavy or dangerous work, 
or in any industrial undertaking, and children under 16 may 
only be employed subject to a medical certificate of fitness and to 
other restrictions as to hours of work, character of occupation, etc. 
Moreover, no child under 16 may be trained as an acrobat or con¬ 
tortionist, or for any dangerous performance, and no male under 
16 nor female under 18 may take part in a dangerous public per¬ 
formance. No child (under 14) may be sent out of the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of performing or being exhibited for 
profit, nor may any young person (under 16) be so sent abroad 
without a police magistrate’s licence. Moreover, no child may 
be employed on a vessel, other than a vessel on which only members 
of the same family are employed, or a school ship or training ship 
where the work is approved or supervised by public authority. 
Under the Education (Choice of Employment) Act, 1920, which 
has been embodied in the Education Act, 1921, local education 
authorities have the power to set up committees to give advice and 
assistance to boys and girls between 14 and 18 who are entering 
employment. If an authority decide not to eiercise this power, 
the duty of giving advice and assistance rests with the Ministry 
of Labour, who can appoint an advisory committee for juvenile 
employment under the Labour Exchange Act, 1909, to cany out 
this work. Committees, whether appointed by lota] education 
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authorities or by the Ministry of Labour, are composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of education authorities and school teachers, of employers 
and workpeople, with the addition of other persons with special 
knowledge of social and industrial conditions. In practically 
every place of industrial importance committees have been set up 
either by the local education authorities or by the Ministry of 
Labour. 

Scotland. Casual employment of children under the age of 
io is prohibited, and children or young persons under 17 cannot 
competently be employed in street trading. No person can law¬ 
fully take into his employment a child under 12, or a child under 
14 who has not been exempted from school attendance, but this 
prohibition is subject to certain exceptions. No such child may be 
employed after 9 p. m. in summer and after 7 p.m. in winter. More¬ 
over, no child under 13 may be employed before 8 a.m. or after 
6 p.m. or during school hours, on a school day, and no child who 
has attained the age of 13 shall be so employed unless he has been 
exempted from the obligation to attend school. Local authorities 
may by byelaw vary these last-mentioned restrictions, but not so 
as to affect the statutory prohibitions referred to above. No child 
(under 14) may be employed in any industrial undertaking, and 
the law with regard to employment on ship-board (see England and 
Wales, ante ) also applies. Local authorities are competent to 
impose further restrictions and regulations with regard to employ¬ 
ment of children. 

Great Britain is a member of the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations. 

Northern Ireland. Under the Education Act of 1933, no child 
under 12 may be employed ; between 12 and 14 the employment 
may not exceed three hours on a school day or Sunday, nor five 
hours on any other day, nor may it begin before 7 a.m., continue 
after 8 p.m., nor coincide with school hours. A child under 14 
may not engage in street trading, or be employed in any manner 
likely to injure him or impair his health or education. Education 
authorities have power to regulate by byelaws street trading by 
children between the ages of 14 and 16, and they are to have special 
regard to the desirability of preventing the employment of girls 
under 16 in streets or public places. 

Channel Islands. Children may be employed from any age, 
outside school hours. They may not, however, be regularly 
employed, in Guernsey, until the age of 14. 
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Delinquency 

Juvenile'courts, following the precedent of the United States 
and some of the British Dominions, were introduced into the 
United Kingdom under the Children Act of 1908, which provided 
that the hearing of charges against juveniles must take place either 
in a separate building or room from that in which the ordinary 
sittings of the court arc held, or on different days, or at different 
times. In London, under the Juvenile Courts (Metropolis) Act, 
1920, and certain Orders in Council made thereunder, the stipen¬ 
diary magistrate, who presides, is assisted by two justices, one of 
whom must be a woman, and the Secretary of State has expressed 
the view (in a circular dated April 1921) that * the principle of 
associating one or more women in the hearing of juvenile cases 
should be adopted outside London wherever it is possible.’ More¬ 
over, as a general rule, not more than one police officer is in uniform, 
and the public are not admitted except by leave of the court. There 
are nine courts in the Metropolitan area, and special courts have 
also been established in most of the large towns. The first build¬ 
ing specially constructed for the purposes of a juvenile court was 
opened at Liverpool on 4th May 192 5 and special buildings for the 
Birmingham court are (1928) in course of erection, but such courts 
in other parts of the country are held in town halls or other public 
buildings. So far as possible, juvenile offenders arc placed on 
probation under the surveillance of carefully chosen men and 
women probation officers; other methods (Children Act, 1908, 
Sec. 107) include commitment to a reformatory or to an 
industrial school, whipping (boys only), and fines. Young 
persons between 14 and 16 may be committed to prison if they 
are so unruly that they cannot be safely sent to a place of 
detention, but no person under 16 may be sentenced to death 
or to penal servitude. In March 1927, the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on the Treatment of Young Offenders, which had been 
appointed by the Home Secretary in January 1925, issued its 
report. The principal recommendations of the committee may be 
summarised as follows: Further development of the juvenile 
court; magistrates to be specially selected 5 procedure of the 
court to be simplified ; age of a ‘ young person * to be raised to 17 ; 
closer co-operation to be established between the juvenile court 
and education authorities; new central remand homes to be set up 
for the better observation and examination of young offenders j 
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powers of guardianship to be given to local education authorities; 
the abolition of imprisonment for offenders under 17 save in 
cases of * unruliness ’ or 4 depravity,’ and of capital punishment 
under 18. 


Legislation 

The principal current Acts of Parliament, relating wholly or in 
part to children, are as follows:— 

Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834. 

Poor Law (Scotland) Act, 1845. 

Vaccination Acta, 1867, 1871, 1898, 1907. 

Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1874. 

Poor Law Act, 1889. 

Custody of Children Act, 1891. 

Midwives Act, 1902. 

Employment of Children (Scotland and Ireland) Act, 1903. 

Notification of Births Act, 1907. 

Children Act, 1908. 

Mental Deficiency Act, 1913. 

Notification of Births (Extension) Act, 1913. 

Midwives (Scotland) Act, 1917. 

Education Act, 1918. 

Maternity and Child Welfare (England and Wales) Act, 1918. 

Midwives Act, 1918. 

Midwivea (Ireland) Act, 1919. 

Blind Persons Act, 1920. 

Employment of Women, Young Persons, and Children Act, 1920. 

Women and Young Persons (Employment in Lead Processes) Act, 1920. 
Education Act, 1921. (Consolidates previous statutes with regard to 
education in England and Wales.) 

Education Act, 1913 (Parliament of Northern Ireland). 

Bastardy Act, 1923. 

Widows', Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925. 
Adoption of Children Act, 1926. 

Legitimacy Act, 1926. 

Midwives and Maternity Homes Act, 1926. 

Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1926. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the more important voluntary institutions and organisa¬ 
tions, dealing with various aspects of the problem of the care and pro¬ 
tection of children, in the United Kingdom, are the following:— 

National CksU ff'tlfan Organisations : 

Association of Infant Welfare sad Maternity Centres, try Piccadilly, 
London, W, r. 

Central Council for Infant and Child Welfare, 117 Piccadilly, London, W. t. 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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National Association for the Prevention of Infant Mortality and for the 
Welfare of Infancy, 117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

National Adoption Society, 2 Baker Street, London, W. 1. 

National Baby Week Council, 117 Piccadilly, London, W. I. 

National Children’s Adoption Association, 19 Sloane Street, London, 

S.W. 3. 

National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child, 117 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1. 

National League for Health, Maternity, and Child Welfare, 117 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1. 

National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 

National Society of Day Nurseries, 117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

Save the Children Fund, an international effort to preserve child life, wher¬ 
ever it is menaced by conditions of economic hardship and distress, 
without political or sectarian bias. Head office: 26 Gordon Street, 
London, W.C. 1, and branches throughout the country and Empire. 

State Children’s Association, 117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

Educational Societies and Organisations : 

Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Association, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1. 

Art for Schools Association, Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C. I. 

Boys’ Brigade, 34. Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 

Boy Scouts Association, 23 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. j. 

Boys’ Life Brigade, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4. 

British and Foreign School Society, Temple Chambers, Victoria Embank¬ 
ment, London, E.C. 4. 

Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 131 High Street, Deptford, London, S.E. 8. 

Catholic Education Council, 2 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London, E.C. 1. 

Church Lads' Brigade, Aldwych House, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 2. 

Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association, 4 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. I. 

Girl Guides Association, 2$ Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1. 

Girls' Life Brigade, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4. 

Jewish Lads’ Brigade, Half-Moon Passage, Aldgate, London, E. 1. 

National Education Association, Caxton House, Westminster, London, 
S.W. 1. 

National Sunday School Union, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4. 

Parents’ Association, 35 Cornwall Gardens, London, S.W, 7. 

Parents' National Educational Union, 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Societies and Institutions for the Cart of the Physically and Mentally Defective 

Aberdeen Asylum for the Blind, Huntley Street, Aberdeen. 

After-Care Association for Blind, Deaf, and Crippled Children, 2-4 Old 
Quern Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Edgbaston. 

Brighton Institution for the Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Children, 134 
Eastern Road, Brighton. 

Catholic Blind Asylum, 59 Brunswick Road, LiverpooL 

Central Committee for the Care of Cripples, 117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1, 
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Cripples’ Home, Halliwick, Bush Hill Road, Winchmore Hill, London, 
N. For the reception and training of poor crippled girls. 

East London Home and School for Blind Children, Warwick Road, Upper 
Clapton, E. 5. 

Edinburgh Royal Institution for the Education of Deaf and Dumb Children, 
Henderson Row, Edinburgh. 

Groom’s (John) Crippleage, 8 Sekforde Street, London, E.C. 1. For the 
industrial training of blind and crippled girls. 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight School and Home for the Blind, St. Edward’s 
Road, Southsea. 

London Society for Teaching and Training the Blind, Swiss Cottage, 
N.W. 3. 

Lord Mayor Treloar’s Cripples’ Hospital and College, 25 Ely Place, 
London, E.C. 1. 

Manchester Royal Residential Schools for the Deaf, Old Trafford, 
Manchester. 

Midland Counties Institution (for feeble-minded bop), Knowle, 
Birmingham. 

National Association for Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble-minded, 
Denison House, Vauihall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1. 

National Institute for the Blind (maintains, inter aha , the Home for Blind 
Babies, at Chorley Wood and Southport), 224-228 Great Portland 
Street, London, W. 1. 

National Society for Epileptics (The Chaifont Colony) (maintains a 
children's branch), Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 
S.W. 1. 

Northern Counties Institute for the Blind, Invemesa. 

Royal Albert Institution (for feeble-minded boys and girls), Lancaster. 

Royal Blind Asylum School, West Craigmiliar, Edinburgh. 

Royal Cambrian Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Heath field, Swansea. 

Royal Glasgow Asylum for the Blind, 100 Castle Street, Glasgow. 

Royal Institution for the Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Children, 
Edgbaston. 

School for the Indigent Blind (Children's Branch), Church Road, Wavertree, 
Lancs. 

Scottish National Institution for the Education of Imbecile Children, 
Larbert, Stirlingshire. 

Ulster Society for Promoting the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, Belfast. 

Societies and Institutions for the Care of Orphans and the Destitute . 

All Saints' Boys' Orphanage, Lewisham, London, S.E. 13. 

Associated Societies for the Care and Maintenance of Infanta, 117 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Bamardo's (Dr.) Homes : National Incorporated Association. Cares for 
destitute children through homes, crdches, etc-, in London, Girts’ and 
Boys’ Garden Villages in the country, special country homes for infonp, 
boys, girls, cripples, sad convalescents, and training schools for the 
Navy and Mercantile Marine. Head offices : 18-26 Stepney Cause¬ 
way, London, E. 1. 

British Legion (Women's Section). Looks after the welfare of soldiers’ 
orphans. 26 Ecdetton Square, London, S.W. 1. 
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Children’s Aid Society, 117 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Church of England Incorporated Society for Providing Homes for Waifs 
and Strays, Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E. 11. 

Foundling Hospital (for illegitimate children), Redhill, Surrey. 

Gordon Boys’ Home, Woking, Surrey. 

Homes for Little Boys, South Darenth and Swanley, Kent. 

Incorporated Society of the Crusade of Rescue and Homes for Destitute 
Roman Catholic Children, 48 Compton Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Home, West Norwood, London, S.E. 17. 
London Orphan Asylum, Watford, Herts. 

National Children’s Home and Orphanage, 104-122 City Road, London, 
E.C. I, and many branches throughout the country. 

New Orphan Houses (George Miller’s Home), Ashley Down, Bristol. 
Poor Children’s Society, Shaftesbury Hall, Trinity Street, London, S.E. 1. 

Holidays and meals for poor children. 

Railway Servants’ Orphanage, Ashbourne Road, Derby. 

Reedham Orphanage, Purley, Surrey. 

Royal Albert Orphanage, Bagshot, Surrey. 

Royal Infant Orphanage, Wanstead, London, E. 11. 

Royal Masonic Institution for Boys, Bushey, Herts. 

Royal Merchant Seamen's Orphanage, Bear Wood, Wokingham. 

Royal Orphanage, Wolverhampton. 

Salvation Army, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4., and branches. 
St. Mary’s School for Boys (R.C.), North Hyde, Middlesex. 

Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School Union, John Kirk House, 32 John 
Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 1, and branches throughout 
London and the provinces. 

Sir Josiah Mason’s Orphanage, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Spurgeon’s Orphan Homes, Clapham Road, London, S.W. 9. 

Strathspey Orphanage, Aberlour, Strathspey, Scotland. 

Ciildren's Hospitals and Convalescent Homes : 

Alexandra Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, Queen Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 

Belgrave Hospital for Children, Clapham Road, London, f?.W. 9. 

Cheyne Hospital, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W. 3. 

Children’s Convalescent Home, West Kirby, Cheshire. 

Downs Sanatorium, Sutton, Surrey. 

East London Hospital for Children, Shad well, London, E. 1. 

Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E. 1. 
Hospital for Children of the Poor, Kingsholm, Gloucester. 

Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, Eardley Road, Seven oaks, Kent. 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Infants' Hospital, Vincent Square, London, S.W. 1. 

Ministering Children’s League Homes, Radden Stile Lane, Exmouth, and 
Ottershaw, Chertsey, Surrey. 

National Sunday School Union Children's Convalescent Home, 56 Old 
Bailey, London, E.C. 4. 

Nazareth House, Hammersmith, London, W. 6. Hu departments for 
incurable girls, and for orphans. 

Ogilvie Children’s Home, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Paddington Green Children’s Hospital, Paddington, London, W. z. 
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Queen's Hospital for Children, Bethnal Green, London, E. z. 

ioyal Alexandra Children's Hospital and Convalescent Home, RhyL 

St. Monica’s Home for Sick Children, Brondesbury Park, London, N.W. z. 

Santa Clans Home, Cholmeley Park, Highgate, London, N. 6 . 

Sisters of St. Mary at the Cross (hospital for poor sick children), Leonard's 
Square, Finsbury, London, E.C. t. 

Sunday School Union Children’s Convalescent Home, n Derby Road, 
Bournemouth. 

Surgical Home for Boys, Banstead, Surrey. 

Victoria Hospital for Children, Tite Street, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 

Societies for Providing Country Holidays for Poor Children : 

Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 18 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. z. 

Child-en’e Fresh Air Mission, 75 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C. I. 

Societies and Institutions for Promoting Birth Control and Eugenics : 

Eugenics Education Society, 20 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1, 

New Generation League, 17-19 Finsbury Street, London, E.C. 2. 

Society for Constructive Birth Control and Racial Progress, 108 Whitfield 
S:reet, London, W. t. 

Society for the Provision of Birth Control Clinics, Walworth Women’s 
Welfare Centre, rjja East Street, Walworth Road, London, S.E. ry. 

Miscellaneous Organisations : 

Child Giidance Council, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1. 

Child Study Society, 90 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1. 

Church of England Temperance Society, 27 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. I (Juvenile Branch). 

Committee on Wage-Earning Children, Denison House, Vaurhall Bridge 
Roac, London, S.W. 1. 

Evening Play Centres Committee, Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock 
Place, London, W.C. 1. 

Health and Clcanliiiess Council, 5 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. I. 

Mothers’ Union, Church House, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 

National Health Society, 53 Berners Street, London, W. 1. 

National Vigilance Association and International Bureau for the Suppres¬ 
sion of the Traffic in Women and Children, 76 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W, 1. 

New Health Society, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Women’s and Children's Protection Society, 60 Haymarket,London,S.W. 1. 


Indian Empire jylsta] 

(Bharata-varsha—Hindustan) 

Imperial Capital—Delhi 

The Indian Empire covers an area of 1,805,332 square mite, 
and has a population (census of 1921) of 318,942,480. Of the 
total area, 1,094,300 square miles are is * British India,* com¬ 
prising the following provinces : Aj mer- Merwara, An damans 
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and Nicobars, Assam, the districts and administered territories of 
Baluchistan, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay Presidency, Btrma, 
Central Provinces and Berar, Coorg, Delhi, Madras, the districts 
and administered territories of the North-West Frontier Province, 
Punjab, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The population 
of the British territory is 247,003,293, of whom approrimately 
123,145,650 are children aged 15 and under. The remaining terri¬ 
tory, covering 711,032 square miles, and having a population of 
71,939,187, comprises the following Indian states, groups 6f states, 
and agencies, which are in political relation with the Indian 
Government: Assam State, Baluchistan States, Barcda State, 
Bengal States, Bihar and Orissa States, Bombay Statei, Central 
India Agency, Central Provinces States, Gwalior State, Hydera¬ 
bad State, Kashmir State, Madras States, Mysore State, the 
agencies and tribal areas of the North-West Province, Punjab 
States, Rajputana Agency, Sikkim State, United Provisoes States. 
All told, there are about 700 native states. The birth-rate ip 
British India (as defined above) is about 34 per 1000 of the popu¬ 
lation. Throughout the whole of India, the rate of infantile 
mortality is very high, representing about one-quarter of the deaths 
among the whole population, or about 175 per 1000 births, while 
practically half the children born do not survive the fifth year of 
life. The Births, Deaths, and Marriages Registration Act, 1886, 
with subsequent amendments, provides for the voluntary registra¬ 
tion of certain births and deaths. It applies to the whole of British 
India and to British subjects resident in Indian states, but does not 
preclude the adoption of local registration measures where such 
have been instituted or desired. Registration obtains only in the 
larger cities and towns, and is incomplete. Still-births are re¬ 
corded in a very small area. Vaccination is compulsory only in 
certain municipalities and cantonments. Classified by religions, 
the majority of the population are Hindus (216,734,586), the 
next largest sects being the Mohammedans (68,735,233) and the 
Buddhists (11,571,268). Christian missionary work is actively 
engaged in by several English societies, prominent among which 
are the Church (of England) Missionary Society, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, the London Missionary Society, 
and the Salvation Army. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Among the Hindus, marriage is regulated by the sacred, tradi- 
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tional Laws of Many. It appears that, originally, marriage was 
conceived as consisting in nothing more than the mere possession 
of the woman by the man. In the Manu Code, eight kinds of 
marriages are enumerated. The first four are different forms of 
gift of the bride by her father; the other four kinds comprise 
obtaining possession by purchase, by fraud, by ravishment, or by 
the woman’s own consent. As a general rule, the marriage is 
arranged between the father of the girl and the future husband, but 
if a girl is not married by the time she arrives at puberty she may 
choose a husband for herself. Under Act XXIX. of 1925, the 
minimum age for marriage is advanced to 13. Girls are frequently 
married before puberty, but the marriage is legally binding without 
cohabitation, which in such cases is generally deferred. Sir Hari 
Singh Gour’s Children’s Protection Bill (1927) would protect 
married girls from compulsory cohabitation up to the age of 14, and 
raise the age of consent outside marriage to 16. [The Social Re¬ 
forms Act, 1926, of Bharatpur State provides that marriages or re¬ 
marriages contracted between persons who have not attained the 
age of 14 in the case of females, and 16 in the case of males, may be 
declared void, and that persons knowingly abetting marriages in 
contravention of these age limits shall be liable to imprisonment or 
fine.] A child widow may re-marry, but the social prejudice 
against re-marriage is very strong. The caste system imposes 
the almost invariable rule that a member of the large circle de¬ 
noted by a common name {t-e. the caste) may not marry outside 
that circle, while within that large circle there is usually a 
number of smaller circles each of which is also endogamous. 
Members of the three higher castes are, however, forbidden to 
marry a woman descended from the same male ancestor through 
an uninterrupted line of males. Divorce, in the Western sense, 
is unknown to Hindu law, but marriage may be terminated at 
any time at the will of the husband, though not of the wife. 
Unchastity deprives a wife of all her rights except that of a bare 
subsistence. If, however, one of the parties to a Hindu marriage 
becomes a Christian and, after deliberation for a prescribed time, 
refuses to cohabit any longer with the other party, the marriage 
may be dissolved by a Civil Court. There is no legal restraint as 
to the number of wives a Hindu may have, but polygamy is not 
general. 

As to Mohammedan marriages, see page 580. Among t)w 
Parsecs, no man who has a wife living may marry again, unless 
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the living wife is sterile or is guilty of immoral conduct. The 
mini mum age for marriage among Indian Christians is 16 for 
males and r 3 for females. 

i 

Child Welfare 

Increased attention has been given, in recent years, to the 
problem of caring for child life, and welfare centres have been 
established in some of the larger towns. From time immemorial, 
midwifery has been practised, among the general population, by 
women of the lowest castes, known as dais, who are without edu¬ 
cation or training of any kind and rely entirely on traditional 
methods. When a maternity and child welfare centre is opened, 
steps are taken to get into touch with the local dais, who are en¬ 
couraged, by payment of a small fee, to report births, whereupon 
a health visitor visits the case and gives necessary advice regarding 
mother and child. For necessitous cases, milk and other articles 
of diet, and medicine, are provided. Mothers are encouraged to 
bring babies, who have outgrown the period of health visiting, to 
an infant clinic, where they are weighed, washed, and treated for 
minor ailments. Classes for training dais have been held for 
several years past in some centres. In January 1924, a ‘ National 
Baby Week ’ was held in India for the first time. 

The following specific information as to maternity and infant 
welfare services has been received (1927) :— 

Bengal —There are 5 maternity centres in Calcutta, and in 1924 
one-fourth of the babies born were delivered by the corporation 
midwives. A maternity home was opened in the city in 1924. 
Bombay Presidency —There are 10 sanitary associations which 
provide midwives and train the indigenous dais. Burma —The 
Burma Branch of the Indian Red Cross administers a child welfare 
endowment fund. Madras Presidency —There are 2 infant wel¬ 
fare centres in Nagpur city. Bhandara and Ghondia have whole¬ 
time midwives, and in other towns confinements are conducted by 
assistant medical officers, hospital midwives, or by dais qualified 
at the hospitals. United Provinces —The U.P. Branch of the 
All-India Maternity and Child Welfare League is actively engaged 
in training indigenous dais, or in promoting the establishment of 
maternity and child welfare centres. 

India has not ratified the convention of the Washington Con¬ 
ference with regard to employment of women before and after 
childbirth. An enquiry has, however, been made, but no legis- 
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lation has yet been introduced. The central Government grants 
maternity leave to women in its employ, and many employers 
have started voluntary benefit schemes. 

Education 

Educational institutions in British India fall into two classes— 
recognised and unrecognised. The 4 recognised ’ institutions may 
be under either public or private control, but their distinguishing 
characteristic is conformity to the standards prescribed by the 
department of public instruction, or by the universities, while the 
4 unrecognised ’ institutions do not fulfil these conditions. The 
4 recognised ’ educational system operates through the elementary 
(vernacular) schools, the secondary schools (which are subdivided 
into English and vernacular schools, and also into high and middle 
schools), the intermediate colleges and the universities. There are 
also various institutions of a special character, such as agricultural, 
technical, art, and industrial schools, and so forth. There are 
(1925) 193,627 ‘recognised’ institutions with over 9,000,000 
pupils, and 34,602 4 unrecognised ’ institutions with over 600,000 
pupils. A system of scholarships enables certain boys to pass from 
the village school to the university, and there arc also scholarships, 
awarded by the Government, which enable the holders to study 
in the United Kingdom or in some other country abroad. Primary 
Education Acts, authorising the introduction of compulsory and 
free education by local option, have been passed by 7 provincial 
legislatures:—Bombay (1918), Bihar and Orissa (1919), Bengal 
(1919), United Provinces (1919), Punjab (1919), Central Pro¬ 
vinces (1919), Madras (1920). In Burma and Bengal there has 
been a decrease in the number of schools and attendants, due in 
part to financial stringency, and in part to the policy of improve¬ 
ment rather than expansion. There are now (1927) only 8 muni¬ 
cipal elementary schools in Bengal. In Burma, the majority of 
the schools are monastic. In Madras there has been an increase 
due to natural expansion. In the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
the local governments have adopted definite programmes of expan¬ 
sion ; programmes have also been prepared for Bihar and Orissa 
and for Bombay, but execution has been postponed for finan cial 
reasons. Since compulsion was introduced in 1920 in a number 
of wards in the city of Bombay, however, there has been a 50 per 
cent, increase in the number of schools, and the total expenditure 
on education has increased 350 per cent. The proportion of the 
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population under instruction varies widely, as indicated in the 
following table for the year 1925 :— 


British 

Provinces 

No of 
Recognised 
Institu¬ 
tions 

No of 
Unrecog¬ 
nised 

Institutions 

Scholars in 
Recognised 
Institutions 

Scholars in 
Unrecog¬ 
nised 

Institutions. 

Percentage 
of total 
Scholars to 
population. 

Aden 1 . 

37 

'9 

2,169 

643 

5-0 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 Bq 

116 

11,162 

4,737 

3-2 

Assam 

5,082 

273 

244 , 4'3 

10,605 

3-2 

Baluchistan . 

87 

251 

5,207 

3,241 

2*0 

Bangalore 

99 

20 

■ 2,355 

7'2 

I 1-0 

Bengal . 

55,888 

1,285 

2,107,127 

43,8 > 5 

4 * 6 

Bihar and Orissa 

50,566 

>,539 

962,425 

37.264 

2 93 

Bombay 

15,814 

.^86 

972,916 

45,856 

5-28 

Burma 

Central Provinces 

6,578 

(8,619 

564,029 

205,560 

4*3 

and Berar . 

4,926 

347 

550,811 

11,342 

2-6 

Coorg . 

1 10 

3 

8,537 

76 

513 

Delhi . 

2 54 

98 

20,175 

1 6,310 

5*4 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 

44,47 6 

3 . 0 S 1 

2,110,269 

82,915 

5*2 

Province . 

667 

2 59 

54,568 

6.443 

2*7 

Punjab 

10,855 

4 . 37 <> 

855,267 

84,182 

4 44 

United Provinces . 

20,289 

2,861 

1,125,185 

67,232 

2 62 

British India . 

195,627 

54,602 

9,186411 

610,933 

3 96 


The majority of children attending elementary schools learn 
to read and write for no more than three years, and on 
returning to agricultural pursuits soon forget these attainments. 

‘ The only radical cure,’ says the official report, 4 India in 
1921-22,’ ‘is the introduction of a compulsory system under 
which children can be retained in school until the primary 
course has been completed.’ With regard to secondary education, 
* the demand is at present,’ says the report above quoted, ‘almost 
inexhaustible, and all efforts at improvement [in the conditions] 
seem to be swamped by an overwhelming supply of cheap and bad 
institutions.’ The Seva Sadan Society, of Poona—‘ an institution 
which has no counterpart in any other part of India ’ {Progress of 
Education in India, official publication, 1923)—maintains classes 
in the vernacular and in English, workroom classes, music classes, 
a college for primary teachers, classes for nurses and midwives, etc. 

1 For purpose* of internal administration Aden i* treated at part of Indie. 
See, however, alto page 14.1. 
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It has branches in Bombay and Satara. There are 12 special insti¬ 
tutions for the blind and 14 for deaf-mutes, most of them being 
conducted by foreign missions or by charitable societies. Although 
the provision appears to be inadequate, actually few of these schools 
are full. The official report, Education in India in 1924-5, states 
that * the money which a defective child can earn after training (in 
these schools) is generally much less than he can earn by mendicancy.’ 

So far as regards the Indian states, the following observations 
may be made :— 

Baluchistan. There are 76 Government schools, 7 of which 
are for girls, while 1 is a European school for both boys and girls. 
The aggregate enrolment is 3606, of whom 622 are girls. Nearly 
half the pupils are Hindus. There are also 202 private schools 
with 2651 pupils. 

Baroda. A progressive educational policy has been adopted, 
and education is largely free and compulsory. 

Central India Agency. Educational work is making progress, 
but varies greatly in the 50 different States. 

Mysore. Elementary education is free (since 1908), and a 
high educational level is maintained. 

North-West Frontier Province. Free elementary education was 
introduced in 1912. 

Rajputana Agency. Education is generally in a backward state. 

Emplotmknt 

Under the Indian Factories (Amendment) Act, 1922, which 
applies to the whole of British India, the minimum age for employ¬ 
ment in factories, workshops, etc., is 12, and employment is sub¬ 
ject to a medical certificate. No child may be employed for more 
than 6 hours per day, nor before 5.30 a.m. or alter 7 p.m. Children 
may not be employed in certain dangerous occupations, nor may 
young people under 18 be employed in certain processes in con¬ 
nection with lead, zinc, and chemical works. The minimum age 
for employment in mines is 13, and children below that age are 
prohibited from entering underground workings. The minimum 
age for work in ports, quays, docks, etc., is 12. The United 
Planters’ Association of South India passed a resolution, in 1922, 
voluntarily agreeing, inter alia, that no child under 14 should be 
employed during the hours fixed for school attendance, or at any 
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time in such a way as to prejudice his attendance at school. The 
Primary Education Acts (applicable in certain provinces only—see 
ante , * Education ’) prohibit employment of children who should 
be at school. India is a member of the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations. 

Delinquency 

The Borstal system of dealing with juvenile offenders is in 
operation in several provinces, and the provision of industrial 
training for juveniles and their segregation from other offenders 
is a generally accepted policy. There are 8 reformatory schools 
and (at Dharwan, Bombay) i juvenile prison. The Indian Gaols 
Committee has recommended that the schools should be made as 
like ordinary schools as possible. The Madras Children’s Act, 
1920, abolished the term * reformatory ’ schools, and substituted 
‘certified’ schools. The Bengal Children’s Act, 1922, which 
applies to juvenile offenders as to neglected and destitute children, 
is administered jointly by the Judicial Department and the Educa¬ 
tion Department. Juvenile courts are set up under both Acts. 
The criminal tribes, whose hereditary occupation is theft, are dealt 
with under the Criminal Tribes Act, which empowers the Govern¬ 
ment to settle any notified criminal tribe in a definite locality (they 
are usually nomadic), that efforts may be made to convert them 
and their children into good citizens. The children are provided 
with facilities for education and moral instruction. 

Legislation 

Among the principal statutes relating wholly or in part to 
children are the following :— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages Registration Act, 1886. 

Reformatory Schools Act, vm. of 1897. 

Primary Education Acts, 1918-1920. (See ante under ‘Education’ for 
provincial adoptions.) 

City of Bombay, Primary F.ducation Act, 1920. 

Madras Children Act (Madras Act tv. of 1920), and Amendment (Madras 
Act 1. of 1924). 

Bengal Children Act (Bengal Act it. of 1922), and Amendment (Bengal 
Act v. of 1923). 

Bombay Children Act (Bombay Act xm. of 1924). 

Bharatpur Social Reforms Act, 1926. 

Criminal Tribes Act. 

The question of an AU-India Children Act is under con¬ 
sideration. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The following are among the principal voluntary efforts existing 
wholly or in part for the welfare of children :— 

Boy Scouts, General Secretsry for India, Viceregal Lodge, Delhi, and 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 

Girl Guides, Hon. General Secretary for India, Ghorpuri, Poona. 

Lady Chelmsford All-India League for Maternity and Child Welfare, 
Imperial Secretariat, Delhi, and Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 

Lady Reading's Women of India Fund. 

Lady WiUingdon Maternity Homes, Bombay. 

National Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of 
India, Simla. 

National Baby Week Council. 

Servants of India. 

Society for Protection of C hildren, Calcutta. 

Social Service League, Madras and elsewhere. 

In this category, the social activities of the Salvation Army, the 
various Christian missionary societies, and the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations may also be mentioned. 


Commonwealth of Australia [. Australasia] 

Federal Capital—Canberra 

The Commonwealth of Australia has an area of 2,974,581 
square miles, comprising the states of New South Wales, Queens¬ 
land, South Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, 
and the Northern and Federal Capital Territories. The Terri¬ 
tories (under Order in Council) of Norfolk Island and Papua, and 
the mandated territory (under the League of Nations) of Nauru, 
are not included in the above area nor in the following vital statistics. 
The estimated population is (31st December 1926) 6,110,514, 
exclusive of full-blood aboriginals, of whom there are about 60,000. 
Approximately 1,956,000 of the population are children of 15 and 
under. The birth-rate, which had fallen steadily for some years, 
showed an increase in 1920, but had fallen in 1926 to 22-02 per 
1000 of the mean population, which is much below the pre-war 
rate. The infant mortality rate is (1926) 53-99 per 1000 births. 
The illegitimate birth-rate is (1925) 1-06 per 1000 of the popula¬ 
tion, and the illegitimate infant mortality rate 84-83 per 1000 
illegitimate births. As to registration of births and vaccination, 
see under the several states. The largest religious sect is (1921) 
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the Church of England, with 2,372,995 adherents; the Roman 
Catholic Church numbers 1,134,002 adherents; Presbyterian, 
636,974; Methodist, 632,629; Baptist, 105,703; and there 
are many smaller sects of less than 100,000 adherents each. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900 
(Imperial), invests the Commonwealth Parliament with power to 
legislate as to divorce and matrimonial causes and, in relation 
thereto, parental rights and the custody and guardianship of 
infants. The Commonwealth Parliament has not, however, yet 
legislated, and the law of marriage and divorce follows that of 
England, with certain variations which are noted under the several 
states, post. 

Native customs, however, persist among the aborigines of the 
less accessible parts of the interior. The tribal organisation is 
based on that of the family, and is matriarchal in its social aspect 
but patriarchal territorially. The sons inherit the fathers’ hunting- 
grounds, but bear their mothers’ names and acquire through them 
the right to certain wives. Marriage is regulated by the matri¬ 
archal order and is subject to very stringent rules. With possibly 
one tribal exception, no one may marry within his own totem (or 
family) group. Polygamy is sometimes to be met with, and at 
the death of a man his widow passes to his brother. 

Child Welfare 

The Maternity Allowance Act, 1912-26, provides for the pay¬ 
ment of £5 in respect of each birth occurring in Australia. The 
allowance is payable to the mother on notification of the birth, 
but aliens and aboriginal natives of Australia or of the Pacific Islands 
are not entitled to the allowance. All classes of the community, 
and not only those in needy circumstances, are accustomed to 
claim the allowance, and a sum of £688,205 was expended in this 
way during the financial year 1924-25. 

Education 

Throughout Australia, elementary education up to 14 years of 
age is compulsory and free, while there eiists, in most of the states, 
provision for scholarships and bursaries to the higher Government 
schools, to the secondary schools, and to the universities. As to 
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the details of the educational system, see the references under the 
headings of the several states and territories, post. 

Reference may here be made to the initiatory customs of the 
aborigines. Circumcision obtains among some tribes in the middle 
of the continent, where boys undergo three stages of initiation in a 
place forbidden to women : At about 10, they are covered with 
blood drawn from older men ; at about 12 they are circumcised 
(or, alternatively, among some tribes, a tooth is knocked out) ; 
and at puberty they are tattooed and scarred. Girls, also, are 
scarred at puberty and are subject to other rites. 

Employment 

The minimum age for and other conditions of juvenile employ¬ 
ment vary in the several states, cj.v. The Commonwealth is a 
member of the International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations. 

Delinquency 

See under the several states, post. 

Legislation 

The principal Act of the Commonwealth Parliament relating 
to children is the Maternity Allowance Act, 1912. 


STATE OF NEW SOUTH WALES (Australia) 
Capital—Sydney 

The state of New South Whales, the oldest of the colonies forming 
the Commonwealth, has an area of 309,452 square miles, and a 
population estimated at (1926) 2,317,746, of whom about r8,ooo 
are of non-European race. The number of children aged 15 or 
under is 722,800. The birth-rate is (192 5) 23-5 per j000, and the 
infantile mortality rate 60 68 per 1000 births. The illegitimate 
birth-rate is 49-5 per 1000 total births. The illegitimate infantile 
mortality rate is 108-97 per 1000 illegitimate births. Registration 
of births is compulsory within 60 days, but still-births are not 
registered. Vaccination is not compulsory, but public vaccinators 
are appointed. 

Makkiage, Divorce, etc. Marriage and divorce laws are 
based on those of England. The principal grounds for divorce 
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are—on the part of the wife—adultery, desertion, or habitual 
drunkenness and neglect of domestic duties for three years, im¬ 
prisonment for three years and upwards, and under sentence for at 
least seven years, and conviction for attempt to murder ; and—on 
the part of the husband—adultery, desertion, or habitual drunken¬ 
ness, coupled with neglect to support, or cruelty, for three years; 
imprisonment (as above), and attempted murder. Children born 
before the marriage of their parents are legitimised by the post¬ 
natal union of the latter, provided no legal impediment to the 
marriage existed at the time of birth. There is no statutory pro¬ 
hibition directed against the teaching or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare. The first corporate effort for child welfare 
was made in 1904, when the Sydney Municipal Council inaugur¬ 
ated a movement for the instruction in hygiene and appointed a 
trained nurse to inspect the homes of the newly bom infants. 
Ten years later, Government baby clinics were established, the 
first being in Sydney, where the organisation had been commenced 
by private effort. There are now 34 clinics in operation, with an 
annual attendance of about 132,000, while the nurses pay about 
51,000 home visits annually. The Royal Society for the Welfare 
of Mothers and Children has established a welfare training school 
for nurses and two welfare centres, each of which has a baby clinic, 
day nursery, kindergarten, playground, and milk and ice depot. 
In the outlying country districts, nurses engaged by the Bush 
Nursing Association afford assistance to mothers and advise them 
as to the feeding and treatment of their children. The State has 
established six maternity homes and hostels in Sydney, and a hospital 
for children suffering from infantile diseases, and children are 
admitted to all the general hospitals. Homes for infants under 
3, whether institutions or private dwellings, must be licensed 
under the Infant Protection Act and are subject to inspection. 

Under the Child Welfare Act, 1923, a Child Welfare Depart¬ 
ment was set up under the Ministry of Public Instruction. Child 
Welfare services may be classified under the following headings : 
(1) those wholly maintained by the State ; (2) those subsidised by 
the State ; (3) those which are wholly self-supporting. Of those 
in category (1) some are under the control of the Ministry of Public 
Health, and others of the Department of Public Instruction ; the 
former comprise a maternity hospital, an infants’ hospital, 50 baby 
health centres, the issue of infants’ clothing in necessitous cases, and 
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the maintenance of 2 female inspectors: the services under the 
department of Public Instruction comprise the medical examina¬ 
tion of school children (which is general, but not compulsory) and 
arrangements for their treatment, and the care of orphan and other 
dependent children, the provision of allowances for deserted and 
widowed mothers having children to support, and the control of 
various children’s institutions. The institutions in category (2) 
comprise certain maternity and children’s hospitals, welfare centres, 
milk depots, day nurseries, and infants’ home, the Kindergarten 
Union, etc. The more important of these and of the self-support¬ 
ing institutions, category (3), are enumerated in the list of Volun¬ 
tary Societies and Institutions, page 6r. 

Medical inspection of school children began, in Sydney, in May 
1907, and later in the year the work was extended to Newcastle. 
In 1911, the practice was extended to the south coast district and 
to a number of inland towns, and two years later the scheme was 
reorganised to embrace every pupil in the state whose parents 
desired that he should be medically examined. There is no 
comprehensive system for the treatment of mentally-deficient 
children, but the question is receiving the attention of the school 
medical and teaching authorities. 

The treatment of neglected and destitute children has been 
developed along the lines of the boarding-out system, and it is an 
accepted principle that, when it is necessary in the children’s 
interests for the State to interfere with the conditions of family life, 
the children should be reared in the natural surroundings of a 
home. Treatment in institutions is restricted, therefore, to special 
cases. The boarding-out system has been in vogue since 1881, 
and is controlled by the State Children Relief Board, appointed 
by the Governor of the state, and subject to the direction of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. There are also certain institu¬ 
tions maintained by religious bodies and other organisations, in 
which children are placed by their guardians in preference to being 
boarded out under the State system. Further, the Board may 
arrange the permanent adoption of orphan children, or of those 
surrendered for adoption, but many private adoptions are arranged 
without the cognisance of the Board. The State Children Relief 
Act also provides for contributions towards the support, in their 
own homes, of the children of necessitous widows and of wives 
deprived of their husband’s support. Adoption of children was 
first made legal under Part xiv. of the Child Welfare Act, 1923- 
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By the Amendment of 1924, the Child Welfare Department is 
given power to introduce cases for adoption to the Supreme Court. 
Between the commencement of the Act and 31st December 1926, 
the Department arranged for the adoption of over 800 children 
under the Act, free of cost to the adopting parents. A Child 
Endowment Act was passed in 1927. 

Education. The system of national education embraces all 
branches of primary, secondary, and technical education, and in 
addition there are a number of private educational establishments, 
most of them conducted under the auspices of the various religious 
denominations, and all subject to State inspection. The complete 
scheme is designed to ensure co-ordination between the public 
and private education systems, and to provide a clear avenue from 
kindergarten to university. Education is compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14. There are 3243 State schools of all grades, 
with a total enrolment of 325,403. Education is free in both 
primary and secondary schools. Kindergarten classes are attached 
to many of the primary schools. Correspondence and travelling 
(van) schools are provided for the benefit of children in isolated 
districts. There are 709 private schools with an enrolment of 
82,105, of whom over 60,000 are Roman Catholics. In the State 
schools. Church of England, Presbyterian, and Methodist children 
predominate. Technical education is provided through technical 
colleges and trade schools, and fees arc generally charged. There 
are over 9000 technical and trade students. Numerous exhibi¬ 
tions and bursaries are available to enable students from the State 
and private schools to proceed to the University of Sydney. The 
State education system does not provide for crippled children, or 
for the deaf, dumb, or blind, but voluntary institutions receive 
State support. Facilities have recently been introduced for the 
care and training of mentally defective children. 

Employment. No child under 14 may be employed in any 
factory, unless by special permission of the Minister for Labour 
and Industry, and such special permission may not be given to a 
child under the age of 13, and is rarely granted to a girl under the 
age of 14 years. The employment of juveniles under 16 in a 
factory is conditional upon a medical certificate of physical fitness. 
The Board of Trade, which controls the conditions of apprentice¬ 
ship, co-operates with the Education Department in encouraging 
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employed young persons to attend technical, trade, or continuation 
schools. Girls are not allowed to engage in street trading; boys 
under 16 must be licensed, and regular school attendance is obliga¬ 
tory on those under 14. 

Delinquency. Juvenile delinquents under 16 are charged in 
separate children’s courts, before magistrates who possess special 
qualifications, and many of the children brought before the courts 
are tested mentally by the medical officers. An official report 
states that * it is desirable that the examinations should embrace 
all the children coming under the operations of the Juvenile 
Offenders Act.’ A large number of the juvenile offenders are 
released with an admonition ; many others are placed on proba¬ 
tion, and committal to an institution is regarded as a final resort. 
Children on probation come under the supervision of the State 
Children Relief Department. For the reformation and training 
of delinquent children the State maintains 4 training schools. The 
minimum age at which a child may be sentenced to imprisonment 
or to death is 7. 

Legislation. The principal current Acts of the State Legisla¬ 
ture affecting children are as follows:— 

Factories and Shops Act, mi:. 

De-erccd Wive, .uiJ Children Act, 1901, and Amendment, 1913. 

Legitimation Act, 1902. 

Welfare of Mothers and Babies Act, 1919. 

Juvenile Migrants' Apprenticeship Act, 1923. 

Widows’ Pensions Act, 1925. 

Child Wellare Act, 192;, and Amendment, 1924. (Consolidate the State 
Relief Act, 1901 ; Children’s Protection Act, 1902 ; Infants’ Pro¬ 
tection Act, 1904 ; and the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders’ 
Act, 1905.) 

CliildyJ^ndowmeat Act, 1927. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the princi¬ 
pal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are the following :— 

Anglican Homes for Children. 

Benevolent Society of New South Wales, Sydney. 

Boy Scouts Association, 42 Margaret Street, Sydney. 

Day Nursery Association, Sydney. 

Girl Guides, N.S.W. Headquarters, 114A Pitt Street, Sydney. 

Infants’ Home, Ashlicld. 

Junior Red Cross, 283 George Street, Sydney. 
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Roman Catholic Homes and Orphanages. 

Royal Alexander Hospital for Children, Sydney. 

Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Children, Sydney, which 
maintains an Infant Welfare Training School for Nurses. 

Salvation Army Homes for Boys and Girls. 

Save the Children Fund, c/o Mrs. Bennett, 2 Sirius Flats, Crcmorne Road, 

Cremornc, Sydney. 

Society for Providing Homes for Neglected Children. 

Sydney Benevolent Society. (Includes among its agencies a hospital for 
tick children, and a welfare home for homeless children and foundlings.) 


STATE OF QUEENSLAND (Australia) 

Capital—Brisbane 

The state of Queensland has an area estimated at 670,500 square 
miles, and a population estimated at (1926) 879,396, including 
about 20,000 aborigines, of whom about 9000 are civilised. The 
number of children aged under 15 is (1921) 264,891. The 
birth-rate among the non-aboriginal population is (1923) 24-89 
per 1000, and the illegitimate birth-rate is 54 per 1000 births. 
The infantile mortality rate is (1923) 53-95 per 1000 births. 
Births must be registered within 60 days; illegitimate births must 
be notified to the nearest registrar within 3 days by the occupier 
of the premises where the birth occurs. Infant vaccination is not 
compulsory. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. English law, with slight modifica¬ 
tions, obtains. Insanity for five years is a ground for divorce. 
Children born out of wedlock may be legitimised on the sub¬ 
sequent intermarriage of their parents. 

Child Welfare. The State maintains baby clinics and pre¬ 
natal centres in the principal towms, and a training school for infants’ 
nurses at Brisbane; the Creche and Kindergarten Association 
receives a State subsidy. Many other voluntary child welfare 
societies are affiliated to the Queensland Children’s Welfare 
Association. Medical inspection of school children is in opera¬ 
tion, and about 16,000 children are examined annually. The 
children in the northern and western districts suffer largely from 
defective vision, and throughout the whole state defects of the teeth 
are very common, but the condition is improving. A grant of 
£50,000 from the British Red Cross Society has been invested, the 
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income being devoted to providing bush nurses, mainly for the 
assistance of the families of returned soldiers and sailors. De¬ 
pendent children are cared for by the State in institutions and by 
boarding out (wherever possible with their own mothers) under 
the supervision of the State Children’s Council. There are 
twelve orphanages. 

Education. Elementary education is free and compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 14. There are (1925) 1707 State 
schools (13 of them high schools), with an enrolment of about 
130,500 children, of whom about 1500 are in the high schools. 
There are also xo grammar schools, with 1600 pupils. Further, 
there are 165 private schools, with about 20,000 pupils, 17 techni¬ 
cal schools, with 12,000 pupils, and various continuation classes 
at which attendance is compulsory. There is liberal provision 
for scholarships. In Brisbane and other important centres there 
are special educational institutions for sub-normal and backward 
children. Since 1924 it has been obligatory on parents of blind, 
deaf, and dumb children to place them under systematic instruction. 
The State assists, but does not control, kindergarten schools for 
children under 6. 

Employment. No child under the age of 14 may be employed 
in a workshop or factory, and children are completely debarred 
from certain unhealthy occupations. There is no age limit for shop 
employment, street trading, or other casual work. 

Delinquency. Juvenile delinquents (under 17) are brought 
before a children’s court. Reformatory schools are supervised by 
the State Children’s Council. The minimum age for imprison¬ 
ment is 17 ; the death penalty was abolished in 1922. 

Legislation. The principal current Acts of the State Legisla¬ 
ture relating to children are as follows :— 

State Education Act, 1873, and Amendments, 1897, 1900, 1910, 1912. 

Guardianship and Custody of Infants Act, 1891. 

Children’s Protection Act, 1896. 

Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act, 1905. 

Infant Life Protection Act, 1905, and Amendments, 1918 and 1921. 

State Children Acts, 1911 to 1924. 

Apprenticeship Act, 1924. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the principal 
voluntary efforts on behalf of children are the following :— 

Boy Scouts, Box 596, G.P.O., Brisbane. 

Brisbane Institute of Social Service, 471 Brunswick Street, New Farm. 
Children’s Welfare Association, Brisbane. 

Criche and Kindergarten Association, 63 Queen Street, Brisbane. 

Girl Guides, State Secretary, Ashgrove, Brisbane. 

Lady Chelmsford Milk Institute, 459 Adelaide Street, Brisbane. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Brisbane. 


STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA (Australia) 
Capital—Adelaide 

The state of South Australia has an area of 380,070 square 
miles, and a population (exclusive of aborigines) of (1926) 558,478. 
The number of children aged under 15 is (1926) 176,500. The 
number of aborigines living in a wild state beyond the reach of 
civilisation is unknown. The birth-rate (1925) is 2188 per 
1000, and the infantile mortality rate (1925) 51-40 per 1000 
births. Of the births 30-5 per 1000 were illegitimate, this being 
the lowest rate in the whole Commonwealth. Registration of 
births is compulsory within six months, and is effected without fee 
within 6 weeks. Births are not notifiable to the public health 
authorities. Vaccination was compulsory until 1917, when an 
Act was passed abolishing the compulsory clauses of the Vaccina¬ 
tion Act, 1882. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. English law, with slight modifica¬ 
tion, obtains. Children born out of wedlock may be legitimised 
on the subsequent intermarriage of their parents. 

Child Welfare. The state is well provided with child welfare 
clinics. There are (1927) 39 centres in connection with the School 
for Mothers Institute. This work is subsidised by the Govern¬ 
ment and by the local authorities. Medical examination of school 
children is in operation, and about 3500 children are examined 
annually. Teeth are generally found to be in a very bad con¬ 
dition on first examination, though they tend to be in a better state 
among the children of the north than in the metropolitan zone. 
Optical defects, on the other hand, are more numerous in the 
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northern area, the eye condition of children bom in the arid parts 
being very unsatisfactory. Dependent and orphan children are 
cared for in institutions or are boarded out, and in either case they 
are subject to supervision under the Children’s Protection Acts. 
The homes of illegitimate children under 7 are also liable to inspec¬ 
tion. Aboriginal and half-caste children are under the care of 
the Protector of Aborigines, but may be transferred until the age 
of 18 to the State Children’s Council, in order to separate these 
children from the adults, to educate them in a new environment, 
and to train them to trades. Bush nurses are provided under a 
grant from the British Red Cross Society. There is a Govern¬ 
ment hospital (Mareeba Babies’ Hospital) for infants up to 2 
years. 

Education. Education is compulsory between the ages of 
6 and 14, and is free in the State primary, secondary, and technical 
schools. Moreover, the Government grants scholarships to the 
higher schools and universities. There are (1924) 1227 schools, 
including 186 private schools. The number of children in attend¬ 
ance is (1924) 100,405, of whom 16,922 attend the private schools. 
There are 23 high schools, 18 higher primary schools, 13 domestic 
arts centres, 11 woodwork centres, and 13 technical schools. There 
are also correspondence schools for children in isolated districts 
(cf. New South Wales), with headquarters at Adelaide. One 
family of children in the state is 40c miles from the nearest school, 
and another 320 miles, while several families live along the camel 
tracks in the north. 

Employment. The minimum legal age for regular employ¬ 
ment is 14, but a child may engage in street trading and in certain 
casual occupations at 12. No male under 16, and no female, 
may be employed in any factory for more than 48 hours in any one 
week, to hours in any one day, or later than 9 p.m. There are 
various restrictions proliibiting the work of children in certain 
dangerous trades. Apprenticeship is regulated by the Industrial 
Code Act of 1920, which fixes the maximum age at 20. Technical 
education and vocational training are provided by the Education 
Department. 

Delinquency. The State Children’s Department is the channel 
through which delinquent children pass, as well as those who are 
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neglected and destitute. Before being passed on to this depart¬ 
ment the child is brought before the children’s court, which deals 
with juvenile offenders up to the age of 18, who are brought before 
special courts. No person under 18 may be sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment ; there is no statutory minimum age for the death 
penalty. The Government maintains 3 reformatories and 2 pro¬ 
bationary schools. 

Legislation. The principal current Acts of the State Legisla¬ 
ture relating to children are as follows:— 

Destitute Persons Act, 188r. 

State Children Act, 1895, and Amendments, iqoo, 1901 (2), 1909, and 1918. 

Affiliation Law Amendment Act, 1898. 

Children’s Protection Act, 1899, and Amendments, 1904 and 1918. 

Intestate Destitute Relief Act, 1910. 

Adoption of Children Act, 1915. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the principal 
voluntary efforts on behalf of children are the following *.— 

Babies' Home, Walkerville. 

Babies' Home, Woodville. 

Boy Scouts, Devon House, Pine Street, Adelaide. 

Children’s Home, WaUterviUe. 

Children’s Hospital, Adelaide. 

Church of England Orphanage, Mitcham. 

Destitute Asylum, Adelaide. (This institution includes lying-in and 
children’s departments.) 

Girl Guides, 172 North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Muida Home, Brighton, for Feeble-minded and Epileptics. 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Largs Bay. 

St. Vincent de Paul Orphanage, Goodwood. 

Salvation Army, Adelaide. 

Save the Children Fund and Armenian Relief Fund, National Chamber*, 
King William Street, Adelaide. 

School for Motbcis Centres. 


STATE OF TASMANIA (. Australia ) 

Capital—Hobart 

The state of Tasmania, comprising the island of that name and 
the adjacent smaller islands, has an area of 26,215 square miles, 
and a population of (1924) 213,200, of whom, it is estimated, 
77,430 are children aged 15 or under. The aboriginal race is 
eitinct. The birth-rate is (1924) 25 per 1000 of the population, 
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and the infantile mortality rate (1924) 54-9 per 1000 births. The 
illegitimate birth-rate is 43 per 1000 registered births, and the 
infantile mortality rate among illegitimates is 145 per 1000 births. 
Registration of births is compulsory within 60 days, and births 
taking place in hospitals, nursing homes, etc., must be notified to 
the registrar of births within 24 houTS. Registration of still-births 
is accepted, but is not compulsory. Vaccination is not compulsory. 
The principal religious denominations are Church of England 
(53 per cent, of the population), Roman Catholic (16 per cent.), 
Methodist (13 per cent.), and Presbyterian (7 per cent.). 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. English law, with slight modi¬ 
fications, obtains. 

Child Welfare. Infant clinics are maintained by voluntary 
effort with Government subsidy, this work having been in operation 
since 1917. There are 3 centres in Hobart and suburbs, and 
2 in Launceston, and 11 26 children were dealt with at the former 
during 1924, 1451 others being attended by visiting nurses. The 
Launceston figures are not available. There are 2 children’s 
hospitals, both maintained by the Government. Tasmania was 
the first state in the Commonwealth to institute medical examina¬ 
tion of school children. Practically all children in elementary 
schools (State and private) come under examination at least once 
in every two years. Dental clinics have been established at Hobart 
and Launceston. The care of neglected and dependent children 
is vested in the Children of the State Department, and children 
are either maintained in institutions or boarded out. Children 
may be adopted up to the age of 17. The Midwives Act pre¬ 
scribes registration and a certain minimum of qualifications, and 
under the Licensing Act of 1917 alcoholic liquor may not be 
served to youths under 21. 

Education. Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14. There are 502 State and subsidised elementary 
schools, with .39,537 pupils, and 5 State high schools, which are 
also free, with an enrolment of about 910. There are also 4 tech¬ 
nical schools and 4 junior technical schools, with a total enrolment 
of about 1200. Mentally and physically defective children are 
also subject to compulsory education, and special schools are pro¬ 
vided for the purpose. Children may be admitted to the State 
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schools at the age of 5, and both State and private kindergartens 
are available. Bursaries for continued education are provided by 
the State. 

Employment. The minimum age for employment in factories 
and workshops is 14, but there are no restrictions with regard to 
other forms of employment. 

Delinquency. Juvenile offenders (under 17) are brought be¬ 
fore the children's court, and are placed on probation, or committed 
to the care of the Children of the State Department, which may 
direct that the offender be placed in an institution or boarded out. 
The minimum age at which a child may be committed to prison is 
14, but the practice is not to commit to prison before the age of 17, 
which is also the minimum age for capital punishment. 

Legislation. The principal current Acts of the State Legisla¬ 
ture relating to children are as follows :— 

Prevention ot Cruelty to and Protection of Children Act, 1X95. 

Young Persons' and Women’s Detention Act, 1906. 

Factories Act, 1910, and Amendments, 1911 and 1917. 

Midwives Act, 1911, and Amendment, 1918. 

Bursaries Act, 1915. 

Mines and Works Regulation Act, 1915. 

Licensing Act, 1917. {Inter aha prohibits semng of alcoholic liquor to 
youths under St.) 

Children of the State Act, 1918 (‘ The Children’s Charter ’), and Amend¬ 
ments, 1922 and 1923. 

Adoption of Children Act, 1920. 

Mental Deficiency Act, 1920, and Amendment, 1925. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the principal 
voluntary efforts on behalf of children are the following :— 

Ashley Home for Boys, Deloraine. 

Baby Health Association, 164 Brisbane Street, Launceston. 

Boy Scouts, 63 Montpelier Road, Hobart. 

Children’s Home, Hew Town. 

Child Welfare Associations, Hobart and Launceston. 

Free Kindergarten Association, Hobart. 

Girl Guides, ‘ Garstang,' Fisher’s Avenue, Lower Sandy Bay, Hobart. 

Girls’ Horae, Launceston. 

Girls’ Industrial School, New Town. 

Kennedy Boys’ Home, Hobart. 

St. Joteph’i Orphanage, Hobart. 

Save the Children Fund, 8 Union Street, Launceston. 
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STATE OF VICTORIA {Australia) 

Capital—Melbourne 

The state of Victoria has an area of 87,884 square miles, and a 
population of (1925) 1,684,017, of whom about 225,000 are 
under the age of 15 years. Of the total population, about 4000 are 
Chinese, while the aborigines number less than 600, and other non- 
Europeans are very few. The birth-rate (1923) is 22-31 per 1000 
of the population, and the infantile mortality rate 65-70 per 1000 
births. The illegitimate birth-rate is 44-5 per 1000 total births. 
Registration of births is compulsory within 60 days. Vaccination 
is compulsory, subject to a ‘ conscience clause ’ similar to that 
which operates in the United Kingdom, q.z\ 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The laws governing marriage and 
divorce are based on those of England, but insanity has been a ground 
for divorce since 1919. Illegitimate children may be legitimised 
at any time after the marriage of the parents on the application of 
the father (or of the mother if the father has died during the pre¬ 
ceding two years), and on the payment of fees varying from 10s. 
to 20$., provided that there was at the time of the birth no impedi¬ 
ment to the marriage. 

Child Welfare. The care of such children under the age of 
5 as may need it, is vested in the Department for Neglected Chil¬ 
dren, under the Infant Life Protection Act, 1915, which also gives 
power for the establishment of maternity homes, infant asylums, 
and cottage homes. There are twelve State-aided institutions for 
neglected children, with an average total of 544 inmates. At the 
end of 1921 there were 4281 neglected children boarded out, 
860 placed with friends, 458 apprenticed or in service, 498 in 
institutions, and 7 others visiting relatives—a total of 6104 ‘ State 
wards.’ In addition, 7534 such children were ‘ boarded out’ to 
their own mothers, under the provision of the Children’s Main¬ 
tenance Act, 1919. The welfare of the children boarded out is 
supervised by honorary committees, who report to the department. 
Adopted children are subject to supervision under the Infant Life 
Protection Act. Medical examination of school children is in 
operation, and a school dental clinic has been established. 
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There is also much charitable effort in the state on behalf of 
children. (See list of Voluntary Societies and Institutions on 
page 71.) On ‘ Wattle Day,’ organised annually in September by 
the Children’s Welfare Association, sprigs of wattle blossom are 
sold to the public on behalf of charities for children, £6000 or 
£7000 being raised each year. 

Education. Education is compulsory between the ages of 
6 and 14, and is free in the elementary stage, but pupils buy their 
own bools and material. A child is exempt from the obligation 
to attend school, however, if his residence is more than a pre¬ 
scribed (and varying according to the child’s age) distance from the 
nearest school. Associated with each school is an advisory com¬ 
mittee, consisting of members nominated by the parents of the 
pupils, the function of which is inter alia to exercise a general 
oversight over the school buildings and grounds and the mainten¬ 
ance of school gardens. There are 2333 State primary schools, 
with about 214,000 pupils, of whom about 13,000 are under 6 
and about 14,600 over 14 years of age. After completing the ele¬ 
mentary school course, pupils may proceed to the evening continua¬ 
tion schools, higher elementary schools, district high schools, or 
the trade schools. The district high schools are designed to provide 
an avenue, at little or no cost to the parents, leading from the ele¬ 
mentary schools to the technical schools and the university. Many 
of the district high schools are equipped with farms, and provide 
agricultural courses. There are about 6600 pupils in attendance 
at 31 of these schools. Of higher elementary schools there are 
42, with over 3000 pupils. There are also 19 schools known as 
‘ central schools,’ in which a preparatory course of secondary 
education is offered. About 2000 pupils arc in attendance at these 
schools. There are 27 State-aided technical schools. 

Employment. No boy under 14, and no girl under 15, may be 
employed in a factory, and only 5 per cent, of total employees in 
factories are (1926) children under 16. No male under 16, and 
no female of any age, may be employed for more than 48 hours per 
week, or for more than 10 hours in any day, or later than 9 p.m., 
and no female under 16 may work before 6 a.m. or after 6 p.m. 
There are also other limitations as to age in certain kinds of employ¬ 
ment. A medical certificate of fitness is required in the case of 
every young person under the age of 16 employed in a factory. 
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Delinquency. Juvenile offenders are dealt with by special 
children’s courts. There are 4 private State-aided reformatory 
schools, and 1 wholly maintained by the Government. 

Legislation. The principal current Acts of the state Legisla¬ 
ture relating to children are as follows :— 

Education Act, 1915. 

Infant Life Protection Act, 1915. 

Master and Apprentices Act, 1915. 

Factories and Shops Acts, 1915, 1919, 1920. 

Custody of Infants Act, 1917. 

Children’s Maintenance Act, 1919. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the prin¬ 
cipal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are the following :— 

Bov Scouts, Chief Commissioner, 47 Chaucer Street, Canterbury. 
Children’s Hospital, Carlton, Melbourne. 

Children's Welfare Association, Little Collins Street, Melbourne. 

Church of England Neglected Children’s Aid Society, Melbourne. 
Foundling Hospital and Infants’ Home, Melbourne. 

Girl Guides, State Secretin, 17 Soring Street, Melbourne. 

League of Young Gardeners, Melbourne. 

Melbourne Pediatric Society Children’s Hospital, Carlton, Melbourne. 
Methodist Homes for Children, Melbourne. 

Presbyterian and Scots Church Neglected Children’s Home, Melbourne. 
Queen Victoria Hospital for Women and Children, Melbourne. 

Royal Victorian Institute for the Blind, St. Kilda Road, Melbourne. 

(Admits and educates blind children.) 

St. Joseph’s Foundling Hospital, Broadmeadows. 

Save the Children Fund and Armenian Relief Fund. Hon. Treasurer, 
The Lord Mayor, Tnvn Hall, Melbourne. 

Sutherland Children's Home. 

Victorian Children's Aid Society, Melbourne. 

Victorian Deaf and Dumb Institution (for children), St, Kilda Road, 
Melbourne. 

Victorian State Schools Horticultural Society, Oalslagb. 


STATE OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA {Australia) 
Capital — Perth 

The state of Western Australia has an area of 975,920 square 
miles, and an enumerated population (1924) of 360,352. The 
number of wild natives is not known, but has been roughly esti¬ 
mated at about 30,000. The birth-rate is (1923) 22’55 per 1000 
of the mean population, illegitimate births being 36^41 per 1000 
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births. The infantile mortality rate is (1923) 56'2 per 1000 
births. The number of children aged 15 or under is (census 1921) 
113,834. Registration of births is compulsory within 60 days, 
and midwives are required to report all births attended by them 
within 48 hours. Still-births must also be registered. Vaccina¬ 
tion is compulsory, but conscientious objection may be made. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The marriage law follows that of 
England. The principal grounds for divorce are adultery, sodomy, 
or bestiality on the husband’s part, adultery on the wife’s part, 
desertion by either party for three years, habitual drunkenness on 
the husband’s part coupled with desertion or neglect to support 
the wife, or on the wife’s part, neglect of domestic duties, imprison¬ 
ment for not less than three years, and insanity. Children born out 
of wedlock may be legitimised by the subsequent marriage of the 
parents, on the father’s making the necessary declaration. The 
custody of the children is left to the discretion of the court. 

Child Welfare. Child welfare work has been in operation 
since 1922 only, and there are three welfare centres, maintained 
by the State at a cost of about £ 200 annually. Medical inspection 
of school children has been in vogue since 1917, and there is a 
school dental clinic. Dependent children are cared for in subsi¬ 
dised homes (see list of Institutions, page 73), or by being boarded 
out, and in many cases ailowanc esare paid to mothers with chil¬ 
dren whom they would otherwise be unable to support. On 
30th June 1926, there were 579 children in institutions, 383 
boarded out on subsidy, 399 children boarded out with relatives 
without subsidy, and 2523 with their mothers (832 in number) 
who were receiving allowances. These children and homes are 
supervised by the State Children’s Department, created, in 1907, 
to deal with the care and protection of children. This depart¬ 
ment also deals with adopted children and the supervision and sub¬ 
sidising of maternity homes. Neglect of and cruelty to children 
are punishable offences. 

Education. Education is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 
14 years, and is free from kindergarten to university. There are 
(i925)789Government primary schools, including 8 central schools 
and 3 district high schools with 51,663 pupils, 4 Government free 
high schools with 1041 pupils, 119 private schools with 11,224 
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pupils. Further education is also provided by means of continua¬ 
tion schools, technical schools, private secondary schools, and a 
school of agriculture. There are 5 kindergarten schools which are 
conducted by the Kindergarten Union, subsidised by the Govern¬ 
ment. There is a school for men tally-defective children, under 
the control of a psychologist, and institutions for deaf, dumb, 
blind, and crippled children. For a note on the curricula of the 
primary schools, see The International Year Book of Child Care 
and Protection, 1924, page 58. 

Employment. No boy under 14 and no girl under 15 may be 
employed in a factory, shop, or warehouse, and children engaged 
in street trading are subject to licence, and must be over 12. Girls 
over school age are often employed in domestic work until 1 5, 
when they gravitate to factory or shop work. The percentage of 
child employees in factories to the total number of employees 
(4-46 in 1921) is the lowest for any state in the Commonwealth. 

Delinquency. Juvenile offenders are brought before a chil¬ 
dren’s court, and, if coot icted, are either sent to an industrial 
school or are released, on probation, to their parents or other 
responsible person, under the supervision of a probation officer. 
A child under the age of 7 jear-. i-. held to be not criminally respon¬ 
sible, nor is a child under 14 unless it be proved that he had capacity 
to know that he ought not to do the act or make the omission con¬ 
stituting the offence. 

Legislation. The principal Acts of the state Legislature 
relating to children are as follows:— 

Adoption of Children Act, 1896. 

Neglected Children Act, 1907. 

Adoption of Children Amendment Act, 1915. 

Adoption of Children Amendment Act, 1916. 

Criminal Code Amendment Act, 1918. (Provides penalties for sexual 
offences against girls under 17, by guardians, teachers, employers, 
and others.) 

Adoption of Children Amendment Act, 1921. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the principal 
voluntary efforts existing wholly or in part for the care and protec¬ 
tion of children are the following :— 

Boy Scouts, Chief Commissioner, Room 13, M'Neill Chambers, Barrack 
Street, Perth. 

Children's Immigration Society, William Street, Perth. 
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Children’s Protection Society, 7 Stirling Street, East Perth. 
Girl Guides, 1, 13th floor, Economic Chambers, Perth. 
Roman Catholic Boys’ Orphanage, Victoria Park, Clontarf. 
St. Joseph’s Girls’ Orphanage. 

St. Vincent's Foundling Home. 

Salvation Army, Murray and Pier Streets, Perth. 


FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY {Australia) 
Federal Capital—Canberra 

The Federal Capital Territory, formerly part of the state of 
New South Wales, has an area of 940 square miles, and a popu¬ 
lation estimated (30th June 1926) at 5522. The birth-rate is 
(1925) 9-96 per rooo of the mean population, and the infantile 
mortality was 106-38 during 1921;. In the special circumstances 
of the development of this territory, returns must for some time be 
abnormal. There is only a relatively small permanent population, 
and many of the workmen and others engaged in building and 
development work are either single men or liave not brought their 
wives and families with them. A small nucleus of the Federal 
Civil Service has already been transferred, but some years must 
elapse before the full permanent civil service required can be trans¬ 
ferred, and before the capital itself has a permanent population. 
The first session of the Federal Parliament at the capital was opened 
by the Duke of York in 1927. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14, and is 
temporarily carried on by the Education Department of the state 
of New South Wales. 


MANDATED TERRITORY OF NAURU ISLAND 
{Australasia) 

The former German territory of Nauru Island is administered 
by the British Empire, under mandate of the League of Nations, 
and it was agreed, in 1920, between Great Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand, that Australia should appoint the first administrator 
for a term of five years. In 1925, this arrangement was extended 
for a further five years. The island has a circumference of approxi- 
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mately ia miles, and a population of (1924) 2200, of whom 1239 
are natives, 827 Chinese, 10 natives of other South Sea Islands, 
and I24 Europeans. 

Attendance at school is compulsory for both European and 
native children. The European school is maintained by the 
Government, the master being loaned by the Victoria (Australia) 
Education Department. He also acts as inspector of the 41 native 
schools. 


MANDATED TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 

(Australasia) 

Principal Town—Rabaul 

The territory of New Guinea, governed by the Commonwealth 
of Australia under mandate from the League of Nations, comprises 
the mainland of New Guinea (formerly Kaiser Wilhelm Land), 
the Bismarck Archipelago consisting of New Britain (formerly 
New Pommern), New Ireland (New Mecklenburg), Lavongai 
(New Hannover), and the Admiralty and North Western Islands, 
and the Solomon Islands, formerly German territory, viz. 
Bougainville and Buka. The total area of the territory is 91,000 
square miles. The white population is (1925) 1649, and there 
are 1357 Asiatics. The native population under Government 
influence is estimated at (1925) 257,551, of whom 86,933 
are children. The Melanesian race predominates. The greater 
part of the territory is not under Government influence, and 
vast tracts are unexplored. Under the ordinances made by the 
Governor-General of the Commonwealth, tribal institutions, 
customs, and usages may continue, so far as they are not 
repugnant to the general principles of humanity. 

Education. The education of the natives is provided for by 
the Education Ordinance, 1922, under which the administrator 
is authorised to establish schools, make grants therefor, etc., and to 
levy taxes, within certain limits, on natives and on employers of 
native labour, for the Native Education Trust Fund. Since 1924, 
natives have been relieved of any tax under this head, but employers 
are required to pay a tar of 12s. for each native employee. Three 
schools have been established—one elementary, one technical, and 
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one for domestic economy. Besides these, there are 1013 schools 
maintained by various missionary societies, with an aggregate 
enrolment of 28,930. These schools receive Government grants. 

Employment. The recruitment of natives is subject to a 
minimum age restriction, viz. no native under 12 may be so re¬ 
cruited, and in any case he must be in good health. Moreover, 
no female of any age may be recruited except in the case of a 
married woman, with the consent of, and for work at the same 
place as, her husband ; or an unmarried female, for domestic 
service, and then only with the special consent of the Administrator. 
All recruited natives are subject to medical examination on recruit¬ 
ment and on discharge. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions. The only organised 
voluntary efforts for the welfare of children are those conducted 
by the missionary societies, of which the more important are the 
following :— 

Methodist Missionary Society of New Zealand, Kieta. 

Methodist Missionars Socictv of Australasia, New Britain, and New 
Ireland 

Manst Mission (R.C), Buka and Bougainville. 

Society of the Holy Ghost (R.C.;, northern coast of the mainland of New 
Guinea. 

Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (R.C.), New Britain, New Ireland, 
and Manus. 

Lutheran Mission, Madang, Marobc, and New Britain. 

Liebenzell Mission (Lutheran), Manus. 

Seventh Day Adventist Mission, Kieta. 


TERRITORY OF NORFOLK ISLAND 

(. Australasia ) 

Norfolk Island, a territory of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
has an area of 8528 acres, and a population of (1925) 747, most of 
whom are descendants of mutineers of the ‘ Bounty ’ and Tahitian 
women, who migrated from Pitcairn Island (y.p.) in 1856. 
Education is free and compulsory up to the age of 15 years, and 
is undeT the control of the New South Wales Education Depart¬ 
ment. There is one school, with 131 pupils. 
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NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA 
(. Australia ) 

Principal Town — Darwin 

The Northern Territory of Australia, which 19 under the control 
of the Commonwealth Government, has an area of 523,620 square 
miles, and a non-aboriginal population of (1926) 3773. The 
aborigines are estimated to number about 19,853. The birth¬ 
rate is (1925) 17-69 per 1000 of the enumerated population, and 
the infantile mortality rate 30-77 per 1000 births. The illegiti¬ 
mate birth-rate is 36-92 of total births. Vital statistics of the 
Northern Territory are abnormal, owing to the large proportion 
of unmarried men, or men with families in the southern states, 
among the white population. Registration of births is com¬ 
pulsory within sir months. Education is obligatory on all children 
between the ages of 9 and 14, provided there is a school within 
three miles of the child’s place of residence 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA ( Australasia) 

Capital—Port Moresby 

The territory of Papua, a dependency of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, has an area of about 90,540 square miles, and a white 
population estimated (30th June 1926) at 1452. It is not possible 
to make a reliable estimate of the number of the natives owing to 
the fact that much of the interior is uneiplored, but an official 
computation is 275,000. 

There are numerous schools belonging to various Christian 
missions, and the attendance of the native children at these schools 
is compulsory if English is taught. Under the Native Taxea 
Ordinance, 1918, a tar not exceeding £1 per year may be imposed 
on natives (with certain exceptions), the proceeds to be devoted to 
native education or to other purposes having for their object the 
direct benefit of the natives. A bonus is paid to Papuan mothers 
at the rate of 5s. per year for four living children under 16, and 
is. per year for each child above the first four. 

A committee of the British Save the Children Fund exists 
among the white colony. The hon. secretary is Mr. J. G. Fowler, 
Kairuku, Yule Island, via Port Moresby. 
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Dominion of Canada [North America ] 

Capital—Ottawa 

The Dominion of Canada covers an area of 3,729,665 square 
miles, divided into nine provinces (Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec, and Saskatchewan) and two territories (Yukon 
and the North-West Territories). The estimated total population 
is (1926) 9,504,700. The census of 1921 gave a population of 
8,788,483,0/ whom 4,869,090 were of British origin and 2,452,782 
of French. The total also included 110,596 Indians and about 
3300 Eskimo, the balance being made up of various European and 
Asiatic nationalities. The number ol children aged less than 
15 years was 3,019,560. The birth-rate (excluding Quebec) is 
(1925) 22-6 per 1000. Notification of births is compulsory, 
within periods ranging from 24 hours in Saskatchewan to 30 days 
in British Columbia. The registration of births is compulsory 
and is under provincial control, the period of grace varying from 
xo days in Manitoba to 60 days in British Columbia. Still-births 
also fall under this rule. The infantile mortality rate is (1925) 
78-8 per 1000 births, and the illegitimate live birth-rate 2<pb per 
rooo births. Neither of these figures includes Quebec. Infant 
vaccination is not compulsory under Dominion Law. See, however, 
the several provinces. The predominating religions are (census of 
1921): Roman Catholic, 38-50 per cent.of the population; Presby¬ 
terian, 16-03 per cent.; Anglican, 16-02 per cent.; Methodist, 
13-18 per cent.; and there are many smaller sects. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Generally speaking, English practice is followed, subject to 
minor variations which are referred to under the several provincial 
headings, post. The jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament in 
reference to divorce is declared by the British North America Act, 
but no general law applicable throughout Canada has been passed 
thereunder, nor has jurisdiction been conferred on any court. 
At the time of the Union in 1867, courts exercising jurisdiction 
in divorce existed in the Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Bruns¬ 
wick, and such courts have since then continued to deal with divorce 
applications by virtue of section 129 of the British North America 
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Act. At the time of the admission to the Union of the Provinces 
of Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, the courts of these 
provinces exercised jurisdiction in divorce, and they have since 
continued to do so. Moreover, by virtue of a decision of the 
Imperial Privy Council in 1919, the courts of the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta are now exercising juris¬ 
diction i& divorce. While the jurisdiction of Parliament in divorce 
is general through Canada, and it is open to persons domiciled in 
any province of Canada to apply to Parliament for divorce, in 
practice such applications are now confined to persons domiciled 
in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Speaking generally, the 
grounds on which divorce is granted in Canada are adultery and 
non-consummation of the marriage. Children born out of wed¬ 
lock are legitimised bv the subsequent intermarriage of their 
parents. Among the Indians (of whom it is estimated that 90 per 
cent, are now nominal Christians) native customs are dying out, 
but a variety of tribal customs formerly prevailed, including mar¬ 
riage by purchase and divorce at the husband’s will. In the case 
of divorce, the children general!)' remained with the mother. 
Monogamy was general and cousin-marriages were taboo in many 
tribes. 

Paragraph 207 of the Criminal Code lays it down that ‘ Every 
one is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to two years’ im- 
prnonment who knowingly, without lawful justification of excuse 
. . . (f) offers to sell, advertises, publishes an advertisement of, 
or has for sale or disposal, any means or instructions or any medicine, 
drug, or article intended or represented as a means of preventing 
conception. . . .’ 

Child Welfare 

Activity on behalf of child welfare in the Dominion is concen¬ 
trated under the Department of Health, Division of Child Welfare. 
This department was created in 1920, under the Department of 
Health Act, 1919, the duties and powers conferred on the minister 
administering the department including [Sec. 4 (a)] ‘ co-operation 
with the provincial, territorial, and other health authorities with a 
view to the co-ordination of the efforts proposed or made for pre¬ 
serving and improving the public health, the conservation of child 
life, and the promotion of child welfare.’ The activities of the 
Division commenced in May 1920, and in October of that year, 
as the result of a nation-wide conference of voluntary associations 
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and private individuals interested in child welfare, a National 
Council of Child Welfare was formed. This organisation has 
proved of material assistance in co-ordinating the work of volun¬ 
tary associations throughout the Dominion. Close co-operation 
is also maintained with the Association of Child Protection Officers 
and other voluntary organisations for the benefit of children who 
need special care, with various Government departments which 
deal with matters affecting the interests of children, and with the 
provincial authorities. Many propaganda and instructional publi¬ 
cations are issued by the Division, and frequent conferences are 
held. 

Various kinds of child welfare work are also carried on under 
other Government departments. The Immigration Department 
deals with juvenile immigration ; the Superintendent-general of 
Indian Affairs controls all child welfare work for Indian and Eskimo 
children ; the Home Branch of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, 
and the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, both 
work directly and indirectly for maternal and child welfare; the 
Department of Agriculture, by improving the milk supply and in 
other ways, has done much for child welfare. Child weliare 
associations have long been at work in most of the principal 
cities. In the public elementary schools of Montreal, Toronto, 
and other cities, milk is provided regularly for children, either at a 
low price or, if necessary, free of charge. Supervised playgrounds 
have been established in many towns. Child welfare centres 
exist in all the principal towns, and their number is being increased. 
Classes for children suffering from cardiac disease are organised 
in some places, and special attention is being devoted to children 
of pre-school age. Moreover, the Junior Red Cross, which 
took its rise in Canada and has a membership throughout the 
Dominion of about 100,000, deals with child welfare from its 
preventive, remedial, and educational aspects. It helps especially 
disabled and under-nourished children, maintains a children’s 
hospital in Alberta, clinics in scattered country districts, and visit¬ 
ing nurses through the provinces. It also promotes Junior Red 
Cross branches in many of the public schools, organises health 
talks to school children, and circulates a monthly magazine. 
Medical inspection of school children is in operation, and 
the number of public health nurses and of school nurse* 
is being increased. Further, five out of the nine provinces 
have passed Acts providing mothers’ allowances for widows and 
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other destitute mothers. Immigration of aided or unaccompanied 
children is restricted to those aged 14 and over. 

Education 

Elementary education is free throughout the Dominion, but 
in certain municipalities in Quebec a per capita fee is collected in 
respect of all children between certain ages whether they attend 
school or not. Educational funds are derived from provincial 
grants, local rates, and income from land set apart by the Dominion 
for educational purpose'.. The age during which education is 
compulsory varies in the several provinces. Kindergarten depart¬ 
ments are attached to a large number of schools and to practically 
all public schools. Except in Quebec practically all high schools 
are co-educational. In high schools and collegiate institutions 
(which are virtually high -chooN on a larger scale) fees may be 
charged, but the majority of them are free. The course of instruc¬ 
tion covers both the classical and modern sides, and in many schools 
there are courses in agriculture, commercial and technical subjects, 
and household economics. Students are prepared for the uni¬ 
versities. In certain country districts where there is no high 
school, continuation classes, representing the same standard of wort, 
are available at the public schools. Many of the high schools are 
equipped with good libraries (Montreal school has 3000 volumes), 
and the pupils are encouraged to make use of them. Special schools 
for Indians have been established in several of the provinces. 

The number and enrolment of all schools in the Dominion may 
be summarised as follows (1925) :— 


Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 


Pt m id v Cos ihou.eii I Pun ate 

ScHoot s. I s>cho» .j s. I 

hk mcnt.iry anil j ^ [l( j j Elementary and | 
Continuation. ' ' ‘j Secondary.* . 

-< •-I 



27,671 

57.700 

1,835,824 


1,170 I 643* 

3,900 | 5,095* 

130,008 1 87,00;* 


I 


Employment 

The Dominion is a member of the Internationa] Labour Office 
of the League of Nations, and passed an Act in 1924 fixing the 

• Including Classical Colleges, Quebec. 
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minimum age for employment at sea at 14, in accordance with the 
decision of the Geneva Conference, 1920, and prescribing medical 
examination of young persons employed at sea, as indicated by the 
Geneva Conference, 1921. Other legislation regulating the 
employment of children and young persons has been passed by the 
several provincial legislatures, as to which see post. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile courts have been established in all the larger centres in 
the several provinces. These courts are presided over by a judge 
who is not necessarily a lawyer, but is chosen on account of his 
fitness for dealing with delinquents in a manner best for the com¬ 
munity and for the children. The majority of delinquent children 
are put on probation and released to the care of their parents or 
guardians. Some are given corporal punishment, but only with 
the parents’ consent. Others are sent to industrial schools. Pro¬ 
bation officers assist in the handling of delinquents, before, during, 
and after the court proceedings. The age at which a person 
may be sentenced to imprisonment or to death is not defined 
in the Criminal Code. Section 263 of the Criminal Code 
says: ‘ Every one who commits murder is guilty of an in¬ 
dictable offence, and shall, on conviction thereof, be sentenced 
to death.’ Likewise in all other cases, the penalty is provided 
without mention of age. But in the case of young people the 
death sentence may be, and often is, commuted to imprisonment. 
Juveniles sentenced to imprisonment are sent either to a detention 
home or to a reformatory. Under the Juvenile Delinquents Act 
Amendment, 1921, the age of offenders who may come before a 
juvenile court is advanced from 16 to 18, but the adoption of the 
provision is dependent on provincial action, and only two provinces 
(British Columbia and Manitoba) have (February 1928) adopted 
it. Conduct likely to contribute to a child’s delinquency is a 
penal offence, as well as that which docs actually contribute. 

Legislation 

Current Acts of the Dominion Parliament relating to children 
include the following :— 

Juvenile Delinquents Act, 1908, and Amendments, 1912, 1914, and 1911. 

Department of Health Act, 1919. 

Technical Education Act, 1919. 

Shipping (Amendment) Act, 1924. 

Certain lectiona of the Criminal Code. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the Dominion-wide voluntary efforts, wholly or in part, 
on behalf of children, may be noted the following :— 

Association of Maternal Institutes. 

Boy Scouts Association, 203 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 

Canadian Association of Child Protection Officers. 

Canadian Council of Child Welfare. 

Canadian National Council of Women. 

Canadian Red Cross Society (Division of Junior Red Cross), 4.10 Sherborne 
Street, Toronto. 

Dominion Women’s Institutes. 

Fdddration des Femmes Canadiennes-Fran^aise*. 

Federation Nationale St. Jean-Baptiste. 

Girl Guides, 22 College Street, Toronto. 

Imperial Order of Daughters of the Empire. 

Salvation Army, Albert Street, Toronto. 

Save the Children Fund (representative of London headquarters, Mr. Frank 
Yeigh), Toronto. 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA ( Canada ) 

Capital—Edmonton 

The province of Alberta has an area of 255,281; square miles, 
and a population of (census of 1921) t;88,4including 8745 
Indians. The number of children aged under 15 is 213,639. 
The birth-rate is (1923) 23 8 per 1000 of the population, the 
infantile mortality rate 94-1 per 1000 live births, and the illegiti¬ 
mate birth-rate 20-3 per 1000 births. Registration of births is 
compulsory', and still-births must be notified. Vaccination is not 
compulsory. The predominating religious sects are the Presby¬ 
terian, Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Methodist. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. In the main the law is the same as 
in England, but the minimum age for marriage with parent’s con¬ 
sent is 16, without 21. 

Child Welfare. The Child Welfare Co-ordination Act, 
1924, organises under one administration the various child welfare 
activities in the province. Work is carried on through the Women’s 
Institutes, under the auspices of the Department of Agriculture, and 
through the Department of Public Health. There is a child welfare 
station in every public health nurse’s district,and ante-natal andiniant 
welfare clinics have been established in most of the larger towns. 
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Medical inspection of school children is compulsory in urban areas, 
but permissive in rural areas, and both through the Department of 
Education and through the Women’s Institutes hot lunches are pro¬ 
vided for school children. The Junior Red Cross maintains at 
Calgary the only hospital for children in the province, subsidised 
by the Government. A system of mothers’ allowances is in opera¬ 
tion, and neglected and dependent children are supervised by the 
Government superintendent of dependent and delinquent children 
and are either boarded out or maintained in institutions, the volun¬ 
tary Children’s Aid Societies co-operating in this work. The 
Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
Churches maintain children’s homes. 

Education. Elementary education is compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 15. In the school system, all grades are included 
in the term ‘ public school,’ and all the elementary and most of the 
high schools are free. The schools are controlled by boards of 
trustees, whose jurisdiction covers the whole range from kinder¬ 
garten (available for admission of children from 5 years of age) 
to entrance to the university. There are (1926) 3339 school 
districts in the province, with 147,796 pupils. There are also 
2104 children attending private schools, and 2209 at business 
training colleges. Since 1913, agricultural schools for boys 
over 15 and girls over 16 have been established, and the six 
now in existence are overcrowded. A pre-vocational school for 
boys and girls—the first in the Dominion—was opened at Calgary 
in 1914; here half the day is devoted to industrial training and 
half to ordinary school work. 

Employment. No child under 15 may be employed unless he 
has obtained exemption from school (for not more than 6 weeks 
during any term) on the ground that his services are required in 
husbandry or urgent and necessary household duties, or for his own 
maintenance or the maintenance of some one dependent upon him. 
No boy under 14 may be employed about a mine above ground, 
and no boy under 16 below ground, and such employment is 
subject to certain elementary educational attainments. Girls must 
not be employed in or about mines. The minimum age for 
employment in factories, shops, and office buildings is 15, No 
female child whatever and no boy under 12 may engage in street 
trading, which is subject to regulation and licence, under municipal 
byelaws, for all persons under 18. No child may be employed 
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at night, or for more than 8 hours per day (with exemptions in 
emergencies) and 48 per week. 

Delinquency. Juvenile offenders (up to the age of 16) are 
brought before special courts, and are released on probation wher¬ 
ever possible. Special attention is given to preventive work. 
There is a detention home for girls, but boys are at present sent to 
the industrial school at Portage la Prairie in Manitoba. 

Legislation. The following are among the principal current 
provincial Acts relating to children :— 

School Act, 1901, and Amendments, 1921 and 192 3. 

Juvenile Delinquents Act, 1908. 

Reformatory Act, 1908, and Amendments, 1908 and 1909. 

Children’s Protection Act, 1909. 

Infanta Act, 1913. 

Juvenile Court Acts, 1913. 

Mothers' Allowance Act, iqiq, and Amendment, 1923. 

Maintenance Order Act, iq2i. 

Children of Unmarried Parents Act, 1923. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the principal 
voluntary efforts for the care and protection of children are the 
following :— 

Boy Scouts, Calgary. 

Canadian Red Cross Society (Division of Junior Red Cross), Edmonton. 

Children's Aid Societies, Edmonton, Medicine Hat, and Lethbridge. 

Girl Guides, 3', Rene! Lemarchand Mansions, 116th Street, Edmonton. 

Kiwanis Club (Children’s Home), Edmonton. 

Mount View Home, Calgary. 

Save the Children Fund, 240 13th Avenue West, Calgary, and 10532 
r 30th Street, Edmonton. 

United Farm Women of Alberta, Edmonton, and elsewhere. 

Women’s Institutes, Edmonton, and elsewhere. 

Woods Home, Olds. 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA ( Canada) 
Capita/ — f'ictori a 

The province of British Columbia has an estimated area of 
355,855 square miles, and a population of (1926) 565,000, includ¬ 
ing Indians. Of the total population, 150,324 are children aged 
under 15. The birth-rate is (1925) 18-3 per 1000 of the popu¬ 
lation, the infantile mortality rate 54-8 per 1000 live births, and the 
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illegitimate live birth-rate 12-4 per 1000 total births, this being 
the lowest rate in the Dominion. Registration of births is com¬ 
pulsory within 60 days, and still-births must be notified. Vaccina¬ 
tion is compulsory, but a conscientious objection is allowed. The 
predominating religious sects are the Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The legal age for marriage is 21 
in either sex, or earlier, with the consent of parent or guardian, 
but no marriage of any person under the age of 16 may be solem¬ 
nised unless an order is made by a Judge of the Supreme or County 
Court. The grounds on which divorce may be obtained are the 
same as in England, q.v. A child born out of wedlock is legiti¬ 
mised by the subsequent marriage of its parents. Both the reputed 
father and mother of an illegitimate child are responsible for its 
care. 

Child Welfare. Child protection work has been in progress, 
through the Children’s Aid Societies, since 1901, but health work 
under the Provincial Health Department began with the passing 
of the Schools (Health Inspection) Act, in 1910. Since then 
provision has been made for the examination of every school 
child, at the cost of the municipalities, or, in outside districts, of the 
Provincial Board of Health. Parents arc notified of any defects 
in the children. Follow-up work was found to be necessary in 
many cases, and this led to the introduction of public health nurses 
and the establishment of health centres. These centres are the 
headquarters of the public health nurses. British Columbia was 
the first province in the Dominion to establish, in its university 
(Vancouver), a department of nursing, with a five years’ course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Nursing, and the university 
was the first in the Empire to grant this degree. In the larger 
municipalities, public health nurses are employed as school nurses, 
acting as assistants to the medical inspector of schools, and there 
are twelve health centres in non-municipal districts. The work 
of these centres is increasing with great rapidity. Vancouver has 
a special children’s hospital, and all hospitals maintain children’s 
wards. 

Under the Schools (Health Inspection) Act, 85 to 90 per cent, 
of all the school children are examined once each school year by 
the medical inspectors. The public health nurses’ follow-up work 
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covers, at present, about 25 per cent, of the school children. This 
work is being extended as rapidly as possible, but is impeded by 
the lack of properly trained nurses. The medical inspectors of 
schools are maintained, and the public health nursing work is 
subsidised, by the Government. A psychological clinic for chil¬ 
dren has been established at Vancouver. Dependent children 
are dealt with by the office of the Superintendent of Neglected 
and Dependent Children, which administers the Infants Act, with 
provincial jurisdiction, whereby all children coming within the 
provisions of this Act may become wards of the Government. 
Deserted and widowed mothers with children under 16 are assisted 
under the Mothers’ Pensions Act, 1920, administered by the 
Mothers’ Pensions Board. The Maternity Protection Act, 1921, 
was the first legislation in Canada putting into effect the recom¬ 
mendation of the International Labour Conference providing for 
a period of rest for employed women before and after confinement. 

Education. Education is free and compulsory, throughout 
the province, for all children between the ages of 7 and 1 5, provided 
they live within three miles of a school building. The schools are 
maintained partly by provincial grants and partly by local taxation. 
There are (192c) qq2 elementary and 71 high schools in operation 
in British Columbia, with q'.qt-f pupils on the books, of whom 
10,997 are in attendance at high or secondary schools. On the com¬ 
pletion of the elementary school course pupils may attend superior 
or high schools. In the superior schools, which are run in con¬ 
nection with the elementary schools, the first two years of the high 
school course are attempted. In the larger districts there are 
separate high schools, where different courses are given— eg. a 
general course, leading to the training schools and the university, 
a commercial course, and technical courses for boys and girls. 
Special schools for the deaf and dumb and for the blind are main¬ 
tained by the Government, and special classes for mentally defective 
children have been established in some districts. There are no 
Government facilities for the education of children below school 
age. A correspondence course in the usual elementary school 
curriculum is conducted by the Education Department for chil¬ 
dren living where no school is available. 

Emplotment. The minimum age for entering employment 
is 14 for boys and 15 lor girls. No young person under the 
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age of 18 may be employed in industry. Girls are protected 
by the Minimum Wage Act, whereunder they are prohibited 
from working at a lower rate than 7.50 dollars per week; 
this Act covers practically every kind of employment except 
domestic service and work on farms. The regulations under the 
Factories Act, relating to the employment of young persons of 
either ser, contain numerous provisions for protecting health and 
ensuring safety. Instruction in agricultural subjects is given in 
certain of the technical schools, as well as instruction in other 
trades and callings. 

Delinquency. Delinquent children are dealt with through 
juvenile courts and the probation system operating under the 
Juvenile Delinquents Acts ; by the Superintendent of Neglected 
Children, and in industrial schools. No child under 16 may be 
sentenced to death. 

Legislation. The principal provincial Acts, dealing with 
children, now current, are as follows :— 

Factories Act, ig 11. (This Act deals, incidentally, with employed 
children.) 

Industrial School Act, 1890, etc. (This Act established the first Industrial 
School * for the custody and detention, with a view to tin ir education, 
industrial training, and moral reclamation, of such boys os shall be 
lawfully sentenced to confinement therein.’) 

Infants Act. (This Act deals with the guardianship and apprenticeship of 
minors, the support of illegitimate children, protection of children, 
the incorporation of Children's Aid Societies, and other matters.) 

Schools (Health Inspection) Act, 1910. 

Industrial Home for Girls Act, 1912. (Amendment of 1917 raises the 
age of a 1 girl,' within the meaning of the Act, from 16 to 18.) 

Juvenile Courts Act, 1910. 

Adoption of Children Act, 1920. 

Pensions for Mothers Act, 1920. 

Minimum Age Act, 1918. (This Act applies to women in all industries 
except farm and domestic labour and fruit-picking.) 

Maintenance of Children of Unmarried Parents Act, 1922. 

Public Schools Act. (This Act provides the public educational system of 
the province.) 

Subnormal Boys’ School Act, 1920. 

Equal Guardianship of Infants Act, 1917. (This Act confers upon the 
mother equal rights and responsibilities with the father as guardian 
of their minor children.) 

Legitimation Act, 1922. (Provides for legitimation of illegitimate children 
by marriage of the parents.) 
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Maternity Protection Act, 1921. (In force from 1st January 1922. 
Provides that an expectant mother who is employed shall have 
the right to leave work six weeks before confinement, shall not be 
employed for six weeks following confinement, and shall have half an 
hour twice a day during work to nurse her child.) 

Employment of Children Act, 1921. 

Night Employment of Young Persons Act, 1921. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the voluntary 
efforts wholly or in part on behalf of children the following may 
be noted :— 

Boy Scouts, 14 Green Block, 1216 Broad Street, Victoria. 

Canadian Armenia!. Relit; fund, ; 1 5, 002 Hastings Street, W., Vancouver. 

Catholic Children's Home, Vancouver. 

Children’s Aid Societies (Protestant), Vancouver, Victoria, and Cowichan. 

Children’s Aid Societies (Roman Cathohcl, Vancouver and Cowichan. 

Children’s Aid Societv, Nanaimo. 

Children’s Hom< Ann .vor 

Child Welfare A^sociafon of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

Girl Guides, 38 Arcade Bunding, View Street, Victoria. 

Junior Red Cross, 41 >. 1029 Dot.gl.i- Street, Victoria. 

Protestant Orphanage. Victor: 1. 

St. Ann’s Orphanage. '1 /oululcu, Du; can. 

Save the Children Firm, tjg Twelfth Avenue, W., Vancouver. 

True Blue Orphanage, New Westminster. 

PROVINCE OF MANITOBA {Canada) 

Capital — // 'mnipeg 

The province of Manitoba has an area of 251,832 square miles, 
with a population ol (census ol 1921) 610,18S, of whom 224,021 
are children under the age of 15. The birth-rate is (1923) 25-6 
per 1000 of the population, the infantile mortality rate 85-7 per 
1000 live births,and the illegitimate live birth-rate 23-1 per 1000 
total births. Registration ot births is compulsory, and still-births 
must be notified. Vaccination is not compulsory. The pre¬ 
dominating religious sects are the Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, Methodist, and Greek Orthodox. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The minimum legal age for marriage 
for both males and females is 18, subject to parent’s or guardian’s 
consent, and 21 without such consent. The principal causes for 
which divorce may be obtained are (by the husband) adultery on the 
part of the wife, and (by the wife) incestuous adultery, bigamy 
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with adultery, rape, sodomy, bestiality, adultery coupled with 
cruelty, or desertion without reasonable cause for two years or 
upwards. Illegitimate children are legitimised by the subsequent 
marriage of their parents. 

Child Welfare. The Child Welfare Act, 1924, codifies 
the child welfare legislation of the province and creates a Child 
Welfare Branch, which may be regarded as ‘ the model statute 
of reference for the provincial child welfare workers of Canada.’ 
(Miss Charlotte Whitton, Executive Secretary, Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare.) The Child Welfare Department of the 
Manitoba Provincial Board of Health dates from 1916. There 
are (1924) 17 permanent child welfare centres in the province, 
and during 1923, 1820 children were dealt with at the child 
welfare centres and 1765 at health conferences held in connection 
with summer fairs. This work is subsidised by the province to 
the extent of about one-half of the total cost per annum. The 
preceding statistics do not include the children dealt with in routine 
work in schools and homes. In Winnipeg, child welfare work was 
started in 1913. There is one babies’ clinic with 5 sub-stations 
for the distribution of babies’ food, and nurses make visits to 
infants in their homes. There is a Bureau of Child Hygiene 
which is a branch of the City Health Department. The average 
rate of infantile mortality for the city (1921-23) is 83 per 1000 
births. The Manitoba Provincial Department of Public Welfare 
is charged with the supervision and care of neglected children, who 
are boarded out or placed in institutions. Deserted and widowed 
mothers with children under 13 receive aid under the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, 1916, and allowances continue to be payable on 
behalf of children under 14 who are deprived of both parents by 
death or disablement. Under the Child Welfare Act, 1924, a 
feeble-minded or mentally-defective child may be committed to 
a home or left with the parents, but in the case of non co-operation 
by the parents the director of child welfare may apply to the court 
for permission to have such a child committed to proper care. 

Education. Manitoba is a prairie province and rural con¬ 
ditions prevail except in the few towns, which comprise less than 
half the population. Special attention has, therefore, been devoted 
to giving the children an education which will fit them to take their 
share in the agricultural development of the province. Rural 
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schools, which were formerly inadequate, have been reorganised 
and consolidated, and during recent years 160 new schools have 
been erected in various parts of the province. There are now 
1765 public schools with 3826 departments, and an attendance 
of about 142,369 children. Attendance is obligatory from 

7 to 14 years of age, and until 16 for all children who are not 
actively and regularly employed in industry, in household duties, 
or in farm work. There are also 108 intermediate schools, 40 high 
schools, 8 collegiate departments, 11 collegiate institutes, and 

8 junior high schools. The secondary school curriculum includes, 
as optional subjects, agriculture, household economics, manual 
training, and a choice of languages, or preparation for the teachers’ 
course, the arts matriculation course (for the University of Mani¬ 
toba), and the commercial course. For a note on the educational 
activities of the boys’ and girls' clubs, see The International Tear 
Book of Child Care and Proteition, 1924, page 72. 

Employment. The minimum age for employment is 14 (or 
13, subject to school certificate and work permit), but boys of 12 
may engage in street trading subject to licence from the superin¬ 
tendent of neglected children. Girls may not be licensed, nor 
may girls of 15 work in factories, and various other restrictions as 
to hours of work, etc., also obtain. 

Delinquency. The Juvenile Delinquents Act, 1908 (Canada), 
operates in only two of the sir judicial districts of the province, 
viz. the Eastern judicial district and the Dauphin judicial district. 
In other areas, therefore, child offenders are dealt with under the 
Criminal Code, according to the same principles as those applied 
to adults. There are important differences in the methods adopted 
in the two areas. In the former, detention homes are provided, 
provision is made for indeterminate sentences, and systems of 
probation are established. Many cases are investigated by the 
chief probation officer only and are not brought to court. 

Legislation. Current provincial legislation relating to children 
includes the following Acts:— 

K.atorii' \it 

Public Schools Act, 1913, and Amendments, 1920 and 1911 

Mothers’ Allowance* Act, 1916. 

Child Welfare Act, 19*2. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions. The following are 
among the principal voluntary efforts for the care and protection 
of children :— 

Boy Scouts Association, 436 Main Street, Kennedy Street, Winnipeg. 
Canadian Red Cross Society (Manitoba Branch), Winnipeg. 

Children's Aid Societies. 

Girl Guides, 11 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg. 

Ladies’ Service League, Winnipeg. 

Margaret Scott Mission. 

Ninette Sanatorium. 

Save the Children Fund, 305 Scott Block, Winnipeg. 

United Farm Women. 

Winnipeg Children’s Hospital. 

Women’s Institutes. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK ( Canada) 
Capital—Fredericton 

The province of New Brunswick has an area of 27,985 square 
miles, and a population of (1924) 400,000, of whom 139,609 are 
children of 1 5 or under. The birth-rate is (1926) 27-1 per 1000, 
and the infantile mortality rate is (1925) 100 per 1000 births. 
The illegitimate birth-rate is 2 ■"] per cent, of all births. Regis¬ 
tration of births is compulsory within 10 days. Still-births are 
notifiable. Infant vaccination is not compulsory. Three-fifths of 
the population are Protestant, two-fifths Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The legal age for marriage in 
either sex is 18, or earlier with consent of parent and guardian. 
Within a week after solemnising a marriage, the person officiating 
must forward to the sub-deputy registrar for the place concerned 
full particulars, including race and nationality, of bride and bride¬ 
groom. Divorce may be granted for adultery, frigidity, impotence, 
or bigamy, and judicial separation is granted for prolonged deser¬ 
tion, non-support, and excessive cruelty. The arrangements for 
the custody of the children of divorced parents depend entirely 
upon the decision of the court concerned. The father, if known, 
is responsible for the care of an illegitimate child, and such children 
are legitimised by the subsequent marriage of their parents. 

Child WelfAre. Child health work has been in progress since 
1916, and there are now 6 welfare centres, subsidise! by the 
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State, and partly maintained by voluntary local subscription sup¬ 
plemented by municipal grants. The care of dependent and 
neglected children devolves upon the Children’s Aid Societies, 
with partial municipal support, and there are several large orphan¬ 
ages supported mainly by voluntary contributions. Under the 
Act for Protection of Children, Consolidated, 1919, any number 
of persons not less than ro may form themselves into a Children’s 
Aid Society, which may apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council for approval and incorporation. The office of Super¬ 
intendent of Neglected Children is also created under this Act. 
Medical examination of school children is compulsory. There 
are no special hospitals for children, but all hospitals receive 
children. 

Education. Education is free, and, subject to local action, 
compulsory from 6 to 14. From the elementary schools, children 
may proceed to grammar, high, or superior schools. Bursaries 
are largely afforded by colleges and universities. In all, there are 
(1923) 2128 schools, maintained partly by the State and partly 
by district and municipal assessment, with 72,531 children on 
the books. There are 7 schools for mental defectives. Deaf, 
dumb, and blind children are cared for by the New Brunswick 
Government in institutions in Nova Scotia. There are 3 univer¬ 
sities. 

Employment. No child under the age of 14 may be employed 
in industry, and no child under 16 in a brewery or in any place 
where intoxicating liquor is made, bottled, or sold. The com¬ 
missioner of a juvenile court may make regulations concerning the 
conditions under which boys and girls may engage in street trades 
and occupations, subject to the approval of the municipality. 
Certain restrictions are imposed on the employment of young 
people in dangerous trades. Manual training schools and voca¬ 
tional schools are maintained by municipal and Government grants. 

Delinquency No examination, before a judge, of a child 
under 16, not charged with a criminal offence, may take place in 
any room where there is any person awaiting trial on a c riminal 
charge, and the room in which such examination takes place is not 
deemed to be a public court. No such child may be confined in 
any lock-up or police cell used by persons charged with crime; 
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but a child may be detained on the premises of a Children’s Aid 
Society if suitable accommodation is available. Juvenile offenders 
may be sentenced to detention in Children’s Aid Society homes or 
shelters, or in approved foster homes, but children guilty of criminal 
offences are dealt with under the Criminal Code. No record of 
statistics is available. An institution for delinquent girls in Nova 
Scotia is partially supported by New Brunswick funds. 

Legislation. The principal statutes dealing with children, 
now current in the province, are as follows :— 

Public Health Act, 1918, and amendments. 

Fictories Act, 1919. 

Children’s Protection Act, 1919. 

Schools Act, 1922. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the principal 
voluntary efforts for the care and protection of children are the 
following:— 

Children's Aid Societies. 

Home of the Good Shepherd, St. John. 

Maritime Home for Girls, Truro, Nova Scotia. 

Protestant Orphanage, St. John. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty. 

St. Patrick's Industrial School for Boys, Silver Falls. 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA {Canada) 

Capital—Halifax 

The province of Nova Scotia has an area of 21,428 square miles, 
and a population of(ig23) 525,850, of whom 177,526 are children 
under 15 years of age. The birth-rate is (1923) 21-9 per 1000 
of the population, the infantile mortality rate 97-5 per 1000 live 
births, and the illegitimate live birth-rate 37-9 per 1000 total 
births. Registration of births is compulsory, and still-births must 
be notified. Vaccination is not compulsory. The predominating 
religious sects are the Reformed Church, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Anglican, and Mennonite. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The legal minimum age for marriage 
is ax, or, with parent’s consent, 15. Divorce may be obtained on 
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grounds of adultery, impotence, or cruelty. Children bom out 
of wedlock have no legal status. 

Child Welfare. Child protection work has been in pro¬ 
gress since 1912, and there are now 14 centres in the 
province co-operating with the Department of Neglected and 
Delinquent Children, at Halifax. Towards the cost of this work 
the provincial Government contributes approximately 46,000 
dollars per annum, and the municipal authorities approximately 
75,000. Maternity and infant welfare centres also exist. 

Education. Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of 6 and 16 in towns, and in the rural areas between 7 and 14. 
Exemption may be obtained, however, by any child of 12 who 
has passed Grade VII., or by any child of 13 who has been granted 
an employment certificate. There are 2898 elementary schools, 
high schools, and academies, with about 110,000 pupils. In 
addition there are technical and agricultural schools attended by 
about 3400 pupils. 

Emplotment. Any child over 13, who satisfies the Board of 
School Commissioners that it is necessary for him to work, may be 
granted an employment certificate permitting him to be absent 
from school while actually engaged in some remunerative employ¬ 
ment. The minimum age for employment (of boys only) in coal 
mines is 14, and in metal mines 12. During July, August, Sep¬ 
tember, and October, children under 14 may be employed in 
gathering and preparing fruits, etc., for canning, but otherwise 
the minimum age for employment in factory work is 14. No girl 
may be employed between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m., and no child under 
16 may engage in street trading during school hours unless he has 
passed Grade VII. in school work. 

Delinquency. Juvenile offenders are dealt with, in some 
places, in special juvenile courts in co-operation with the De¬ 
partment of Neglected and Delinquent Children. The probation 
system is in vogue, and child delinquents are also sent to reforma¬ 
tory institutions in suitable cases. 

Voluntary Sochties and Institutions. The following are 
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among the principal voluntary efforts for the care and protection 
of children :— 

Boy Scouts, P.O. Bor 1722, Halifax. 

Canadian Red Cross Society (Nova Scotia Branch), Halifax. 

Children’s Aid Societies, Halifax and elsewhere. 

Daughters of the Empire, Halifax. 

Girl Guides, joy Tower Road, Halifar. 

Maritime Home for Girls, Truro. 

Monastery of the Good Shepherd, Halifax. 

St. Patrick’s Home for Boys, Halifax. 

Well Baby Clinic, New Glasgow. 

Women’s Institutes. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO {Canada) 

Capita!—Toronto 

The province of Ontario has an area of 407,262 square miles, 
and a population estimated at (1923) 3,028,907, including about 
25,000 Indians. Approximately 935,544 of the population are 
aged 15 or under. The birth-rate is (1923) 23-1 per 1000, and 
the infantile mortality rate 84 9 per 1000 births, the lowest ever 
recorded for the province. The illegitimate birth-rate is 22^5 per 
1000 live-births. Registration of births is compulsory within 
30 days, and notification of both live-births and still-births, by 
physicians, to the public health authority, within 48 hours. Infant 
vaccination is nominally compulsory, but the law is inadequately 
enforced. The prevailing religion is Protestant. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. English law prevails, with certain 
modifications, among which is the raising of the minimum age for 
'marriage in either sex to 18. Divorce is governed by Dominion 
law. Children of divorced parents may be taken charge of by 
the Children’s Aid Society. Children born out of wedlock are 
legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents under 
an Act of 1921. A special officer is appointed to investigate cases 
of illegitimate birth, and proceedings may be taken before a judge 
to ascertain the facts and compel the father or mother, or both, to 
pay for the maintenance of the child up to the age cf 16. Under 
the Children of Unmarried Parents Act, 1921, responsibility and 
maintenance are fixed by a duly constituted court of the province, 
or by a private agreement through the Department of Neglected 
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and Dependent Children. Legitimation by the subsequent inter¬ 
marriage of the parents is introduced by this Act. 

Child Welfare. Child welfare work throughout the pro¬ 
vince is highly organised and widespread, and is maintained partly 
by the provincial and other public authorities, and partly by 
private enterprise. Child welfare stations are well distributed and 
the number is being increased, while pre-natal and post-natal care 
and advice are given by means of clinics, demonstrations, and by 
home visits. Medical examination of school children is general, 
and dental clinics are held in several centres. ‘ Health talks ’ are 
a popular feature in the schools, and the Junior Red Cross has 
aided this work materially About 500 schools now have the 
necessary organisation and equipment for providing hot lunches 
for all children who may require them on account of the distance 
of the school from home There is a children’s hospital at Toronto, 
with which is associated the Department of Pediatrics of Toronto 
University, and the Toronto General Hospital also has 40 beds 
for new-born infants. Most of the hospitals m the province 
admit children The parent or guardian of anv child under 16 
suffering from venereal disease is responsible for the treatment of 
the child according to regulations prescribed by the provincial 
officer of health. Dependent children are boarded out as far as 
possible, under the supervision of the Children’s Aid Societies, 
and there are 30 orphanages, maintained jointh by the provin¬ 
cial Government, the municipalities, and from private sources. 
Mothers’ allowances are j rovided, jointly bv Government and 
municipal funds, for deserted and widowed mothers having children 
under 16 to support (For further information, see The Inter¬ 
national Tear Hook of Child Care and Protection, 1924.) Under 
the Children’s Protection Act, there are 60 local Children’s Aid 
Societies, each of which administers the Act under the general 
supervision of the provincial department for neglected and depend¬ 
ent children. 

Education. Elementary education is compulsory between the 
ages of 8 and 14, and part-time instruction between 14 and 16. 
Both are free to all, the system being maintained by local rates and 
Government grant. There are also free secondary schools carry¬ 
ing on education till about the age of 18. Local authorities make 
some provision for mentally-retarded children, and the province 

D 
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maintains a boarding-school for the deaf and dumb and one for 
the blind. Special classes for the blind and deaf may be established 
in cities over 100,000 in population. Kindergarten classes are 
attached to the urban elementary schools. School statistics may 
be summarised as follows:— 


1 Class of School. 

No. 

J Enrolment. 

1 Public Elementary 

6,314 

1 5 ' 9 > 2 7 i I 

R.C. 

688 

91,051 | 

Continuation . 

High Schools and Collegiate 

188 

9,337 ! 

1 Institutions 

183 

48,263 j 

Day Vocational Schools 

2 4 

9> i8 4 j 

___ __ _ _ 

7 . 4'7 

677,106 j 


Employment. The minimum age for regular employment for 
gain is 14 ; girls under 16, and boys under 12, are prohibited from 
engaging in any street trade or occupation, and no boy or girl 1 actu¬ 
ally or apparently under 16 ’ may be so engaged between iop.m. and 
6 a.m., and no child under 14 may be employed in a factory, shop, or 
office, unless he is a member of the employer’s own family working on 
premises attached to the home. The Adolescent School Attendance 
Act, 1919, prohibits employment of an adolescent between the ages 
of 14 and 16, during the hours from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., unless he holds 
a permit from the school attendance office; the Act also requires 
part-time instruction for at least 400 hours per year for adoles¬ 
cents thus employed. No boy under 16 may be employed in 
or about a mine, or, under 18, below ground. Special officers 
are appointed under the School Law Amendment Act, 1921, 
to collect and distribute information regarding available occupa¬ 
tions and employment, and to offer vocational advice to pupils in 
the schools. Under the Vocational Education Act, 1922, pro¬ 
vision is made for the establishment in secondary schools of classes 
or departments in industrial, home-making, art, technical, agri¬ 
cultural, and commercial courses, full-time, part-time, or evening. 

Delinquency. Juvenile offenders are dealt with in juvenile 
courts, and the probation system is much resorted to in lieu of 
punishment. A psychiatric clinic is attached to some of the courts. 
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The Children’s Aid Societies act as probation officers, and in the 
large cities the Big Brothers and Big Sisters societies also co-operate 
with the juvenile courts in this way. Offenders between the ages 
of io and 16 may be committed to one of four industrial schools. 
Children have been sent to industrial schools at the age of 8, but 
this is discouraged, and no child under 16 may be committed to 
prison. The death sentence is not imposed on any person under 
18, and there is a reluctance on the part of judges to condemn any 
one under 21 to the capital penalty. 

Legislation. Among the principal provincial Acts relating 
wholly or in part to children are the following :— 

Apprentices and Minors Act. 

Mining Act. 

Public Schools Act. 

Continuation Schools Act. 

High Schools Act. 

Children’s Protection Act, 1893, and Amendment, 1922. 

Juvenile Delinquents Act, 1908. 

Factory, Workshop, and Office Building Acts, 1918 and 1921. 

Adolescent School Attendance Act, 1919. 

School Attendance Act, 1919. 

Children of Unmarried Parents Act, 1921. 

Mothers' Allowances Act, 1920, and Amendment, 1921. 

Legitimation Act, 1921. 

Marriage Law Amendment Act, 1921. 

School Law Amendment Act, 1921. 

Vocational Education Act, 1921. 

Adoption Act, 1921. 

Deserted Wives and Children Maintenance Act, 1922. 

Boys' Welfare Act, 192c. 

Voluntart Societies and Institutions. Voluntary efforts 
for the care and protection of children include the following :— 

Babies' Dispensary Guild, Hamilton. 

Big Brothers Society (in all the larger cities). 

Big Sisters Society „ „ „ 

Children’s Aid Societies (in all counties and the larger cities). 

Junior Red Cross, 410 Sherborne Street, Toronto. 

London Child Welfare Association, London. 

Ontario Federation of Home and School Association). Toronto. 

Playgrounds Association, Hamilton. 

Roman Catholic Orphans’ Home, London. 

St Joseph's Orphanige, Fort William. 

St Joseph's Orphanage, Ottawa. 

St Mary's Orphan Asylum, Fort William. 
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Save the Children Fund, 588 Huron Street, Eaat, Toronto, and at 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Belleville, Woodstock, and London. 

Toronto Child Welfare Council, 71 Grosvenor Street, Toronto. 

United Farm Women of Ontario. 

Women’s Institutes. 


PROVINCE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND ( Canada ) 
Capital—Charlottetown 

The province of Prince Edward Island has an area of 2184 
square miles, and a population of (census 1921) 88,615, of whom 
28,787 are children under 15 years of age. The birth-rate is 
(1923) 20 per rooo of the population, the infantile mortality 
rate 89 per 1000 live births, and the illegitimate live birth-rate 
21-8 per 1000 total births. Registration of births is compulsory, 
and still-births must be notified. Vaccination is not compulsory. 
The predominating religious sects are Roman Catholic, United 
Church of Canada, Presbyterian, and Church of England. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The legal age for marriage is 21 
for males and 21 for females. The principal causes for divorce are 
frigidity, impotence, adultery, and consanguinity. The status 
of children born out of wedlock is regulated by English Common 
Law. There is no divorce in Prince Edward Island. 

Child Welfare. Child welfare work has been in progress since 
1908, and is assisted by State subsidy. Under the Children’s Pro¬ 
tection Act Amendment, 1922, jurisdiction was extended to chil¬ 
dren up to the age of 18, the highest age limit in the Dominion for 
legal child protection. 

Education. Elementary education is compulsory between 
the ages of 7 and 1 3 years, for 60 per cent, of the days on which 
schools are in operation. The elementary schools are maintained 
by the State. There are 472 public schools, 1 Government 
secondary school, 2 convent and 1 private school. In the last 
recorded year there were 17,427 children in public schools. There 
are 2 colleges which provide for the higher education of children— 
Prince of Wales College (up to first year in university) and St. 
Dunstan’s University (Arts, Roman Catholic). 
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Employment. There is no minimum age at which children 
may be employed, and no legal restrictions have been imposed. 

Delinquency. Delinquent children, in Charlottetown only, are 
dealt with by a juvenile court, and children found guilty are sent 
to a reformatory in one of the neighbouring provinces. Under the 
Children’s Protection Act Amendment, specially appointed com¬ 
missioners may hear cases of juvenile offenders up to 18. 

Legislation. The principal provincial statutes dealing with 
children, now current, are as follows:— 

Immigrant Children Act, 1910. 

Children’s Protection Act, 1910, and Amendment, 1922. 

Adoption of Children Act, 1916. 

Children of Unmarried Parents Act, 1924.. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions. The principal 
voluntary society for the care of children is the Children’s Aid 
Society of Charlottetown. There are troops of Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC ( Canada) 

Capital—Quebec 

The province of Quebec covers an area of 706,834 square 
miles, and has a population of (1921) 2,361,199, of whom nearly 
2,000,000 are of French origin. The population includes 898,549 
children under the age of 15. Both the birth-rate (33’32 in 1924) 
and the infantile mortality rate (118 per 1000 live births in 1924) 
are the highest in the Dominion. Registration of births is com¬ 
pulsory, and still-births must be notified. Vaccination is com¬ 
pulsory for children on entering school. The predominating 
religious sect is the Roman Catholic Church, with 2,019,518 
adherents; the Anglican Church comes next, with 121,932 
communicants, but there is no other religious body numbering 
over 100,000 members. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The legal minimum age for marriage 
is 14 for males and 12 for females, subject to parent’s or guardian’s 
consent, and 21 in either case without such consent. Ulegirimate 
children become legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their 
parents. 

Child Welfare. Child health wort has been in progress 
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since 1907, and lias been subsidised by the State since 1909. It is 
carried on under the aegis of (a) the Department of Agriculture 
and (£) the Board of Health of the City of Montreal, and (c) through 
a number of voluntary child welfare associations. With regard 
to (a), the principal executive organisations are the Cerda de Fer- 
mieres, which have 8600 members in 100 associations, and the 
Women’s Institutes working in the rural districts, 80 with 
1800 members. The former organisations arrange ‘mothers’ 
days ’ and * child welfare ’ days, and other efforts aiming at 
the encouragement of large families, perfect health for children, 
and physical and general education. They also maintain 
several child welfare institutions, household schools, and orphan¬ 
ages. The Women’s Institutes have done much for the improve¬ 
ment of rural schools, and in securing medical inspection, 
the provision of hot lunches and sanitary drinking fountains 
for school children, and in the provision of layettes for needy 
maternity cases. With regard to (&) the City of Montreal, the 
Division of Child Hygiene is responsible for medical inspection 
of school children (80,000 examined annually), supervision of 
nurses, maintenance of child welfare centres, and baby clinics 
(32,000 consultations and 15,000 home visits annually), babies’ 
camps, and the boarding-out of children. There are also special 
clinics for under-nourished children. The Children’s Memorial 
Hospital provides post-graduate courses in clinico-pathological 
pediatrics, the Royal Victoria Hospital has a special laboratory for 
the study of the diseases of children, and McGill University has 
a department of pediatrics. So far as regards (<-), voluntary effort 
began with the Montreal Women’s Club, which, in 1907, was 
instrumental in securing medical inspection of school children. 
The Child Welfare Association maintains a large number of clinics 
and nurses. The Gouttes de Lait Paroissiales are parochial milk 
stations among the French section of the population. There are 
many crichcs, children’s nurseries, and maternity hospitals, and 
orphan homes subsidised by the Assistance Publique. The Adop¬ 
tion Act, 1925, provides for legal adoption, but only in the case 
of illegitimate children, children both fatherless and motherless, 
and the dependent children of the hopelessly insane. 

Education. Owing to the difference of race and religion in 
this province, there are two distinct sets of schools, one controlled 
by Roman Catholics and the other by Protestants, in which French 
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and English are respectively the mediums of instruction, the other 
tongue in each case being introduced as a secondary language. 
Education is general but not compulsory, neither is it free, though 
the law permits any school board to abolish fees. In the elementary 
schools, the fees must not be less than 2 |d. nor more than 2S. per 
month, but in superior schools {i.e. schools for pupils over 12) the 
fees may be higher. No child, however, is ever refused admittance 
on the ground of inability to pay. Elementary schools are to be 
found in all towns and villages of the province, and many of the 
latter have associated classes for older pupils who are remote from 
a complementary school, as the higher grade schools are called. 
Most of the Protestant schools and some of the rural Roman 
Catholic schools are co-educational. The ages for attendance 
at the three grades of schools are 5 to iR. There are 8014 
schools with 583,903 children on the books. There are also 
several private schools, one of which. Lower Canada College, 
Montreal, has the reputation of being comparable to an English 
public school. There are several schools of housekeeping, recog¬ 
nised and endowed by the provincial Government, with a four 
years’ general education combined with a household management 
course, for girls over 13. There is also a Commercial and Technical 
High School at Montreal, which provides a four years’ course in 
domestic science. The Montreal Technical College and the 
Quebec Technical School each provide a three years’ course for 
boys of 14. The Canadian Pacific Railway maintains special 
general and technical educational classes for young employees. 
Montreal and Quebec possess a complete educational system, 
every stage of education, from the elementary school to the 
university, being represented in a co-ordinated sequence. 

Employment. The minimum legal age for the employment of 
children is 14 years, but children under 16 must be able to read and 
write before they may be employed. No male under 16 nor female 
under 18 may be employed in dangerous trades. Juvenile em¬ 
ployees may be medically examined by request of the Sanitary 
Inspector, and if found physically unfit may be discharged. There 
are also regulations affecting hours of work in specific trades. 

Delinquency. Juvenile offenders are brought before special 
courts in the large cities. There are 3 reformatory schools with 
about 374 inmates and 5 industrial schools with about 2109 inmates. 
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Legislation. Among the principal current provincial statutes 
relating to children are the following :— 

Education Act, 1909, and Amendments. 

Juvenile Delinquents Act, 1910, and Amendment, 1915. 

Industrial Establishments Act, 1910, and Amendment, 1919. 

Mothers’ Allowance Act, 1920. 

Adoption Act, 1925. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the principal 
voluntary efforts (some of them State-aided) for the welfare of 
children are the following :— 

Affiliated Baby Welfare Institution, Montreal. 

Agricultural Orphanage of Vauvert, Lake St. John. 

Agricultural Orphanage, Sqiuteck, Temiscouat 1. 

Assistance Matemelle et Gouttes de Lait, Sherbrooke. 

Boy Scouts, 5<)4 St. Catherine's Street West, Montreal. 

Bureau Central des Gouttes de I.ait, Montreal. 

Child Welfare Association, Montreal. 

Colonisation School, Lake Sergerit. 

Crtc he St. Vincent de Paul (for foundlings), Quebec. 

Dom Bosco Refuge, St. Fov, Quebec. 

D’Youville Orphanage, Gift <rd, Quebec. 

Family Welfare Association, Montreal. 

Girl Guides, ^3 Redpath Street and 4071 Tuppcr Street, Montreal. 
Gouttes de Lait Paroissiales, Montreal and Quebec. 

Hebrew Orphan Home, Montreal. 

Hdpital de I'Enfai’t Jesus, Quebec. 

Hhpital dll Sacrd Cceur (tor foundlings), Quebec. 

Italian Orphanage, Montreal. 

Jardin de l’Enfance, 5 St. Olivier Street, Quebec. 

La Providence, St. Main, Quebec. 

Maternal Assistance Association, 595 St. Denis, Montreal. 

Montreal Foundling and Babies’ Hospital, Montreal. 

Protestant Infants’ Home, Montreal. 

Protestant Orphan and Convalescent Home, Montreal. 

St. Sauveur Orphanage, 182 Coiomb Street, Quebec. 

Women's Canadian Club, MontreaL 
Women’s Club, Montreal. 

Women's Institutes, Headquarters, Montreal. 

PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN ( Canada ) 

Capital—Regina 

The province of Saskatchewan has an area of 251,700 square 
miles, and a population of (1923) 814,000, of whom about 41000 
are children aged 15 and under. The live birth-rate is (1923) 
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25-7 per 1000 of the population, and the infantile mortality rate 
is 91-5 per r000 lire births. The illegitimate birth-rate is 10-5 
per 1000 births. All births and still-births must be notified to the 
public health authority within 24 hours, and must be registered 
within 30 days. Normally, vaccination is not compulsory, but 
it may be made so in the case of an epidemic or threatened epidemic. 
Protestant Christianity is the prevailing religion, the Presbyterians 
being the most numerous sect. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The minimum age for marriage is 
15. If either of the contracting parties is under 18, the consent 
of both his or her parents is necessary ; if between 18 and 2t, the 
consent of either parent is sufficient. The principal impediments 
to marriage are consanguinity and insanity. There is no civil 
marriage. The principal grounds for divorce are adultery on the 
part of the wife, or adultery combined with cruelty on the part 
of the husband. The custody of children of divorced or separated 
couples is in the discretion of the court. Children born out of 
wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their 
parents. 

Child Welfarf. Practically ail dependency and neglect work 
is administered under the Central Bureau of Child Protection, 
created under the Bureau of Child Protection Act, 1922, which 
consolidates under one commission the Administration of the 
Children's Protection Act, the Juvenile Courts Act, the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act, and the Adoption of Children Act. By the Chil¬ 
dren’s Protection Act, 1924, all maternity, nursery, and similar 
homes in towns are brought under the supervision of the Child 
Bureau. Children’s Aid Societies, dependent on voluntary effort, 
but subsidised by the municipalities, are organised in three centres. 
The Government maintains (since 1908) services for the protec¬ 
tion of children, the care of orphans and destitute children, etc., 
and widowed mothers (or foster mothers and guardians) with 
children under 16 to support are granted pensions. The Public 
Health Department maintains clinics for children. A grant of 
S25 may be made by the Commissioner of Public Health to any* 
needy expectant mother in the province. 

Education. Elementary' education is compulsory between 
the ages of 7 and 15 years. It is partially maintained by the State 
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and partially by school taxes. There are 4541 elementary, 24 
secondary, and 45 private schools. During the last recorded year 
there were 187,968 children in elementary schools and 6345 chil¬ 
dren in secondary schools, and 2656 in private schools. Mentally- 
defective children do not attend schools, but are cared for in the 
mental hospitals. Deaf and dumb children are maintained in 
the Manitoba Government’s institute at Winnipeg, and blind 
children at the Ontario school for the blind, Brantford. Crippled 
children are dealt with through the Junior Red Cross and the 
Government Department of Public Health. 

Employment. The minimum legal age for the employment of 
children is 14 for boys and 15 for girls. No girl under 15 and no 
boy under 14 may be employed in a factory, and there are various 
restrictions regarding the employment of boys up to the age of 
r6, and girls up to the age of 18. There is vocational training in 
the high schools, the expense of which is met by the provincial 
Government (25 per cent.), the Dominion Government (25 per 
cent.), leaving 50 per cent, payable by the high school (or 
collegiate institute) district. 

Delinquency. Delinquent children (under 16) arc dealt with 
in juvenile courts. Children of 14 years and over may be sent up 
from the juvenile courts to be tried by the ordinary courts, and no 
child under that age may be sentenced to imprisonment. There 
is no minimum age for the death penalty. 

Legislation. The principal provincial statutes dealing with 
children, now current, are as follows:— 

Adoption of Children Act. 

Bureau of Child Protection Act, 1922. 

Children’s Protection Act, 1924. 

Factories Act. 

Illegitimate Children Act, 1920, 

Industrial School Act. 

Infants Act, 1920. 

Juvenile Courts Act, 1920. 

Legitimation by Subsequent Marriage Act, 1920. 

Minimum Wages for Females Act. 

Mothers’ Pensions Act, >920, and Amendment, 1922. 

Neglected and Dependent Children Act, 1920. 

School Attendance Act. 

Schools Act, 1920. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the principal 
voluntary efforts, wholly or in part, on behalf of children, are the 
following:— 

Boy Scouts, Room i, Union Bank Buildings, Regina. 

Canadian Red Cros Society (Saskatchewan Branch), Regina. 

Children’s Aid Societies Regina, Saskatoon, and Moose Jaw. 

Girl Guides, 2334 Angus Street, Regina. 


NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES {Canada) 

Seat of Government — Ottawa , Ontario 

The North-West Territories consist of the territories formerly 
known as Rupert’s Land and the North-West Territory, except 
such portions thereof as form the provinces of Manitoba, Sas¬ 
katchewan, and Alberta and the Yukon Territory, together with 
all British territories and possessions in North America and all 
islands adjacent thereto not included within any province of the 
Dominion of Canada, or within the Dominion of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies. T he area of the Territories is approximately 
1,309,682 square miles, and the total enumerated population is 
(census of 1921) 7988, of whom 542 are children of 15 years of 
age and under. The work of organising the Territories has only 
recently been undertaken, and little information as to conditions 
of child life is available \ accmation is not compulsory. The 
northern parts are inhabited by Eskimo (See pdt.) 

Child Welfare. The North-W T est Territories Act, 1906, 
empowers the Comnnssioner-in-Council to make ordinances for 
the Territories, and ordinances are now in force to regulate the 
recording of vital statistics, the public health, the protection of 
children, and the care of illegitimate children. The Indian Act, 
1906, makes the Superintendent-general of Indian Adairs respon¬ 
sible for the oversight of Indians and Eskimos, both adults and 
children. Grants are made by the Dominion Government to 
missionary societies for the care of destitute white, half-caste, and 
native children between 7 and 15 years of age, and for orphans 
under 7. 

""Education. Both the Roman Catholic Church and the Church 
(of England) Missionary Society maintain a number of missions 
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throughout the Territories, particularly in the Mackenzie district, 
and conduct both boarding and day schools for white, half-caste, 
and native children. These schools are aided by grants from the 
Dominion Government. 


THE ESKIMO 

The Eskimo, of whom there are estimated to be about 30,000 
all told, inhabit the Arctic coast of America and the Arctic islands 
from Greenland to Behring Sea. While their native customs are 
of a primitive order, they are quick to learn, and both on the 
eastern and western sides of the American continent they have 
made marked progress—those in Greenland being so far advanced 
as to publish a periodical and engage in commerce and in industrial 
pursuits. Christianity has made great progress wherever the 
natives have had opportunities of instruction. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. Marriage is solely a business con¬ 
tract which may be dissolved at the will of either party, and poly¬ 
gamy is met with in certain districts. A noticeable number of the 
women are childless, but others have families ranging from 2 to 
15 children. 

Child Welfare. The Eskimo woman is a good mother, but 
infantile mortality is high, though among the Christianised natives 
the practice of infanticide, which native custom formerly permitted, 
is no longer countenanced. Children are carried in the hood of 
the mother’s coat until the age of about 2 years. Corporal punish¬ 
ment of children is unknown. 


YUKON TERRITORY {Canada) 

Seat of Government—Dawson 

The Yukon Territory has an area of 207,076 square miles, and 
a population (census of 1921) of 4157, of whom 250 are children 
of 15 and under. Males preponderate, in the general population, 
by more than 2 to 1. The birth-rate is (1925) 9 86 per 1000 of 
the population, and the mortality rate for children under 5 years 
(the only return available) is 157*8 per 1000 births (i.e. 3 in 1923). 
Births and still-births must be registered within one month. Vac- 
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cination is not compulsory. The prevailing religious sects are 
Episcopalian (Church of England), United Church of Canada, 
and Roman Catholic, with a small number of Christian Scientists. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The minimum age for marriage 
in either sex is 21 ; marriage is subject to civil law only, and the 
principal impediment is consanguinity. The principal ground 
for divorce is adultery, and the custody of the children of a divorced 
couple is in the discretion of the court. Children born out of 
wedlock are not legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of 
their parents, but both are jointly responsible for the maintenance 
of such children. 

Child Welfare. No child welfare work, properly so called, 
is carried on in the Territory, but there are children’s wards in the 
3 Government hospitals. 

Education. Education is free to all children, but school 
attendance is not compulsory. The Government maintains 
schools in 5 centres, and also assists schools which are supported by 
the local residents. There are (31st December 1926) 3 high 
schools, 5 public schools, i separate school, and I assisted school, 
with an aggregate attendance of 275, of whom 34 are in the high 
schools. No special provision is made for the education of defective 
children. 

Employment. No regulations have been made with regard to 
the employment of children. 

Delinquency. No legislation has been passed for dealing with 
juvenile delinquents, nor, in the opinion of the Gold Commissioner 
(i.e. Governor), has it been found to be necessary. The minimum 
age for sentence to imprisonment or to death is 7 years. 

Irish Free State [Europe] 

(Saorstat Eireann) 

Capital—Dublin (Baile Atka CliatK) 

The area of the Irish Free State is 26,592 square miles, and the 
population is (census of 1926) 2,972,802. The number of chil¬ 
dren aged 15 or under, according to the 1911 census, was 920,477, 
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out of a total population of 3,139,688. The birth-rate (1925) 
is 20-8 per 1000, and the illegitimate birth-rate 26-8 per 1000 
of total births. The infantile mortality rate is (1925) 67-9 per 
1000 births, and the illegitimate infantile mortality rate 287 per 
1000. Notification of births and still-births is compulsory in all 
urban districts within 36 hours of birth, but in rural districts is 
subject to local option, while registration of births is compulsory 
throughout the country. Vaccination is compulsory. According 
to the census of 1911, 89-58 per cent, of the population are Roman 
Catholic. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

The legal minimum age for marriage is 14 for males and 12 for 
females, with the consent of parents, or 21 years in either case 
without such consent. Marriage is subject to civil law only, and 
consanguinity is the principal impediment. Divorce a mrnsa tt 
tkoro (i.e. judicial separation) may be granted for cruelty or im¬ 
morality. Full divorce, with freedom to marry again, can be 
obtained only by the passing of a private bill through Parliament. 
The custody of the children is left to the discretion of the Court 
which grants the decree. Illegitimate children are not at present 
legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents, but 
a bill is (1927) in preparation to deal with this matter. The 
mother is responsible for the care of her illegitimate children, but 
upon her marrying, her husband becomes responsible for the 
care of such children under the age of 16. There is no statutory 
prohibition of the teaching or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

Administrative arrangements for maternity and child welfare 
had their origin in the Notification of Births (Eitension) Act, 1915 
(see United Kingdom, ante). The Government grant, which is 
not more than 50 per cent, of the net expenditure, was first 
payable in 1916. It was originally limited to urban dis¬ 
tricts, but subsequently extended to rural districts. In 1925 
the grant disbursements were distributed among 26 local 
authorities and 86 voluntary agencies, of which 69 were health 
visiting associations, 4 welfare centres, 7 institutions, and 6 board¬ 
ing-out agencies. There are 20 child welfare centres now in 
operation. Statutory authority for school medical inspection has 
as yet only been applied in two districts. There are 5 voluntary 
special children’s hospitals, 1 of which is maintained to the extent 
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of 50 per cent, from the child welfare grant. Payments from the 
child welfare grant are made to agencies providing homes and other 
care for the children of widowed and deserted mothers. Orphaned 
or deserted children are boarded out with foster parents or main¬ 
tained in institutions by the Poor Law Authorities, and there are 
many voluntary homes for destitute children. Mothers with 
children to support are given home assistance by the Poor Law 
Authorities. The Women’s National Health Association of Ire¬ 
land has carried on child welfare work since its inauguration in 
1907. (See The International Year Book of Child Care and Pro¬ 
tection, 1924, page 88.) 

Education 

Under the Constitution, all citizens have the right to free ele- 
menta-y education. The School Attendance Act, 1926, which 
supersedes the Irish Education Act, 1892, makes provision for the 
compukory attendance of all children between the ages of 6 and 14 
at a nadonal or other suitable school. Children may, however, 
attend from the age ot 3, and the Minister for Education may make 
an order from time to time requiring the attendance of certain 
childrer, or of any class of children over 14 and 16. The Act 
came into force throughout the Free State on 1st January 1927. 
For edication beyond the elementary stage, schemes have been 
formulated for the award of scholarships by a number of county 
councls. There are (1926) 5648 elementary schools with 522,090 
children; and 285 schools giving secondary education which are 
in receipt of Government grants. The number of pupils between 
the ages of 12 and 20 is (beginning of the school year 1926-27) 
24,766. There are also a number of private secondary schools 
and 2 universities. 

Emplotment 

Under the Employment of Women, Young Persons, and Children 
Act, 1920, the minimum age for employment in industrial occu¬ 
pations is 14, and the provisions of the School Attendance Act 
{supra) make it impossible for any child under 14 to be employed 
in any other occupation. The Act permits, however, the exemp¬ 
tion fran school attendance for not more than 20 days in each year 
to children over 12, for die purpose of engaging in light agricultural 
work fer their parents on the latter’s land ; the Act also gives power 
to the Minister for Education to prohibit such employment of chil¬ 
dren under 14 as would interfere with their attendance at school, or 
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their obtaining proper benefit from such attendance. The mini¬ 
mum age at which a child may engage in street trading is 11, except 
in the city of Dublin, where it is 14. A child (under 14) may not 
be employed at night nor in any occupation likely to be injurious. 
Advisory committees for juvenile employment have been established 
by the Department of Industry and Commerce in Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, and Waterford. The Irish Free State is a member of 
the International Labour Office of the League of Nations. 


Delinquency 

A children’s court is held in connection with Dublin Police 
Court, at which all offenders under 14 years of age are dealt with. 
There are reformatory and industrial schools. No person under 
16 years of age may be sentenced to imprisonment unless he is of 
so unruly or so depraved a character that he cannot be detained 
in a place of detention ; and no person under 16 may be sentenced 
to death. 


Legislation 

The principal legislation relating to children is comprsed in 
the following Acts of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, in 
which, until the year 1922, the territory which now forms the Irish 
Free State was represented :— 

Poor Relief (Ireland) Acts 1838, 1843, 1848, 1862, 18132. 

Vagrancy Act, 1847. 

Vaccination (Ireland) Acts, 1858, 1868, and 1879. 

Births and Deaths Registration (Ireland) Acts, 1863 and 1880. 

Illegitimate Children Act, 1863. 

Summary Jurisdiction over Children (Ireland) Act, 1884. 

Guardianship of Infants Act, 1886. 

Poor Law Act, iH8y 
Custody of Children Act, 1891. 

Education (Ireland) Act, 1892. 

Children's Dangerous Performances Act, 1879, as extended by the Danger¬ 
ous Performances Act, 1897. 

Pauper Children (Ireland) Acts, 1898 and 1902. 

Employment of Children Act, 1903. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904. 

Notification of Births Acts, 1907 and 1915. 

Children Act, 1908. 

Children (Employment Abroad) Act, 1913. 

Education (Provision of Meals) Acts, 1914 to 1917. 

Public Health (Medical Treatment of Children) Act, 1919. 
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Employment of Women, Young Persons, and Children Act, 1920. 

School Attendance Act, 1916. 

The following byelaws may also be noted :— 

Dublin Corporation Byelaws under the Employment of Children Act, 1903. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
Among the principal voluntary efforts for the welfare of children 
are the following :— 

Cheeverstown Home. 

Children'6 Clothing (Police-aided) Society, Dublin. 

Children’s Temple Street Hospital, Dublin. 

Country Air Association, Dublin. 

Crippled Children's Home, Bray. 

Infant Aid Society. 

Irish Save the Children Fund, Dublin. 

Kingston Cottage Home. 

National Children’s Hospital. 

Orthopidic Hospital. 

Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund, Dublin. 

St. Mary’s Children’s Tubercuiost-- Hospital, Cappagh. 

Skerries Home. 

Society for the Prevention of Crueitv to Children, Dublin. 

Teach Ultain (Infant Hospital), Dublin 

Women’s National Health Association of Ireland, Dublin. 


Dominion of Newfoundland [North America ] 

Capital — St. Johns 

Newfoundland, the oldest English colony, now a self-governing 
dominion, has an area ot 42,750 square miles, and a population 
of (1924) 258,425, with a birth-rate of 27-57 per 1000. The 
infantile mortality rate is (1923) 104-74 1000 births, and the 

illegitimate birth-rate 21 per 1000 births. Registration of births 
and of still-births is compulsory within 48 hours, and infant 
vaccination is compulsory. The predominating religious sects 
are the Roman Catholic (86,478), Church of England (84,498), 
Methodist (74,334), and Salvation Army (13,051). 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The legal minimum age for marriage is fixed by the Common 
Law of England. There is no divorce law. Illegitimate children 
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are in the same position as are those in England, and are not legiti¬ 
mised by the subsequent marriage of their parents. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work, comprising infant consultations, home 
visiting and treatments, dental clinics for mothers and for children 
under 5, ante-natal clinic, etc., has been in progress since 1918, 
and has been subsidised by the Government and by local 
authorities since 1920. The first maternity hospital was erected, 
by the Salvation Army, at St. John’s, in 1924. 

Education 

Education is not compulsory, but is free and general up to 15. 
The schools, primary and secondary, are under the direction of the 
various religious denominations, with State assistance, as follows: 
Church of England, 380; Roman Catholic, 329; Methodist, 
332; and other denominations, 75. There are (1923) 56,378 
pupils on the roll, and the annual expenditure on education through¬ 
out the Dominion is about 900,000 dollars, to which the Govern¬ 
ment contribution in 1923 was 837,498 dollars. 

Emplotmf vi 

There appears to be no specific legislation on the employment 
of children, but the Children Act, 1922, prohibits cruelty or 
neglect which is likely to cause unnecessary suffering or injury 
to health. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquents are not tried in the ordinary courts, but in 
a separate room or in the private office of the judge, and the public 
are not admitted. Juvenile delinquents may be committed to an 
industrial school, or be placed on probation, or apprenticed. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the voluntary efforts, wholly or in part, on behalf of 
children, may be noted the following :— 

Boy Scout*, c/o P.O. Box 5104, St. John’*. 

Child Welfare Association, St. John's. 

Girl Guide* (Mies AlUrdyce, Island secretary), Government Houie, St, 
John'*. 

Salvation Army, Springdale and George Streeta, St. John’*. 

Societies for the Protection of Children, St. John’* and elsewhere. 
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DEPENDENCY OF LABRADOR (North America) 

Labrador, a dependency of the Dominion of Newfoundland, 
has an area of approximately 120,000 square miles. The popula¬ 
tion is estimated at (1924) 3874. There are no towns, but there 
are five mission stations (Moravian). 

Child Welfare. The International Grenfell Association 
maintains a number of child welfare clinics, some stationary and 
some peripatetic, and in some parts numbers of parents attend 
classes m health, nutrition, etc., held in connection with these 
clinics. However, the Association reports that, at Long Point, 
lack of co-operation among the people has hindered the work, and 
there are nearly 90 children growing up in that community with 
no knowledge of health principles, malnourished, many with a 
tendency to tuberculosis, and many suffering from rickets. There 
is no milk supplv. The George’s Cove district is reported to be 
‘ more intractable than usual,’ ‘ the people are dirty, insanitary, 
and apathetic * 

Education. Such education as is available is provided by the 
Moravian missions. There are (1924) 127 scholars in the day 
schools. One of these schools is a boarding school, the majority of 
the pupils at w luch are the children ot w hite settlers The children 
at the other schools are mostly Eskimo. 


Dominion of New Zealand [Australasia] 

Capital—Wellington 

The Dominion of New Zealand has an area of 103,861 square 
miles, and a population (1926) of 1,463,278, of whom about 
53,950 are Maoris. The number of children of 15 years or under 
is 448,640, and the birth-rate (1926) is 19^4 per 1000 of the 
population. Registration of births within 62 days is compulsory, 
but there is provision for late registration. Notification of births 
is also compulsory within 48 hours in cities or boroughs, and 
within 21 days in other areas. Still-births are both notifiable and 
registrable. The infantile mortality rate is (1926) 3976 per 1000 
births. The illegitimate birth-rate is (1923) 45 per 1000 births. 
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The illegitimate infantile mortality rate (1925) is 65*08 per 1000 
illegitimate births. Infant vaccination is not now compulsory. 
At the census of 1921, 43‘67 of the population were returned as 
belonging to the Church of England, 25*42 per cent, as Presby¬ 
terians, 13*93 per cent, as Roman Catholics, and 9*53 per cent, as 
Methodists. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The legal minimum age for marriage is 12 for females and 14 
for males. Divorce may be granted for adultery by either party, 
desertion, bigamy, cruelty, drunkenness, insanity, failure to comply 
with an order for restitution of conjugal rights, or separation for 
not less than three years. A child bom out of wedlock, whose 
parents subsequently intermarry, is legitimised by such marriage 
on the statutory declaration of paternity by the father and pro¬ 
duction of the marriage certificate. Since 1922 it has been legally 
possible for a mother to legitimise her child in the event of the 
father’s death after marriage with her. The father is legally liable 
for the maintenance of his illegitimate offspring, who is, however, 
left in the care of the mother where possible. In case of necessity, 
the child is placed in an institution under the care of a magistrate, 
the expenses being recoverable from the father, mother, or relatives. 
There is no statutory prohibition of the teaching or practice of 
contraception. 

Child Welfare 

The first step towards the building up of the national effort for 
child welfare, for which the Dominion has become famous, was taken 
in 1904, when an Act was passed to secure the registration and the 
greater proficiency of midwives. In 1907, the Royal New Zealand 
Society for the Health of Women and Children was founded, in 
order to provide advice and treatment for mothers and babies, and 
to train infant nurses and welfare workers. This society employs 
over 100 resident nurses, who give advice to mothers at the centre, 
and also travel round to outlying districts. There are also 6 hospi¬ 
tals (Karitane Hospitals), under the aegis of the Royal Society, where 
infants suffering from dietetic disorders are received, and 7 Govern¬ 
ment maternity hospitals. Great stress is laid on pre-natal care and 
on breast-feeding, and a pamphlet of advice to mothers, ‘ Baby’s first 
month,’ is issued by the Government to applicants for marriage 
licences. During one year (1926-27) 4 8,8 1 o babies were dealt with 
by the nurses of the Royal Society. The work of the Royal New 
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Zealand Society for the Health of Women and Children (which is in 
receipt of a Government subsidy), and that of its founder and direc¬ 
tor, Sir Truby King, is known all over the world. It has, indeed, 
given rise to the establishment of similar societies in other countries, 
notably one at Haifa, in Palestine, started with £2000 subscribed 
by Jewish women in Paris, one in Jaffa established by Jewish 
women of New Zealand, and an infant welfare centre in connec¬ 
tion with a hospital in Lisbon, founded after lectures on the system 
had been given there. Lectures have also been given in South 
Africa and Australia. 

Stringent provisions are made to prevent baby-farming, and 
licences for caring for children under 6 for profit are granted only 
to suitable persons and rarely for more than one or two children. 
Orphans and destitute children are cared for in State institutions 
or'by being boarded out. All children attending State elementary 
schools arc subject to periodical medical and dental examination, 
and provision is made for treatment of defects. 


Education 

The functions of the Dominion Education Department cover 
an exceptionally wide field, viz. education in all its branches, 
the maintenance and care of destitute children, the care of orphans, 
the training of uncontrollable and delinquent children, the super¬ 
vision of adopted children, and of juvenile offenders placed on 
probation by the courts, and the education, training, and care of 
physically and mentally defective children. 

Education is free and compulsory from the age of 7 up to the 
age of 15. Kindergarten schools for children under school age are 
organised in the larger centres, about half the cost being provided 
by the Government. The public primary schools, of which there 
are (1924) 2566, with 209,000 children on the books, are main¬ 
tained entirely by the State. In addition, there are 294 private 
schools of similar grade, registered and inspected by the Govern¬ 
ment, including 183 Roman Catholic registered schools. For 
Maoris, there are 124 village schools and also certain private 
schools. The lower departments of the secondary schools repre¬ 
sent the same stage of education as the primary schools. For 
secondary education, there are 35 secondary schools under Govern¬ 
ment control, as well as district high schools, private secondary 
schools, Maori secondary schools and technical high schools. There 
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are also 4 university colleges, with 4200 students, 40 per cent, of 
whom hold bursaries or scholarships entitling them to free edu¬ 
cation. Education in the State secondary schools is practically 
free, 93 per cent, of the pupils receiving free tuition in 1923. 
Moreover, scholarships are provided to district high schools and 
private schools, and there are many free places in the technical 
schools. The University of New Zealand itself is solely an examin¬ 
ing body. There are special schools for feeble-minded, deaf and 
dumb, and blind children. 


Employment 

The minimum age at which employment of children is legal 
is 14 years unless special permits are granted. No child may be 
employed in coal mines nor in factories where unhealthy processes 
are carried on such as brick-making, silvering mirrors, and making 
white lead. No child under 16 years may be employed between 
the hours of 6 p.m. and 7.45 a.m. in factories, nor under 18 in 
shops and offices after 9 p.m., occupiers’ own children being 
exempted from the latter rule. Certificates of fitness and education 
must be produced and certificates of employment given when 
children work in factories. Wages and hours of work are fixed 
and places of work are subject to inspection. Vocational guidance 
and training are given in technical schools, industrial schools, and 
farm schools under State supervision. There are 14 technical 
high schools which provide industrial, domestic, agricultural, com¬ 
mercial, and art courses. The Dominion is a member of the 
International Labour Office of the I.eague of Nations. 


Delinquency 

Under the Child Welfare Act, 1925, which came into force on 
1st April 1926, the first children’s courts were established. 
Offenders up to the age of 16 may be brought before these courts, 
and the provisions of the Act are substantially the same as those 
of Sec. iii. of the Children Act, 1908, of Great Britain, q.v. In 
cases where a conviction is recorded, magistrates frequently dis¬ 
charge the offender or only order him to come up for sentence when 
called upon, and it is found that it is rarely necessary for him to be 
brought before the magistrate again. Offenders are usually sent 
to industrial schools, and only in very exceptional cases to prison. 
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Legislation 

The principal Acts of the New Zealand Legislature relating to 
children are as follows:— 

Administration Act, 1908. ( Inter alia , regulates powers of trustees and 

provides for division of property and its administration for benefit of 
children and for the administration of intestate estates in the case of 
illegitimate children.) 

Crimes Act, 1908 ( Inter aha , provides for the punishment of people 

abandoning or ciposmg children under two years of age ; or stealing 
or enticing away children under 14 years ; or killing an unborn child, 
or procuring abortion, and of women who procure their ovrn mis¬ 
carriage ; also regulates the conditions under which apprentices and 
servants under 16 vrar- may be employed.) 

Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Act, 1908. (Makes provision for the 
benefit of children ot divorced parents.) 

Family Protection Act, 1908. (Provides for the registration of homes as 
permanent family homes, and tlae maintenance of families from the 
proceeds of these estates even in case of father dying bankrupt.) 

Infants Act, 1908. (Regulates guardianship and custody of minors and 
the employment ol children ; provides for their protection from 
cruelty, and controls children's homes ; lays down rules for the 
adoption of children, and with regard to contracts and debts of minors. 1 

Juatice of Peace Act, 1908. (Provides for the summary trial of children 
under 14 vears of age, subject to the consent of the parents.) 

Police Offences Act, 1908. (Prohibits children from smoking and pro¬ 
vides for the punishment of any one supplying tobacco to them.) 

Destitute Persons Act, iqio. (Provides, inter aha, for the maintenance 
of destitute and illegitimate children and of deserted wives or children 
by parents or near relatives where possible ; and for maintenance or 
relief in public and charitable institutions.) 

Masters and Apprentices Act, 1920. (Provides for the proper care and 
treatment of immigrant and New Zealand children apprenticed to 
farmers.) 

Coal Mines Act, 1921. (Inter alia, forbids the employment of children in 
coal mines.) 

Factories Act, 1921. (Inter aha, regulates the ages at which children may 

be employed in factories, and the hours and conditions of work.) 

Shops and Offices Act, 1921. (Regulates, inter alia, the ages of children 
employed, wages, and hours and conditions of work ; provides for 
the exemption from such rules in the case of the occupier’s own 
children.) 

Child Welfare Act, 1025. 

VotuNTARr Societies and Institutions 
Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children and 
young people are the following :— 

Boy Scouts (Dominion Chief Commissioner), P.O. Box 487, Armagh 
Street, Christchurch. 
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Girl Guides (Organising Commissioner), St Leonard’s, Takapuna, 
Auckland. 

Karitane-Harns (Baby) Hospital, Anderson’s Bay, Dunedin. 

Kantane (Baby) Hospital, Cashmere Hills, Christchurch. 

Kantane-Stewart (Baby) Hospital, Plymouth Street, Wanganui. 

King George V. Hospital, Rotorua. (Has departments for sick and 
crippled children.) 

New Zealand Red Cross, Junior Section, 63 Dixon Street, Wellington 

Royal New Zealand Society for the Health of Women and Children (In¬ 
corporated), Dunedin, and branches throughout the Dominion. 

Salvation Army (Children’s Homes), 205 Cuba Street, Wellington. 

Save the Children Fund, 18 Chapter Street, Christchurch. 

TERRITORY OF WESTERN SAMOA {Australasia) 
Chief Town—Apia 

The territory of Western Samoa, administered by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Dominion of New Zealand, under mandate from the 
League of Nations, comprises the greater part of the former German 
colony of the Samoan Islands, of winch the most important are 
Savau (area about 660 square miles) and Upolu (5150 to 600 square 
miles). The aggregate population of the whole territory is (1926) 
40,231, of whom the majority are native Polynesians. It is esti¬ 
mated (1926) that 49 per cent, of males arc under 16 years of age, 
and 39 per cent, of females are under 12; 54 per cent, of the total 
of females arc unmarried. ‘ It 15 reasonable to assume that at least 
half the native population is under the age of 18.’ (Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer, 1926.) The birth-rate is (1925) 56-30 
per 1000 of the mean population The infantile mortality rate is 
186-3 per 1000 births. Births must be registered within 7 days, 
the registration being under the control of the Native Department 
in respect of Samoans and the Postmaster m respect of Europeans. 
Still-births are notifiable. Vaccination is not compulsory. About 
81 per cent, of the population are Protestants, 16 per cent. Roman 
Catholics, and 2 per cent. Mormon. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The minimum age for marriage is 
18 for males and 14 for females with the parent’s consent; without 
such consent, 21 for males, 19 for females. The principal impedi¬ 
ment to marriage is consanguinity, and marriage between Chinese 
labourers serving under agreement and Samoan women is also 
prohibited. The grounds for divorce arc the same as for New 
Zealand (see page 1 16), and the custody of the children is left to 
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the discretion of the court. The illegitimate children of European 
parents are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their 
parents. The legal status of a Samoan child is not affected by his 
being born out of wedlock. 

Child Welfare. All medical services are undertaken by the 
Administration, and are free to native Samoans. Dental inspection 
of schools was commenced in February 1924, and since 1925 
medical inspection of all children, whether at school or not, has 
been in operation. 7 'he communal customs of the Samoans pro¬ 
vide for the care of widows and orphans. The very rare cases 
among the remainder of the community are each dealt with by the 
Administration on its merits. 

Education. Elementary education is compulsory between the 
ages of 10 and 12. Small fees are charged by the higher mission 
schools and at the Government school for Europeans. The 
primary native mission schools are maintained by the villages, 
while the Government native school, (for selected pupils) are 
free. There are 6 centres for higher education, but no special 
schools for defectives. Kindergarten classes are provided for 
young children in the elementary mission schools. There are 5 
Government schools and many mission schools, with an aggre¬ 
gate enrolment of 15,00c. 

EMPLorMt'M'. No regulations have been made regarding the 
employment of children. 

Delinquency. Cases of delinquency are dealt with in con¬ 
formity with New Zealand law. (Sec page 118.) 

Union of South Africa [Africa] 

Seat of Union Government—Pretoria 
Seat of Legislature—Cape Town 

The Union of South Africa (comprising the provinces of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Orange Free State, and Transvaal) 
has an area of 472,347 square miles, 1 and an estimated population 

1 The decrease in the superficial area of the Union is due to the fact that 
Walvis Bay, previously incorporated as an integral part of the Cape of Good 
Hope, has now been placed for administrative purposes under the mandated 
territory of South-West Africa, 
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of (1925) 7,407,932, of whom 5,770,460 are non-European, 
mostly of the Bantu race. Of the white population, about 566,682 
are children aged 14 and under. The birth-rate among the white 
population is (1925) 26-51 per 1000, the percentage of illegitimate 
births to total births being -87 in urban areas, and -42 in rural areas. 
The infant mortality rate among the white population is (1925) 
68-39 per 1000 births; in 1911 it was 96-20. The registration of 
births among the white population is compulsory within 7 days in 
urban and 30 days in rural areas throughout the Union. With 
regard to the coloured population such registration is compulsory in 
urban areas only, but, by Proclamation, the provisions of the Births 
and Deaths Registration Act, 1923, may be applied to aboriginal 
natives in rural areas. In addition to compulsory registration of 
births, in certain large municipalities, notification to the local health 
authorities is also required within 36 hours, under municipal regu¬ 
lations. Still-births are notifiable. Infant vaccination is com¬ 
pulsory within 13 months of birth. Of Europeans (1921) 
838,982 belong to the Dutch Church, 294,026 to the Anglican, 
102,771 to the Methodist, 74,999 to the Presbyterian, and 61,246 
to the Roman Catholic, while there are 62,103 Jews, ar| d other 
religious sects are represented by less than 50,000 adherents each. 
Of non-Europeans (1921) the Wesleyans claim 730,214, Angli¬ 
cans 420,059, Dutch Church 276,486, Lutherans 241,807, Con- 
gregationalists 145,723, Hindus 109,253, while other sects (includ¬ 
ing Buddhists, Confucians, and Mohammedans) are represented 
by smaller numbers. Over 3,000,000 are returned as of no 
religion. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

So far as regards the white population in Cape Province, Natal, 
and the Transvaal, Roman-Dutch law governs marriage, the mini¬ 
mum age being 14 for males and 12 for females, with consent of 
parent or guardian. In the Orange Free State, higher minimum 
ages were laid down by a law of the former Free State Government 
— f° T ma ^ es an d 1 5 for females. Without consent the age is 
21 in either sex throughout the Union. Marriage is subject to 
civil law only. The principal impediments are imbecility, impo¬ 
tence, blood relationship in the direct line, and collateral relation¬ 
ship within the third degree. The principal grounds for divorce 
are desertion, adultery, and bigamy, and judicial separation may 
be granted for any of the former as well as for incompatibility of 
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temper, drunkenness, and cruelty. The mother is the legal guardian 
of her illegitimate children ; such children may be legitimised by 
the subsequent intermarriage of their parents. There are no 
statutory prohibitions of the teaching and practice of contraception. 

Among all the Bantu tribes throughout South Africa, the legal 
binding marriage under Bantu Customary Law is ukalobolo, or * the 
passing of lobolo.' Lobolo is the payment by a prospective bride¬ 
groom of a number of head of livestock to the father or guardian of 
the prospective bride. Until livestock of the agreed numbers 
have been delivered, it is not now usual, although common two or 
three generations back, for the bridegroom to take his bride from 
the kraal of her parents and guardians. The effect of this custom 
is to force the young native to work to earn the means of procuring 
the necessary lobolo , and very early marriage is therefore exceptional. 
If the prospective bride is not virginal when she is brought to the 
nuptial rites, the lobolo is returnable to the bridegroom, and in some 
tribes this applies in the event of the bride being infertile. If a 
wife deserts her husband, or is divorced for misconduct, the whole 
or part of the lobolo is recoverable by the husband ; but if the 
husband misconducts himself, or his wife leaves him in consequence, 
he cannot recover the lobolo. Polygamy is practised among the 
Bantu, but is on the decrease. See also references to native 
marriages under Natal and Orange Free State, po<t. 

Child Welfare 

The various organisations for child welfare and the pro¬ 
tection of children are co-ordinated in the central deliberative 
body formerly known as the Standing Committee for Child Welfare 
Conference, which first met in 1917, now the National Council 
for Child Welfare in South Africa. These agencies have for their 
general objects : The prevention of any form of cruelty to children, 
including efforts to deal with neglect, life in slums and over¬ 
crowding, destitution, sweating and overwork, disease, begging, 
crime, street trading, ignorance, prostitution, abandonment, and 
unsuitable environment; and the protection of children, involving 
such problems as pre-natal care, proper attention at time of birth, 
systematic care during infancy, the care of children of school age 
both in and out of school, the after-care of the adolescent boy and 
girl, the elimination of blind-alley occupations and the ‘ poor white * 
problem, and the holding of mental clinics. The Public Health 
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Act, 1919, authorises payments of grants to societies dealing with 
destitute children. Any child under 7, who is received for 
the purpose of being nursed or maintained apart from its parents 
for more than three days, becomes a * protected infant ’ under the 
Children’s Protection Act, and notice of such receiving must be 
given to the competent local authority, who notifies the local 
child welfare society and, where there is no such society, the 
police. Homes where such children are maintained are visited at 
odd hours on an average twice a month. There is no Poor Law 
in the Union, and relief in necessitous cases is given by the various 
benevolent institutions, assisted by the province. ‘ Mother and 
Child Pensions ’ are authorised under the Children’s Protection 
Act, Amendment, 1921. On the initiative of the Child Welfare 
Conference, held in Durban in igig,a National Council for Mental 
Hygiene was formed. The child welfare organisations have in 
view the pressing need for the establishment of children’s hospitals 
and nursery schools. There are (1927) 52 child welfare societies 
affiliated to the National Council for Child Welfare in South Africa, 
which was formed in 1924. In addition there are other church 
and philanthropic bodies not affiliated. The cost of child welfare 
work is borne partly by the Government and partly by municipal 
and partly by private effort. There is one special hospital for 
children (in the Transvaal) and one children’s orthopaedic hospi¬ 
tal (near Cape Town). Legal adoption of children was introduced 
by the Adoption of Children Act, 1923. 

Among the natives, it may be observed, the Bushman mother 
is noted for her devotion to her children. They aTe suckled for 
a long period, but are simultaneously fed, from within a few weeks 
of birth, on chewed roots and meat. 


Education 

Control of education other than higher education is vested in 
the administrations of the provinces. Higher education is carried 
on through the 4 universities, at a cost of about £376,000 
a year. Under the supervision of the Department of Education, 
a series of national technical and commercial examinations is held 
at regular intervals, with the object of stimulating vocational 
education in combination with, or in continuation of, the ordinary 
school curriculum. Pre-matriculation education is carried on 
through primary, intermediate, and secondary schools, training 
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colleges, and special schools, including farm schools. These are 
dealt with in detail under the provincial headings, below. The 
Education Department of the Union is also the State department 
for the control of industrial schools, and certified and other institu¬ 
tions under the Children’s Protection Acts. 


Employment 

The Factories Act, 1918, provides that no child under 12 
may be employed in any factory; children under 14 only under 
licence of a factory inspector; and children under 16 only when 
certified physically fit for work. Hours and conditions of work 
are also regulated. A woman is prohibited from working in a 
factory for 4 weeks preceding and 8 weeks after confinement. 
And if the father of the child is unable to provide, the woman may 
be paid, out of a fund provided by Parliament, a confinement 
allowance of the amount of her wages up to £1 per week for the 
12 weeks during which she is not allowed to work. Children 
under 12 may not take part in any public entertainment except 
under licence issued by a magistrate. The Children’s Protection 
Act empowers local authorities to make byelaws for prohibiting or 
regulating street trading by children (under 16), and some of the 
large towns have made use of this power. The Juveniles Act, 
1921, makes provision for the establishment of boards to deal with 
matters affecting the employment, training, welfare, and supervision 
of juveniles (r>. persons under 18), and for the supply of certain 
information to such boards. A system of voluntary juvenile 
advisory boards (now known as Juvenile Affairs Boards) for placing 
children in employment was, however, inaugurated in 1915, 
before which date little or nothing had been done to develop or 
co-ordinate the work of preparing and placing in suitable employ¬ 
ment the youth of the nation. The boards have devoted much 
attention to the apprenticeship problem, emphasising its educational 
aspects. Juvenile Affairs Boards are now established in Pretoria, 
Johannesburg, Durban, Bloemfontein, Port Elisabeth, Grahams- 
town, Pietermaritzburg, Kimberley, Krugersdorp, Cape Town 
(two—one coloured), and Germiston, for the purpose of advising 
parents and children in all matters concerning the employment 
of juveniles, their careers, welfare, and future education. Em¬ 
ployment bureaus are conducted to assist juveniles in finding 
suitable work. Boards also undertake to bring to the notice of the 
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authorities and the public the existence of evils, and to suggest 
remedies in all matters concerning the training and welfare of 
juveniles. The Juveniles Act, 1921, resulted largely from the 
efforts of voluntary boards. The Union is a member of the 
International Labour Office of the League of Nations. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are divided into (1) juveniles, i.e. children 
under 16, and (2) juvenile adults, i.e. persons between 16 and 21. 
Special juvenile courts have been established in the larger centres 
of population. Juveniles may be sentenced to detention in an 
industrial school, or a certified hostel, or a juvenile reformatory, or to 
apprenticeship, or whipping; juvenile adults to detention in a 
juvenile adult reformatory, or in a certified hostel. Alternatively 
a juvenile may be committed by the court to the care of a relative 
or other fit person. Where a person under 16 is convicted of 
murder, the court may in its discretion impose a sentence other 
than that of death. 

Legislation 

The principal current Acts of the Union Parliament dealing 
with children are as follows :— 

Prison and Reformatories Act, 1911. 

Children's Protection Act, 1913 

Girls’ Protection and Mentally Defective Women Act, 1916. 

Mental Diseases Act, 1916. 

Factories Act, 1918. 

Public Health Act, 1919. 

Prisons and Reformatories Amendment Act, 1920. 

Children’s Protection Act, Amendment, 1921. 

Juveniles Act, 1921. 

Adoption of Children Act, 1913. 

Apprenticeship Act, 1923. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

There are numerous Child Welfare, Children’s Aid, and 
other societies, which aim at securing the carrying out of all 
Acts of Parliament and Provincial Ordinances dealing with chil¬ 
dren, the promotion of new legislation, and the establishment of 
infant-life bureaus, mothers’ welcomes, and homes for neglected 
and other children, and the provision, when necessary, for infants 
and children, of hospital accommodation which is not otherwise 
available. 
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The names of the leading provincial organisations are given 
under the headings of the several provinces, post. The following 
nation-wide efforts should also be noted :— 

Boy Scout* Council (Mr. H. L. Smith, secretary), Government House, 
Pretoria. 

Girl Guides (Mrs. J. M. Lovebond Fulford, chief commissioner for the 
Union), Sylverton, Tennant Road, Wynberg. 

National Council for Child Welfare, P.O. Box 342, Durban. 

Salvation Army, 124 Loop Street, Cape Town. 

Save the Children Fund (Mrs. L. Ruxton, representing London headquarters, 
Mrs. Benjamin, hon. treasurer), 7 Cutlinan Buildings, Johannesburg. 


PROVINCE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

(South Africa) 

Capital—Cape Town 

The province of the Cape of Good Hope has an area of 276,966 
square miles, and a population of (1925) 2,922,594, of whom 
2,234,164 are non-Europeans. 

Marriagf, Divorce, etc. See under General Section, pge 122. 

Child Welfare. The first legislative effort for the protection 
of children was made in a Cape Colony law of 1879. In 1907, 
the Legislature of Cape Colony passed its first Infant Life Pro¬ 
tection Act, and the Society for the Protection of Child Life was 
founded, in Cape Town, in the same year. The law at present in 
force is Act No. 25 of 191 3, as amended by Act No. 26 of 1921. 
Under a Cape Provincial Ordinance No. 4 of 1919, certain societies 
and institutions dealing with children are registered. Subsidy on 
the £ for £ principle is paid in respect of gifts, contributions, or 
bequests towards the maintenance fund of the institution or society. 
The subsidy is paid in equal shares by the local authority and the 
provincial administration. The fact that any institution is certified 
under Act No. 25 of 1913 does not debar it from being registered 
under Ordinance No. 4 of 1919 ; nor can registration of any branch 
of a child welfare or other similar society be refused, solely on the 
ground that the said society receives assistance from the Union 
Government. Infant consultation bureaus are in existence in 
various centres (6 in Cape Towm), and in connection there¬ 
with free dinners are provided daily for expectant and nursing 
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mothers. There are a doctor and a lady health visitor in 
attendance at all the Cape Town bureaus and at some others, 
but at present no medical service is available at the bureaus 
at East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, and Port Elizabeth. 
Lady health visitors are appointed by the municipalities to assist 
mothers in the care of their own health and that of their children, 
and district nurses, under the Cape Hospital Board, give free 
nursing in necessitous cases. Orphan and destitute children are 
committed to and cared for in institutions maintained by private 
enterprise, subsidised by the Government. Medical inspection 
of school children is compulsory, subject to the facilities which 
exist, viz. two medical inspectors for the province. 

Education. School attendance is compulsory throughout the 
province for children of European parentage or extraction who 
have completed their 7th but not their i6th year, unless the child 
has passed the sixth standard and is engaged in a regular occupation 
or has been otherwise exempted under certain statutory conditions. 
The educational system (for other than higher education) is main¬ 
tained by the Provincial Administration under the general control 
of the Administrator of the Province. It is administered by the 
Department of Public Education under the direction of the Super¬ 
intendent-general of Education, financial matters being regulated 
by the Provincial Secretary in his capacity of Controller of Edu¬ 
cational Finance. Practically the whole cost of the maintenance 
of the schools under the department’s control is borne by the 
Administration. The local administration of undenominational 
public schools is conducted by school boards and school committees, 
the unit of administration being the school district. Every public 
school under a board is ordinarily managed by a committee elected 
by the parents, or, in default, nominated by the board. School 
boards have the power, subject to departmental approval, to estab¬ 
lish and maintain schools; further, subject to departmental approval, 
they have the general financial management of schools under their 
jurisdiction. They also have the power to enforce school attend¬ 
ance. Denominational schools—mainly mission schools for 
coloured or native children—are under the local management of 
representatives of the various religious denominations at whose 
instance they were established. 

Primary education (education up to and including Standard VI.) 
19 free for all children, whether European, coloured, or native, 
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except in a limited number of European schools known as fee-paying 
schools. For secondary education (available from Standard VII. 
to Standard X.in high schools, and from Standard VII. to Standard 
VIII. in secondary schools) fees are payable according to approved 
scales. The Superintendent-General of Education, however, 
may grant bursaries for the purpose of assisting any Eurrpean 
pupil who has passed Standard VI. or a higher standard to take 
advantage, by means of either conveyance or boarding, of the 
facilities offered for secondary education at a secondary or high 
school under the department. Further, school boards, with 
departmental consent, may to a limited extent grant remission of 
school fees in whole or in part in suitable cases. The secondary 
school curriculum is divided into two stages, each covering a period 
of two years. An examination is held at the conclusion of each 
two-years course of study, Standard VIII. pupils taking the Second¬ 
ary School Junior Certificate Examination, and Standard X. pupils 
the Secondary School Senior Certificate Examination. A pass in 
the latter examination, provided a certain selection of subjects is 
taken, constitutes a qualification for admission to any South African 
University. 

A statement showing the clarification and number of schools 
and the enrolment of pupils, at the end of 1925, is given below :— 
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Employment. See general conditions for the Union, ante. 

Delinquency. See general conditions for the Union, out. 
There is a children’s court at Cape Town. 

E 
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Legislation. The principal current provincial ordinances 
relating to children are as follows:— 

Poor Relief and Charitable Institutions Ordinance, 1919. 

Education (Classification of Schools—Teachers’ Salaries) Ordinance, 1920. 
Indigent Children (Boarding House) Ordinance, Amendment, 1920. 
Coloured and Native Educational Institutions Ordinance, 1920. 

Education Ordinance, 1920. 

Education (Payment of School Fees) Ordinance, 1921. 

Consolidated Education Ordinance, 1921. 

Voluntary Societies ano Institutions. Among the voluntary 
efforts for the care and protection of children are the following :— 
Children's Home, Kimberley. 

Child Welfare Societies—Aliwal North, Beaufort West, Caledon, Graaff- 
Reinet, Grahamstown, Kimberley, Kang William’s Town, Oudtshoom, 
Port Elizabeth, and Hermanut. 

Committee for the Care of the Feebie-minded, Cape Town. 

Homes for Feeble-minded Girls, Lehebloem and Claremont. 

Institution for Blind, Deaf and Dumb Children, Worcester. 

Juvenile Affairs Boards, Cape Town and elsewhere. 

Societies for the Protection of Child Life—Cape Town, East London, 
Stellenbosch, Vryburg, Wellington, and Wynberg. 

WoodviUe Orphanage, Grahamstown. 


PROVINCE OF NATAL {South Africa) 

Capital—Pietermaritzburg 

The province of Natal has an area of 35,284 square miles, and 
a population (1921) of 1,427,706, of whom 1,280,011 are coloured 
persons. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. English Common Law and Union 
legislation (see page 122) apply to Natal. Under the Native Code, 
marriages between natives in accordance with native customs are 
recognised as valid ; there is, however, provision under a law of 
the pre-Union Natal Government whereby natives who so desire 
may marry according to Christian rites. 

Child Welfare. The Natal Legislature passed its first law 
for the protection of children in 1896. This was followed in 
1901 by a more comprehensive Children’s Protection Act, now 
superseded by the Union Children’s Protection Act, 1913. 
Medical inspection of school children is widespread. 
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Education. The educational system in operation in the pro¬ 
vince comprises public and private primary, higher grade elementary, 
intermediate, and high schools, which are administered on a plan 
similar to that described under Cape Province, ante, eicept that 
there are no school boards, administration being direct from the 
Department of Education. Education for European children 
between 7 and 15 is compulsory, and is free in primary schools, 
eicept for pupils who have passed Standard VI. and are engaged 
in vocational wort. Free scholars are admitted to the high schools 
under a bursary system. Of Government European schools there 
are (1926) 145 primary, 7 higher grade elementary, 3 intermediate, 
4 high schools, and 267 farm schools, which are more accurately 
described as small groups of children under a tutor or governess. 
There are also 37 Government-aided schools for Europeans and 
626 schools for natives, Asiatic and coloured children, to which the 
Provincial Government is competent to make grants. Over 
46,266 native, Indian, and coloured children attend Government 
and Government-aided schools. There is no school for the ment¬ 
ally defective, the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, but such children 
are brought under the notice of the Union Department of Educa¬ 
tion, and provision in certain cases is made for their tuition in special 
institutions. For physical defectives there is a special open-air 
school of between 40 and 30 children in Durban. There are 
some excellent private schools, but no official cognisance is taken 
of such schools. The latest available official statistics are as 
follows:— 
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Employment. See general conditions for the Union, ante . 

Delinquency. Cases of truancy from school, etc., are usually 
dealt with by the committal of the delinquent to an industrial 
school ; for crime, juveniles are committed to a reformatory. 
Neither type of institution exists in Natal, and the resources of the 
neighbouring Cape Province are utilised on the rare occasions 
when such committals become necessary. See also general condi¬ 
tions for the Union, ante. 


PROVINCE OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE 
(South Africa') 

Capital—Bloemfontein 

The province of the Orange Free State has an area of 50,389 
square miles, and a mean estimated population of (1925) 680,671, 
of whom 198,600 are of European race, the remainder being 
coloured. OF the Europeans, 76, r r 8 are children of 14 years 
and under. The infantile mortality rate among the Europeans is 
(1925) 69'58 per 1000 births (88'24 in urban areas, and 57-83 
in rural areas). The illegitimate birth-rate is (1925) ’39 per 1000 
births (‘6i urban,-21 rural). Of the European population, 97 
per cent, are Christians, 81 per cent, being adherents of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. Heathen marriages are recognised 
by a provincial law which lays it down, inter alia , that the 
children of such marriages shall not be deprived of the right to 
inheritance, and establishes the right of the parents to exercise 
the same rights over their children as they would have had if 
such children had been born in lawful wedlock. For further 
information, see general conditions for the Union of South Africa 
(page 122). 

Child Welfare. The Orange Free State passed its first law 
for the protection of children, as a republic, in 1899. The pro¬ 
vincial arrangements for child welfare now fall into line with those 
which obtain in the other provinces of the Union. Children in 
the public schools are subject to periodical medical examination. 
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Education. The public school is regarded, in the Orange 
Free State, a9 being complete only when it covers the whole ground 
from kindergarten to university matriculation. School attendance, 
however, is not compulsory until 7 yean of age, but kindergarten 
schools are provided for children between the ages of 4 and 7 ; the 
school-leaving age is 16, unless a child is receiving adequate instruc¬ 
tion elsewhere, or has passed the Vlth Standard and is in regular 
employment. Primary schools cover a course of six standards. 
Intermediate schools provide for continuation work up to school¬ 
leaving certificate. Secondary schools, in addition, provide for 
courses up to matriculation and equivalent examinations. In 
some cases, the three types of school are combined in one institu¬ 
tion. The system of school board and committees is similar to 
that described under Cape Province. There are (1923) 873 
State-aided schools for white children in the province, and 6 trade 
schools, with a total enrolment of 46,643 pupils. Education is 
free in the elementary schools, and up to matriculation standard 
in other schools. In the case of promising children, whose homes 
are not within reach of a secondary or an intermediate school, and 
whose parents are not in a position to maintain their children at 
such centres, the Government grants maintenance bursaries. 
Eicept where parents object, instruction is given to all children 
in both English and Dutch. Bursaries are available for the edu¬ 
cation of deaf and dumb and blind children, but little has yet been 
done for mentally deficient and other abnormal children. As far 
as possible, they receive their education at the ordinary schools, 
but a special class has been opened in one of the Bloemfontein 
schools. With regard to native children, the Union Government 
has recently decided to set aside certain funds, derived from the 
taxation of the natives, for this purpose, and during 1923-24 the 
province received a grant of £10,000 for the payment of native 
teachers. Hitherto, native education has been entirely in the 
hands of the Churches and the Missionary Societies, and a council 
of advice on native education has been formed, consisting of 
ministers of religion of those denominations which had controlled 
the greater number of schools. 

Employment. See general conditions for the Union, ante . 

Delinquency. The responsibility for dealing with delinquent 
children rests, in the first instance, with the school boards. If the 
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children do not regularly attend school, the parents can be sum¬ 
monsed and punished for the offence, but if the delinquency 
continues, and the parents have no control over the children, the 
matter is dealt with under Union law, q.v. 

Legislation. The principal provincial ordinances relating to 
children are as follows :— 

Education Laws Consolidation Ordinance, 1920. 

Education Tax Ordinance, igzt. 

Voluntary Societifs and Institutions. Among the principal 
voluntary efforts for the care and protection of children are the 
following:— 

Child Welfare Societies—Bloemfontein, Heilbron, Kroonstadt, and Spring- 
fonteui. 

Girl Guides, Division Commissioner, 137 Zastron Street, Bloemfontein. 

Kinderhuie, Bloemfontein, 

Orange Free State Boy Scouts Council, Cathedral Cottage, Bloemfontein. 

Railway Orphanage, Bloemfontein. 

St. Faith's Home, Bloemfontein. 

Weeshuis, Bethlehem. 

Weeshuis, Ladybrand. 


PROVINCE OF THE TRANSVAAL {South Africa) 
Capital — Pretoria 

The province of the Transvaal has an area of 110,4150 square 
miles, and a mean estimated population of (1925) 2,268,513, of 
whom 1,673,082 are non-European. 

Marriage, Divorcf, etc. See under general section, page 122. 

Child Welfare. The first concerted effort for child 
welfare in the Transvaal was the formation, in 1908, of the 
Children’s Aid Society. A year later the Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment passed a law for the protection of children, the main provisions 
of which are embodied in the Union Children’s Protection Act, 
1913. In Johannesburg, the district nurses, during their course 
of training, work among the needy poor, giving special attention to 
child welfare. Medical inspection of school children is widespread, 
and in Johannesburg there are school clinics and school nurses. 

Education. Education is free and compulsory for white 
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children between the ages of 7 and 16. The primary schools 
cover a course of six standards, with a seventh in certain cases. 
Secondary and high schools have, in five cases, complete and separate 
primary departments, and in other cases at least two preparatory 
classes, corresponding to Standards IV. and V., before the ordinary 
high school course, which begins with Standard VI. as the first of 
the five forms provided for in the curriculum. Special attention 
is given to the teaching of domestic science, manual training, ele¬ 
mentary science, and technical and trades education. Up to and 
including the fourth standard, the medium of instruction is the home 
language (English or Dutch). Above the fourth standard, the 
parent may choose either of the languages as the sole medium, or 
both as the joint media of instruction. There are 1115 primary 
schools, with about 111,500 pupils; 43 secondary schools, with 
about 9500 pupils ; and 95 private schools, with about 7000 
pupils. There are also State and State-aided schools for coloured 
children. Bursaries are granted by the Education Department 
to enable children to travel to and from primary and secondary 
schools, or to board in the neighbourhood of such schools, and to 
assist in the maintenance of pupils attending trades schools. 

Employment. See general conditions for the Union, ante. 

Delinquency. See general conditions for the Union, ante. 
There is a children’s court at Johannesburg. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions. Among the principal 
voluntary efforts for the care and protection of children are the 
following;— 

After-Care Committee, Johannesburg. 

Children’s Aid Societies—Johannesburg, Benoni, Boksburg, Germiston, and 
Krugersdorp. 

Children’s Care Committee, Johannesburg. 

Child Welfare Societies—Bloemhoi. Potcliefs-troom, and Pretoria. 

Government Industrial Schools—I.tnmasdale, fleidelburg, and Standcrton. 

Home for Feeble-mmdeJ Girls, Irene. 

National Service Fund Babies' Welcome, Johannesburg. 


TERRITORY OF BASUTOLAND (M Africa) 

Seat of Administration—Maseru 

The territory of Basutoland, which is administered under the 
South African High Commission, has an area of 11,716 square 
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miles, and a population estimated at 498,781, of whom 495,937 
belong to the Bantu race, 1241 to other coloured races, and 1603 
to European races. There are approximately 230,220 children 
aged not more than 15. Neither registration of births nor vaccina¬ 
tion is compulsory, but the latter is encouraged. The prevailing 
non-native religion is French Protestant. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. Save that the nubile age with 
consent of parents is 16 for males and 14 for females, the marriage 
law is substantially that of England, hut in the case of a widow or 
widower having minor children of a previous marriage, a new 
marriage cannot be legally entered upon unless the inheritances 
which have devolved upon such children have been secured. 
Marriages among the natives are contracted according to native 
custom, the usual dowry of cattle being made. The principal 
grounds for divorce or judicial separation are adultery and desertion. 
Arrangements for the custody of the children of divorced or 
separated couples are in the discretion of the Court. Illegitimate 
children are regarded as having no father save in so far as right of 
maintenance is concerned. Under native law, no maintenance is 
provided for, but compensation is payable to the mother’s parents 
or guardians. Illegitimate children are legitimised by the sub¬ 
sequent intermarriage of their parents. Native custom views 
childless women and small families with disfavour. 

Child Welfare. No organised wort for child welfare exists, 
but the Government Secretary states that ‘ deserving cases (of 
juvenile distress) would receive sympathetic consideration.’ 
Abandonment of, and other crimes against children are subject to 
prosecution and are viewed with disfavour by the natives. 

Education. There are small European schools in each of the 
7 ‘ camps,’ towards the maintenance of which a Government grant 
is made. The education of the natives is undertaken by the 
several missionary societies, chief of which are the Soci 4 t£ des 
Missions Evang 61 iques, of Paris (348 schools), the Roman Catholic 
Mission (111), and the Church Missionary Society, of London (63). 
Government grants are made to these societies, and tuition in their 
schools is practically free. There are various institutions for 
advanced education on payment of fees. There are also three 
industrial schools for natives—one maintained by the Government, 
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at which normal fees are charged. The total enrolment in the 
elementary (mission) schools is (1925) 41,852. There are (1925) 
1 24 pupils in the 8 schools for European children. 

Employment. There is no minimum age limit for employ¬ 
ment, and small boys under 10 are frequently employed as herds. 
Street trading is prohibited. Vocational training is provided for 
native youths in the Government Industrial School at Maseru and 
at the mission schools at Leloaleng and Masite. 

Delinquency. By proclamation made in 1910, sentence of 
death may not be passed on any person under the age of 16 years. 
Juveniles are birched for trifling misdemeanours and sent to special 
juvenile prisons for serious offences. The Court has discretion 
as to the kind of punishment to be imposed in any case. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE {Africa) 

Seat of Administration — Mafeking, Cape Province 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate, which is administered under 
the South African High Commission, has an area estimated at 
275,000 square miles, and a population (census of 1921) of 
152,983, of whom approximately 150,185 are of Bantu race, 
1055 of other coloured races, and 1743 of European race. The 
number of native children under 16 is estimated at 65,000. The 
registration of births is not compulsory. Missionary work is 
carried on by the Church (of England) Missionary Society, the 
London Missionary Society, the Dutch Reformed Church, and by 
other bodies. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. Marriage by purchase is general 
among the natives, and polygamy is widespread. 

Child Welfare. Tribal custom formerly decreed the slaughter 
of sickly children and the exposure of albinos and the deaf and 
dumb; those bom blind were strangled, and if a mother died in 
childbirth the infant was buried alive in the same grave. Under 
British influence, these practices are being abandoned. 

Education. There are 12 State-aided schools for Europeans 
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and i small farm school; i school for coloured children at Serowe, 
supported by the chief, with an attendance of 14, and 85 native 
State-aided schools, supervised by the missionary societies. The 
Bakwena, Bangwaketse, and Bamalete tribes contribute voluntarily 
towards the cost of education in their respective reserves. 

Primitive ‘ bush schools ’ are still to be found, where, at puberty, 
boys are ceremonially initiated into manhood and circumcised. 
Girls, at puberty, are compelled to undergo trials of endurance. 


PROTECTORATE OF NORTHERN RHODESIA {Africa) 

Seat of Administration—Livingstone 

Northern Rhodesia, a protectorate under the South African 
High Commission, has an area of about 29^000 square miles, with 
a European population of (1925) 4624, and a native (Bantu-Negro) 
population estimated at 1,140,642. No systematic record of vital 
statistics has yet been established, but 139 births (mainly among 
the European population) were recorded in 1925, and during the 
same year there were 19 deaths of children under 5. Infant vac¬ 
cination is compulsory within three months of birth. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. In the case of the European popu¬ 
lation, English law applies, y.r. 

Child Welfarf. No organised child welfare work is carried 
on, but the Government takes care of neglected children in the 
rare event of any cases occurring, and the various foreign missionary 
societies provide certain medical services. 

Education. School attendance is not compulsory. There are 
(1926) 11 elementary schools, with 410 pupils,and fees are charged; 
grants are made to assist pupils to prosecute their secondary educa¬ 
tion outside the territory. 

Employment. There are no legal restrictions on juvenile 
employment. 

Delinquency. Juvenile offenders (under 16) and juvenile 
adult offenders (16-18) may be committed to a reformatory in the 
Union of South Africa. The minimum age for sentence to im- 
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prison men t is 7 (but between 7 and 14 years a child is presumed to 
be dolt incapax unless the presumption is rebutted) ; for sentence 
to death, the minimum age is 16. 

TERRITORY OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA {Africa) 

Seat of Admirtistration—Windhoek 

The territory of South-West Africa, which is administered by 
the Union of South Africa under a mandate from the League of 
Nations, has an area of about 311,820 square miles, and a popu¬ 
lation of (1924) 332,818, of whom 208,307 are coloured persons, 
mostly of the Bantu race. The registration of births is not 
compulsory. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. A proclamation was issued in 1920, 
under which the celebration of white marriages was brought into 
line with Union procedure. Among the Damara and Herero 
races native customs persist, and marriage is a matter of arrange¬ 
ment between the two families concerned, subject to the consent of 
the headman of the tribe. The husband must pay the wife’s 
family a number of stock, according to his position, on the birth of 
each child. 

Education. Educational arrangements in the territory are 
governed by the Education Proclamation of 1921, which came 
into force on 1st January 1922, and is an adaptation of Cape 
Province law. There are 32 public schools (for primary and 
secondary education), 4 private elementary schools, and 1 private 
high school. In the 18 former German schools (included in the 
above enumeration), German is the medium of instruction through¬ 
out the elementary stage, but all pupils above Standard I. receive 
a daily lesson in one of the Union official languages (English and 
Dutch) as chosen by the parents. This becomes the medium of 
instruction after Standard VI. has been passed. Primary educa¬ 
tion is free, but fees are charged for secondary education. There 
are boarding hostels maintained by the administration. Native 
education, assisted by State grants, is in the hands of the Church of 
England and Wesleyan Missions, the Roman Catholic Mission, 
the Finnish Mission, and the Rhenish Mission. There are 48 
aided and 12 non-aided mission schools. 
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Employment. According to the report of the Administrator, 
1922, slavery persists among the tribes of the Okavango River. 
Children of slaves become slaves and remain in slavery all their 
lives. Children are bartered for cattle. 


TERRITORY OF SWAZILAND (Africa) 

Seat of Administration—Mbabane 

The territory of Swaziland, which is administered under the 
South African High Commission, has an area of 6678 square miles, 
and a population of (1921) 112,951, of whom 110,295 are of 
Bantu race, 451 of other coloured races, and 2205 of European 
race. The registration of births and deaths among the natives is 
not enforced. Among the European population births and still¬ 
births must be registered within three weeks. The birth-rate is 
(1925) 25-7 per 1000 of this section of the population, and the 
infantile mortality rate 32 per xooo births. Infant vaccination is 
not compulsory. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. So far as regards the European 
population English law {q.v.) applies, with certain modifications, 
the principal difference being that imprisonment for life is a ground 
for divorce. Illegitimate children are not legitimised by the sub¬ 
sequent intermarriage of their parents. 

Child Welfare. There is no organised child welfare work, 
but certain services in this category are provided by the various 
missionary societies. 

Education. Elementary education is free and compulsory 
between 7 and 15. There are 14 schools for Europeans, with 
335 pupils, 2 for coloured children (82 pupils), and 136 mission 
schools (chief among which are those controlled by the Church 
Missionary Society, the Wesleyan Methodist body, the Church 
of the Nazarene, and the Roman Catholic and Scandinavian Alliance 
Missions), with 2958 pupils; and 1 secondary school. 

Employment. There are no laws governing juvenile employ¬ 
ment, but contracts by minors (under 21) require the sanction of 
parent or guardian. 
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Delinquency. The trial of a juvenile offender (under 16) may 
be held in camera, or in some place other than the ordinary court. 
Juveniles may be sent to a reformatory for not less than two or not 
more than five years, and may be apprenticed, at the expiration of 
the sentence, until 18. The minimum age for sentence to im¬ 
prisonment is eight years, but magistrates are authorised to impose 
‘ moderate corrections ’ in lieu of imprisonment up to 16. The 
minimum age for sentence to death is 16. 


Colony and Protectorate of Aden [Asia] 

Seat of Administration—Aden 

The colony of Aden comprises the peninsula of Aden proper, 
and Little Aden, a strip of coast, and Perim Island, a total area of 
about 80 square miles. The population of Aden proper is about 
37,000, and of the whole settlement about 47,000, of whom about 
23,000 are Arabs, the majority of the remainder being Somalis. 
The Colonial Office also eiercises political influence over the 
confederations of tribes inhabiting the interior, as far as the Yemen 
frontier, and over certain tribes of the Hadramaut coast, covering 
an area of about 9000 square miles. The island of Sokotra and the 
Kuria Muria islands are attached to Aden for administrative pur¬ 
poses. The population is about 12,000. The preponderating 
religion is Mohammedan, and, in the colony, men outnumber 
women by about two to one. No specific information as to the 
conditions of child life is available. 

Education 

For school statistics sec under India, page 52. 


Territory of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan [Africa] 

Seat of Government—Khartoum 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan covers an area of about 1,007,500 square 
miles, and has a population of (1926) 6,170,000. Complete and 
reliable statistics as to births and infantile mortality are not available, 
but taking those for Khartoum as being the most accurate, during 
the last five years the ratio of deaths under one year to births, 
exclusive of still-births, is 9*4 per cent. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

In the case of Mohammedans, marriage is legal at puberty, but 
in other cases the minimum ages are 15 and 13 for males and 
females respectively. There is no legal provision for divorce, and 
English law is presumed to prevail except in the case of Moham¬ 
medans, who are amenable to the law of their religion. The 
Mohammedan law of concubinage renders illegitimate children 
rare, but both under this law and under the civil law the custody 
of any such children rests with the mother. The Sudan Non- 
Mohammedan Marriage Ordinance, 1926, legitimises the children 
of unmarried parents on the intermarriage of the latter, provided 
that, at the time of conception, there was no legal impediment to 
such marriage. 

Child Weleare 

No child welfare work has vet been inaugurated except such as 
is carried on by the infant clinic held in connection with the Om- 
durman maternity school, which is maintained by the Government. 
The average number of attendances at this clinic is 50 per month. 

Education 

Education is fairly general in Northern Sudan, but is not com¬ 
pulsory, and children generally complete the elementary stage at 
about 12 years of age. The schools are maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment, assisted by a local education rate and voluntary effort. There 
are (1926) 104 schools, including two industrial workshops, with 
a total enrolment of 8832. Higher education is offered by one 
higher school (comprising a school of engineering, a training college 
for kadis, and a teachers’ training college and a commercial section), 
a normal school, and a girls’ training college. 

Employment 

There is no minimum age for employment of children save in 
cotton-ginning factories and under the Apprenticeship Ordinance, 
1908. The minimum age for employment in a cotton factory is 
9, and no child under 12 may be employed unless he has been 
examined by a Government medical officer who has certified his 
age and that he is fit for such work. Even so, he may not be 
employed, or even allowed in the workroom, between 7 p.m. and 
5 a.m. Under the Apprenticeship Ordinance, boys over jo and 
under 16 may be bound apprentice by their guardians, and those 
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of over 16 by themselves, for not more than five years. Deeds of 
apprenticeship are subject to the approval of the Governor, and 
follow English custom in their provisions. Further, no child may 
be employed for more than 7 hours per day, and at least half an 
hour’s rest is obligatory for any child employed for 6 hours. 

Delinquency 

All offences by boys under 16 (except offences punishable with 
death) may be punished with whipping in lieu of any other penalty. 
If sentenced to imprisonment, boys under 16 are confined in a special 
juvenile section of Khartoum central prison, where they are taught 
trades and reading and writing. 

Legislation 

The principal Sudan statutes affecting children are as follows:— 

Sudan Penal Code, Sections 54, 6l, 61, 281-287, 289. 

Sudan CoJe of Criminal Procedure, Sections 1 3, 201, 702. 

Apprenticeship Ordinance, 1908. 

Cotton Ordinance, 1912. 


Colony of the Bahamas [West Indies] 

Capital—Nassau 

The colony of the Bahamas consists of a group of twenty 
inhabited and many uninhabited islands and rocks. The area is 
4.4.04 square miles, and the population is (1925) 56,854. The 
birth-rate is (1925) 28-4 per iooo. Registration of births is not 
universally compulsory, but parents are bound to give information 
4 upon being requested to do so ’ by the registrar of births and 
deaths. Infant vaccination is compulsory. The principal religious 
sects are the Roman Catholic, Church of England, Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage without parent’s consent is 
21 years in either sex, but a widow or widower under that age is 
not compelled to obtain such consent to re-marriage. Marriage 
has been subject to civil law since 1908, and the principal impedi¬ 
ment is consanguinity. So far as regards divorce and separation, 
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English law, as in 1843, virtually operates. Subject to the dis¬ 
cretion of the court, children under the age of 10 are generally 
committed to the care of the wife. Children bom out of wed¬ 
lock are not legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their 
parents. 

Child Welfare 

There has been a child welfare scheme in operation in the Bahamas 
since the latter part of 1925. The cost of the nurse in charge is 
borne by the Government, and the work is directed by a committee 
of ladies; the scheme also receives some measure of private financial 
support. There are two clinics maintained in the town of Nassau. 
The physicians give their attention voluntarily, and advise on ques¬ 
tions of feeding and hygiene ; any children needing medical atten¬ 
tion are referred to private practitioners or the general hospital. 
At present the average attendance at the clinics is about 20, but the 
numbers are growing steadily. The nurse visits homes and 
demonstrates such things as the preparation of infant food and 
any hygienic measures called for by the condition of the home. 
The scheme is a distinct success. The care of destitute and 
orphaned children is undertaken by the Government in the Bahamas 
General Hospital. Medical examination of school children has 
not been introduced. 

Education 

Primary education is free and compulsory between the ages of 
6 and 14, There are 7307 pupils in 52 public elementary schools, 
3471 in 55 aided schools, 834 in 16 sectarian elementary schools, 
and 213 in 8 non-sectarian elementary school. There are also 
5 secondary schools w'ith an aggregate of 325 pupils. 

Employment 

The only restrictions placed on employment are the compulsory 
school attendance age (14), a lower age in the case of sponge and 
turtle fishing (13), and the age of 18 for employment in liquor 
shops. Fatherless children may be apprenticed in certain circum¬ 
stances between the ages of 10 and 16. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquents (under 14) may be dealt with under the 
Probation of Offenders Act, may be whipped, or sentenced to 
imprisonment not exceeding one month. There are no reforma- 
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tories in the colony. There is no legal minimum age for sentence 
to death, but the new Penal Code, which is not yet in operation, 
fixes the age at 17. 

Legislation 

The principal colonial statutes relating to children are as 
follows :— 

Education Acts, 1901, 1908, 1922. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1913. (Deals, inter aha, with child¬ 
stealing and cruelty to children.) 

Emigrants’ Children Act, 1923. 

VoLL'NIARY SoUFTlES AND INSTITUTIONS 

There are no voluntary efforts specifically on behalf of children, 
but there are troops of Boy Scouts (Island secretary, The Lodge, 
Nassau) and of Girl Guides (Island secretary, St. Mary’s Villa, 
Nassau). 


Bahrain Islands Protectorate [Asia] 

Capital—Manama 

The group known as the Bahrain Islands (after the largest 
island, Bahrain—27 miles long by 10 miles broad) forms a British 
protectorate, and has an aggregate population of about 115,000. 
Most of the townsmen are Sunni Mohammedans, while the agri¬ 
cultural population and the pearl-fishers are mostly of the Shiah 
sect. Civilisation is of a primitive order, and no exact statistics are 
available. The infantile mortality rate is probably about 600 per 
1000. Vaccination is not compulsory. 

Marriage and Divorce. 

Marriage and divorce follow the Koranic law common to all 
Mohammedan states (see page 580). 

Child Welfare 

The only child welfare work is that of the Mason Memorial 
Hospital for children, opened in 1926, and maintained partly by 
the American Mission and partly by local effort. 

Education 

There are 2 elementary schools—1 Persian and 1 Arabic—with 
120 and 150 pupils respectively. 
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Employment 

The minimum age for regular employment is 14. 

Delinquency 

No special arrangements are in operation for the dealing with 
juvenile offenders. The minimum age at which a child may be 
imprisoned or executed is 14 years. 


Crown Colony of Barbados [West Indies ] 

Capital—Bridgetown 

The crown colony of Barbados has an area of 166 square miles, 
and a population (census 1921) of 156,312, most of whom are 
negroes. It is one of the most densely populated areas in the world. 
The birth-rate is (1924) 32-91, 68-2 per cent, of the births being 
illegitimate. The infantile mortality rate is 298 per 1000 births. 
48-9 per cent, of total burials are of children under 5. Registra¬ 
tion of births and still-births within 42 days is compulsory. 
Infant vaccination is not compulsory. The principal religious 
sects are the Church of England, Wesleyan, Moravian, and Roman 
Catholic. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is carried on by voluntary societies, small 
Government grants in aid being made in certain cases. There 
are five welfare centres and a general hospital, which has a children’s 
department. Orphan children are admitted to the parish alms¬ 
houses. 

Education 

Education is not compulsory, but no child under 12 may be 
employed for any wage or reward unless he has passed an approved 
examination. The schools are maintained by the Government, 
but a nominal fee of from £d. to 2 |d. per week per child is charged. 
There are (1924) 136 public elementary schooh with 21,729 
pupils, 9 public secondary schools with 787 pupils, and several 
private schools. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in a factory is 12. The 
Government awards 12 bursaries annually to suitable candidates 
of the age of 14, on condition of their becoming apprenticed to 
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approved master workmen. Classes in vocational training are 
held in connection with 20 of the public elementary schools. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquents are committed to reformatories and industrial 
schools. Sixteen is, in practice, regarded as the minimum age for 
sentence to imprisonment, and this is the statutory minimum for 
sentence to death. 

Legislation 

The principal colonial statutes relating to children are as 
follows:— 

Oft cnees against the Person Act, i8t>8. 

Education Act, 1890. 

Reformatory and Industrial School Act, 1 890. 

I Settlement ot the Poor .mil Bastardy Act, 1897. 

Prevention of Crueltv to Children Act, 1904. 

Liquor Licence- Act, 1900. 

Young Pcr^onv Protection Act. 191S. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

'I'here are no voluntary efforts specifically relating to children, 
but the following may be noted :— 

Baby Welfare League. 

Boy Scouts, Island secrctarv (Mr. G B. R. Burton), Cambermere School, 
Bridgetown. 

Girl Guides, Island aecrctary (Miss R. O’Brien), Government Houle, 
Bridgetown. 

Girls’ Industrial Union, Bridgetown. 

Mothers’ Union. 

Women's Social Welfare l.eigue. 


Crown Colony of the Bermudas 

[West Indies] 

Capital—Hamilton 

The area of the group of islands known as the Bermudas— a 
crown colony—is 19-3 square miles, and the population is (census 
of 1925) 27,741. The birth-rate is (1925) 26-9 per 1000. 
Illegitimate births form (1921) 19-4 per cent, of the total births. 
The infantile mortality rate is (1921) 143 per 1000 births, whereas 
ten years earlier it was 164. The predominating religion is that 
of the Church of England. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The legs] minimum age for marriage is 12 for females and 14 
for males. There is no colonial divorce law, and English law 
prevails. Children bom out of wedlock have no legal status. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work has not yet been developed. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 
13, but is not free. It is maintained in part by the State and in 
part by school fees. A few schools have small endowments. The 
State pays approximately two-thirds of the cost of maintenance, 
and parents pay one-third in school fees. There are 31 aided 
schools, with 243 pupils. The only facility for higher education 
is the teaching of secondary school subjects in 6 of the aided 
schools. 

Emplotment 

Children may be employed from the age of 14 upwards, but there 
are no laws regulating their employment. 

Delinquency 

There is no special system in vogue for dealing with juvenile 
offenders, who are dealt with in the same way as adults. 


Colony of British Guiana [South America} 

Capital—Georgetown 

The colony of British Guiana, comprising the settlements of 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, has an area of approximately 
90,000square miles, and an estimated population of (1925) 304,412, 
of whom about 10,000 are aborigines. The birth-rate is (1925) 
33*5 per 1000, the infantile mortality rate 155 per 1000 births, and 
the illegitimate birth-rate 17*6 per 1000 of the population. Noti¬ 
fication of births (including still-births) to the public health 
authority is compulsory within 36 hours, and registration is com¬ 
pulsory within 2x days of birth. Vaccination is compulsory with¬ 
in six months of birth. The predominating religious sects are the 
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Church of England, the Church of Scotland, the Roman Catholic, 
the Congregational, and the Wesleyan Churches. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

The marriage law is framed on and similar to English law, and 
the legitimation of children per suiseguens matrimonium is recog¬ 
nised. In the case of persons under 21, who are not widowers or 
widows, marriage may not take place without the consent of 
parents or guardians. Divorce is obtainable by husband or wife 
on the ground of adultery, or malicious desertion with or without 
adultery. There is no statutory prohibition of the teaching or 
practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is carried on under the supervision of a 
voluntary committee which has received an annual subsidy from 
the Government since 1914. Certified midwives are employed 
for the country districts and health visitors lor the city of George¬ 
town. All midwives arc subject to registration, and a certain 
amount of competency is demanded. There are 38 welfare 
centres and one creche, the latter at Georgetown. There are no 
children’s hospitals, and no provision is made for dealing with 
mentally-defective children. Since 1917, when the orphan asylum 
was abolished, orphan and destitute children have been boarded 
out with suitable guardians, who receive grants from the Poor Law 
Commissioners. The dc Saffon Trust Fund also provides for a 
number of legitimate orphans, preferably of white parentage. 

Education 

Education is compulsory from 6 to 14 years of age. There are 
(1925) 221 fully State-aided primary (elementary) schools with 
48,805 pupils, of w'hom 11,339 are East Indians. In addition to 
these, there are 35 small schools situated in remote and sparsely 
populated districts, with 1648 pupils, which receive small Govern¬ 
ment grants. Secondary' education is provided in one Government 
school for boys only, and several private schools, some of which are 
State-aided. There is also provision for industrial and vocational 
training. There is an annual State scholarship open to both boys 
and girls, tenable at a university or college in the British Empire. 
The whole system of education in the Colony has been investigated 
by a Commission in whose report, which appeared in September 
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1925, important changes now under consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment were recommended. 


Employment 

No child under 9 may be employed, nor may any child under 
12 be employed on school days during school hours. 

Delinquency 

Juveniles charged with indictable offences are dealt with in the 
ordinary courts, but the Court in its discretion may deal with any 
charge other than homicide summarily, unless the child’s legal 
guardian raises objection, subject to certain limitations as to the 
penalties which may be imposed. No child under 7 is punish¬ 
able by a court. Youthful male offenders (under 16), not charged 
with indictable offences, may be committed to the Government 
Industrial School, where most of the inmates are trained to follow 
agricultural pursuits, and a certain number in different trades, tfe. 
carpentry, baking, and tailoring. Juveniles sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment or penal servitude may also be committed to this school at the 
discretion of the Governor of the colony. The minimum age for 
sentence to imprisonment is 7, but a child under 16 is rarely so 
sentenced ; the minimum age for sentence to death is 16. 

Legislation 

The principal current colonial ordinances affecting children arc 
as follows:— 

Industrial and Reformatory Schools Ordinance, 1X52. 

Elementap. Education Ordinance, 1S76. 

Society for the Protection of Children (Incorporation) Ordinance, 1891. 

Bastardy Ordinance, 1905. 

Maintenance Ordinance, 1903. 

Government Industrial Si hool Ordinance, 1907. 

Probation of Offenders Ordinance, 1909. 

Indictable Offences (Procedure) Ordinance, 189; ; Amendment Oidmance, 
I910. 

Elementary Education Ordinance, 1876; Amendment Ordinance, 1919. 
[Inter aha, prohibits employment under the age of 9.) 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The following voluntary efforts, w'holly or in part, on behalf of 
children, may be noted :— 

Boy Scouts, c/o Y.M.C.A., Thomao Latido, Georgetown. 

dc Safton Trust Fund (for orphans). 

Girl Guides, Brickdani, Georgetown. 
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Crown Colony of British Honduras 

[Central America ] 

Capital—Belize 

The crown colony of British Honduras has an area of 8598 
square miles. The estimated population is (1925) 47,893, and the 
birth-rate 37-27 per 1000. The infantile mortality rate is (1924) 
156 per rooo births. The illegitimate birth-rate is 16-16 of the 
population, or 42-12 per cent, of total births. Registration of 
births is compulsory within 42 da\s. The predominating religion 
is the Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorcf, ftc. 

' The colonial law is based on English law, but the minimum age 
for marriage without consent of parent or guardian was reduced 
in 1925 to 18 in both sexes. Since 1922, children born out of w-ed- 
lock have been legitimised b> the subsequent marriage of their 
parents. No divorce law exists in the colony. There is no statu¬ 
tory prohibition of the teaching or practice of contraception. 

Child Weli are 

Since 1920, a b.iby health campaign has been conducted in 
Belize by the Universal Negro Improvement Association. In 
connection therewith, an annual baby health competition was in¬ 
augurated in 1922, and mothers are given free instruction in the 
care of children. There are one welfare centre and one children’s 
hospital. 

I'm. cation 

Education is compulsor. in certain districts between the ages of 
6 and 14. There are <>o elementary- schools. State-aided, with 
6827 pupils on roll (1924); and 9 private unaided schools, with 
693 pupils. In the majority of the schools, particularly in the 
villages, the course of instruction is limited to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. In a few schools other subjects are taught, in¬ 
cluding recitation, singing, physical drill, object lessons, etc. 
Secondary education is still a private undertaking in connection 
with religious denominations, and there are 5 schools with 476 
pupils. 

Employment 

No age limit for employment has been fixed by law, and there 
are no legal restrictions. 
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Delinquency 

Juveniles are brought before the ordinary courts of summary 
jurisdiction. There is no minimum age for imprisonment, but a 
child under 12 cannot be imprisoned for more than one month ; 
the minimum age for sentence to death is 16. 

Territory of British North Borneo [Asia] 

Capital—Sandakan 

The territory of British North Borneo has an area of about 31,106 
square miles, and a population estimated at (1925) 269,000, con¬ 
sisting mainly of Mohammedan settlers and aboriginal tribes. The 
number of natives is estimated at 170,000. The birth-rate is (1925) 
19-55 P er i°°°> an d the infantile mortality rate 181-36 per 1000 
births. Registration of births is, however, imperfect, and it is 
officially regarded as certain that a large number of births in distant 
out-stations are never registered. Many of the coast settlers are 
Mohammedans, and the aborigines are pagans. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage among the aborigines is governed by tribal law. As 
to Mohammedan marriage, see page 580. 

Child Welfare 

Work for the welfare of children is carried on by the 
missions of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the 
Roman Catholic Church and by the Basel Mission. 

Education 

The educational provision comprises a Government school for 
the sons of native chiefs (which has been attended during the past 
ten years by 21 pupils); 6 Government vernacular schools, with 
283 pupils paying a nominal fee of 25 cents per month; and 
39 Government-aided mission schools with a total of 1774 pupils, 
of whom 708 are taught in English, 391 in Chinese, and the re¬ 
mainder in English and Chinese, or English and Dusun. There 
are also 37 private schools not in receipt of State aid, with 977 
pupils. 

Employment 

No regulations obtain with regard to child labour, and children 
are employed in the rubber industry. 
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PROTECTORATE OF BRUNEI {Asia) 

Capital—Brunei 

The protectorate of Brunei has a population of (1921) 25,454. 
The registration of births is made compulsory under an enactment 
of 1923. There was a heavy death-rate of children from cholerine 
(a modified form of cholera) in 1922. Education is not compulsory, 
and parents are lethargic in the matter. 

PROTECTORATE OF SARAWAK (Asia) 

Capital — Sa/awak 

The protectorate of Sarawak has an area of about 42,000 square 
miles, and a population estimated at 600,000. There are mission 
schools of the Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church. 


Crown Colony of Ceylon [Asia] 

Capital—Colombo 

The crown colony of Ceylon comprises an area of 25,332 square 
miles, and has a population estimated (31st Dec. 192 5) at 5,009,500, 
exclusive of the military and the shipping. The number of chil¬ 
dren under 16 years of age is (census of 1921) 1,862,567. The 
preponderating race is Sinhalese, which numbers over 3,000,000, 
but there are nearly 1,000,000 Tamils, and many other races are 
represented. The birth-rate is (1925) 39 2 per 1000 of the 
population, and the infantile mortality rate 172 per 1000 births. 
Registration of births is compulsory within 42 days, but a registrar 
may receive information at any time within three months. In 
33 ‘ proclaimed ’ towns (in which births and deaths are registered 
by qualified medical registrars) still-births must be registered within 
the same period. It is incumbent on the parent or guardian of 
every child aged between 3 months and 12 years, who had no 
marks of successful vaccination or of smallpox, or who, having such 
marks, resides in premises in which there is a patient suffering from 
smallpox, to present it for vaccination or re-vaccination. The 
majority of the people (6r6 per cent.) are Buddhists, 21’8 
per cent. Hindus, 99 per cent. Christians, and 67 per cent. 
Mohammedans. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage with consent of parent or 
guardian is 16 for males and 12 for females, except in the case 
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of daughters of Europeans or of burghers, when the minimum age 
is 14. Without consent, the minimum age is 21 in any case. 
Christian marriages are usually solemnised in church upon a certifi* 
cate from the registrar that all preliminary conditions required by 
law have been complied with. Non-Christian marriages are 
solemnised by the registrar himself, except in the case of Hindus 
and Mohammedans, who follow the customs of their respective 
religions, q.v. A large number of Hindu marriages and a fair 
number of Mohammedan marriages are also registered. The 
principal impediment to native marriage is endogamy. Society 
among the Sinhalese and Tamils is based on caste, and marriage 
within one’s caste is the essence of the system. Hypergamy 
(marriage with a person of a different class) is prohibited, but first 
cousins not only may marry, but generally are expected to. Under 
the Kandyan marriage law, the principal grounds for divorce 
are adultery by the wife after the marriage, adultery by the 
husband coupled with incest and gross cruelty, desertion, and 
mutual consent. Under the General Marriage Law, the principal 
grounds for divorce are adultery, malicious desertion, or impo- 
tency at the time of marriage. Among the Hindus, divorce is 
against the principles of religion, though permitted by statute. 
As to Mohammedan divorce, see page 580. Children born out 
of wedlock are legitimised b) the subsequent intermarriage of 
their parents. 

Child Wtu-ARL 

Child welfare work is maintained by the Government, by the 
municipal authorities, and to a small degree by private effort. The 
Government has maintained an ante-natal clinic since 1921, at the 
De Soysa Lying-in Home (2365 persons attended from May 1921 
to 31st October 1926), and has carried out medical examination of 
school children in Colombo since 1919. There are now (1927) 
3 school medical officers, im hiding i lady doctor. This number 
will shortly be increased to 5, and sc hools in all the provinces will be 
visited. The Colombo municipal council has maintained a 
midwifery service since 1905 and health centres since 1910, and 
controls 5 dispensaries, the first of which was opened in 1910. 
During 1925, 887 children born in Colombo were attended by 
municipal midwives and visited by health visitors. Voluntary 
effort maintains a creche and 2 milk depots. There is 1 children’s 
hospital—the Lady Ridgway Hospital, at Colombo—maintained by 
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the Government. Orphans and other dependent children are 
cared for solely by voluntary effort, save that certain charitable 
allowances are paid by the Government to ‘ deserving persons in 
poor circumstances,’ some of whom may have children to support. 
A health unit has been established in the town of Kalutara and the 
neighbouring villages. Ante-natal child welfare work will have 
special attention. Ante-natal and baby clinics were established 
in a number of Ceylon hospitals in 1925, and 2745 cases were dealt 
with from January to September 1926. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 
■'14, except in the case ol Mohammedan and Tamil girls, who may 
leave school at 10 years of age, and the children of estate labourers, 
to whom the same provision applies. Education in the vernacular 
only is free. In English schools fees are charged, but there are 
many free scholarships. The latest available statistics (1925) are 
as follows:— 


Type of School 

No 

Enrolment * 

Government •— \ 

Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular 

'.142 

1 1-7. 7S2 j 

Elementary English 

1 7 

1 2,0^6 , 

Secondary .... 

1 

544 1 

HightT Grndr 

— 

— 

Auiittd :— 

Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular 

‘.7S7 

| 2011,90} 

lilementarv English 

■55 

1 2 I ,So- 

Secondary 

40 

1 i», H 4 

Higher Grade 

j 8 

1 5,798 

| 434.504 


There are kindergarten classes in 842 vernacular schools and in 
80 English schools. In addition to the schools maintained and 
assisted by the Government, there are several private schools recog¬ 
nised but not assisted by the Government, but no statistics are 
available. 

Employment 

No child under 14 may be employed in any industrial under¬ 
taking, or (with certain exceptions) on a ship, and no woman or 
young person (under 18) may be employed at night. It is pro- 
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posed to prohibit the employment on estates of the children of 
Indian labourers, under to years of age. 

Delinquency 

The law does not recognise as an offence the act of a child under 
7, nor of a child above 7 and under 12, who does not understand 
the nature and consequence of his conduct. Children who are, 
in the opinion of the court, under 16, and are convicted of offences 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, may, instead of being so 
punished, be discharged after admonition, or on probation, or on 
the execution of a bond to be of good behaviour, may be whipped, 
or may be sent to a reformatory or certified industrial school. The 
introduction of the Borstal system is in contemplation. The 
minimum age for sentence to death is 16. 

For a note on the efforts of the police for the reclamation of home¬ 
less boys in the streets, see The International Tear Book of Child 
Care and Protection, 1925, page 143. This work is being con¬ 
tinued and extended. 

Legislation 

The principal current colonial ordinances relating to children 
are as follows :— 

Ordinance No. 4 of 1841, (Section 10 provides for the detention of youth¬ 
ful bad characters.) 

Ordinance No. 3 of 1870. (Section 30 provides for the legitimitation of 
illegitimate children under the Kandyan Marriage Laws.) 

Ordinance No. 2 of 1883. (Section 296a, as amended bv Ordinance 
No. 10 of 1910, Section 2, deals with persons under 16 years of age 
found guilty of murder.) 

Ordinance No. 2 of 1883. (Sections 303 to 305 deal with causing mis¬ 
carriage mala fide.) 

Ordinance No. 2 of 1883. (Sections 306 and 307 deal with preventing 
a child being born alive or causing it to die after birth.) 

Ordinance No. 2 of 1883. (Section 308 deals with exposure and abandon¬ 
ment of a child under 12 years.) 

Ordinance No. 1 of 1886 and amending Ordinances. (Deal with punish¬ 
ment and reformation of youthful offenders, and establishment of 
reformatory and industrial schools for their benefit.) 

Ordinance No. 20 of 1886. (Sections 6 and 8 provide for the vaccination 
of children.) 

Ordinance No. 24 of 1890. (Section 10 provides for the transfer of youth¬ 
ful offenders from prison to reformatory or certified industrial school.) 

Ordinance No. t of 1895 ai> d amending Ordinances. (Registration of 
births and deaths.) 

Ordinance No. 19 of <907. (Section 16 defines the prohibited age of 
marriage.) 
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Ordinance No. 19 of [907. (Section 22 deals with the iegitimisatkm of 
illegitimate children.) 

Ordinance No. 21 of 1909. (Prohibits smoking by juveniles.) 

Ordinance No. 6 of 1923. (Employment of women, young persons, and 
children.) 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
The principal voluntary activities on behalf of children are as 
follows:— 

Badulla Girls' lndustn.it Home and Orphanage. 

Boys’ Industrial Home and Orphanage, Wellawatte. 

Boys’ Industrial School, fatfna. 

Bovs’ Orphanage, JaBm 

Buona Vista Orphanage for Girls, Galle. 

Ceylon National Orphanage, Gampaha. 

1 Colombo Industrial School. 

Deal and Blind School, Mount Lavmia. 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes for Destitute Children. 

Girls’ Industrial School, Jaffna. 

Girls’ Industrial School, Nuwara Ehya. 

Girls' Orphanage, Jaffna. 

Girls' Weaving School, Horetuduwa, Moratuwa, with branches at Kehel- 
watte and Panadure. 

Hewavitame Weaving School, Rajaginva, Colombo. 

Industrial School, Galle. 

Lorenz College Industries Branch, Colombo. 

Mallika Home for Destitute Women and Children, Bambalapitiya. 
Orphanage, Armr.idhapura. 

Orphanage for Bov-, Mount Lavinii. 

Orphanage School lor Boys, W ahacotta. 

Orphanage for Girls, Kandv. 

Orphanage for Girls, Matale. 

Orphanages for Girls attached to the Convents at Kotahrna, Moratuwa, 
Negombo, Wennappuwa, Kurunegala, and Kalamulla. 

St. Francis Xavier Orphanage, Negombo. 

St. Margaret's Orphanage for Girls, Polwatta. 

St, Vincent’s Home, Maggona. 

St. Vincent’s Nursery and Home, Halpatota, Dodanduvva. 

St. Vincent’s Orphanage and Industrial School for Boys. 

Sri Lankadhara Societv, Ltd., Girls' Home, Wellawatte. 

The Dias Abevasmghr Orphanage, Galle. 

Wesleyan Girls' Boarding School and Orphanage, Kandy. 

Colony of Cyprus {ylst'a] 

Capita/—Nicosia 

The colony of Cyprus has an area of 3584 square miles, and a 
population estimated at (1925) 330,601, of whom about 113,000 
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are children aged 15 and under. The birth-rate is (1925) 23-6 
per 1000 of the population, and the infantile mortality rate 144-9 
per 1000 births. Registration of births is compulsory. Still¬ 
births are not notifiable. Infant vaccination is not compulsory. 
The predominating religious body is the Cypriot Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 14 for females. 
Marriage of Greek Orthodox persons is subject only to ecclesiasti¬ 
cal law, but that of other Christians is subject both to civil and 
to ecclesiastical law. Among the impediments to marriage are 
‘ spiritual relationship ’ (c.g. baptism), relationship by adoption, and 
betrothal to another, accompanied by benediction. The principal 
grounds for divorce are adultery, apostasy from the Christian reli¬ 
gion, the fact that either parent becomes the god-parent of his or 
her child, disappearance of the husband, wilful abandonment of 
either husband or wife by the other, or impotence on the part of 
the husband. Decision as to who should be entrusted tvith the 
custody of the children is left to the judge ; it has been held by the 
Supreme Court that the principle of confiding the children to the 
custody of the innocent party is founded on the fact that regard 
should be had to the welfare of the children. Children born out 
of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their 
parents. The teaching and practice of contraception are prohibited 
by ecclesiastical law only. 

ChII.D WELrARF 

Since 1925, advice has been given to mothers and expectant 
mothers at the Government dispensary at Nicosia. There are no 
special hospitals for children, but they are treated at all the district 
hospitals. There is an orphanage at Nicosia supported by the 
churches and voluntary effort. 

Education 

Elementary education is not compulsory, but is free to all who 
choose to attend school. There are (192 5) 85 2 elementary schools, 
of which 569 are Greek-Christian, 270 Mohammedan, 3 Armenian, 
4 Maronite, 5 Roman Catholic, and 1 Jewish, with a total of 48,055 
pupils. Facilities for secondary education comprise 4 gymnasiums, 
a commercial lyceum, 1 seminary, 8 Greek high schools for boys 
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and i for girls, i Moslem high school for boys and I for girls. The 
elementary schools are State-aided. 

Employment 

There are no statutory or other regulations with regard to 
juvenile employment. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are proceeded against in the ordinary courts. 
There is no age limit for imprisonment, but the Governor may 
remit sentences of imprisonment on children under 14. There is 
a juvenile prison (for persons under 21) at Athalassa, near Nicosia. 
Sentence of death may not be passed on a person under 16. 

Crown Colony of the Falkland Islands 

[South America] 

Principal Tozcn—Stanley 

The crown colony of the Falkland Islands consists of East 
Falkland and West Falkland surrounded by a group of 
smaller islands. The total area is 4618 square miles, earlier 
estimates having been much overstated. The population (1925) 
is 2252, and the birth-rate is 1776 per 1000. The colony is 
inhabited almost exclusively by people of pure British descent. 
The population of South Georgia, one of the dependent islands, 
is not included in the foregoing figures; it is estimated (1925) at 
about 1337, of whom only three are females, and most of the 
inhabitants are of Swedish or Norwegian origin. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

English law prevails. 

Child Welfare 

While no child welfare work is undertaken, the health of the 
children is reported to be good. No sickness of a serious character 
occurred during 1925, the last year for which reports are available, 
and poverty is practically non-existent. 

Education 

The education of children between the ages of 5 and 14 is 
compulsory. Many difficulties are attendant on the provision of 
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educational facilities for children in the outlying settlements. 
Travelling teachers spend from 2 to 6 weeks at each place during 
the year, and in 1923 a scheme was inaugurated by which the 
Government undertook to lodge, educate, and board children from 
the country districts at a cost to the parents of £1 a month. 
A subsidy of £2 a month was also offered, to be paid to friends or 
relations of parents who preferred that their children should live 
with them rather than at the Government hostel. During 1925 
there were 177 pupils in the Government school at Stanley, 
69 in the Roman Catholic school at Stanley, 28 children taught 
by Government travelling teachers, and 74 by the Falkland 
Islands Company’s teachers, making an aggregate of 348 pupils. 
There is no provision for secondary education. 

Legislation 

The principal colonial ordinance affecting children is the Public 
Education Ordinance, 1909. 


Colony of Fiji [Australasia] 

Seat of Administration—Suva 

The colony of Fiji comprises a group of about 25c islands 
(about 80 inhabited), the total area being 7083 square miles. The 
population is estimated at (1925) 169,667. Among Europeans the 
birth-rate is (1925) 16-68 ; among Fijians, 32-29 ; Indians, 33-14 ; 
half-castes, 29-65. The birth-rate of the aggregate population is 
32-36 per 1000, and the infantile mortality rate is 172-26 per 
1000 births. Registration of births and of still-births is com¬ 
pulsory within 2 months. Vaccination is nominally compulsory 
on all, but in practice only Fijian infants are vaccinated. The 
predominating religious sects are the Methodist (78,944 adherents) 
and the Roman Catholic (11,564). 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage is regulated by a special ordinance. The minimum 
legal age for marriage of a female of Indian origin is 15, save with 
the consent of the parent or the Agent-General of Immigration, 
when the minimum age is 13. The minimum age for males is 16. 
For Fijians, the minimum age without parent’s consent is 18, and 
for others without such consent it is 21. Lcgitimatio per subse- 
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quens matrimonium obtains. In divorce matters, the law of England 
prevails, except as regards the divorce of Fijians and Indians, in 
which cases there are special ordinances. 

Child Welfare 

Two child welfare centres and 2 orphanages are maintained by 
missionary societies. 

Education 

Education is compulsory for Fijians and for Europeans in 
certain districts between the ages of 5 and x 5 years, and 
generally speaking it is free. The Methodist and Roman 
Catholic Missions maintain schools which are subsidised by the 
Government, which also maintains its own schools. There 
are (1925) II schools for Europeans, with 728 pupils; 1000 for 
Fijians, with 16,633 pupils; and 44 for Indians, with 1934 pupils. 

Employment 

No regulations regarding juvenile employment have been 
made, but such employment is rare. 

Delinquency 

So far as possible, juvenile offenders (between 5 and 16 years 
of age) are placed on probation, but they may be whipped or 
detained in custody. The minimum age for sentence to death 
is 16. 


Crown Colony and Protectorate of the 
Gambia [Africa] 

Capital—Bathurst 

The crown colony of the Gambia has an area of 4 square miles, 
and a population of (1925) 9919, of whom 2507 are children of 15 
and under. The birth-rate is (1925) 22-41 per 1000 of the popu¬ 
lation, and 30-4 per 1000 of the births are illegitimate. The 
infantile mortality rate is 317 per 1000. Registration of births is 
compulsory within 14 days, and still-births are registrable as deaths 
only. Vaccination is compulsory. The protectorate, which in¬ 
cludes a number of petty kingdoms, has an area of 4130 square 

F 
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miles, and a population of about 200,000. The predominating 
religion is Mohammedanism. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Among non-Mohammedans, English law prevails regarding 
marriage and divorce. Illegitimate children are not legitimised 
by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents, and the mother 
is responsible for their care. As to Mohammedan marriages, 
see page 5 80 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is maintained entirely by the Government. 
There is a child welfare clinic at the Colonial Hospital, Bathurst, 
which was opened in 1923, and a maternity ward, opened in 1924. 
There are no special children’s hospitals, but children are treated 
at the Gc /eminent Hospital. 

Education 

Elementary education is not compulsory, and in some of the 
schools small fees are charged. There are 6 elementary schools, 
of which 2 are Roman Catholic, 1 Anglican, 3 Wesleyan, and 1 
Mohammedan, with an aggregate of (1925) 1674 pupils. The 
Government gives grants to these schools, the Mohammedan 
school being entirely maintained by the Government. The 
Wesleyans also maintain 2 secondary schools, I for boys with 
(1925) 28 pupils, and 1 for girls with 48 pupils. There is also 
a Roman Catholic secondary school for girls with (1925) 45 pupils. 
Scholarships from the elementary schools to the secondary school 
and to Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone, are available. There 
is a special kindergarten class in the Wesleyan Girls’ Secondary 
School, and infants also attend the elementary school. There are 
no special schools for defective children. 

Employment 

No restrictions regulating the employment of children have 
been made. 

Delinquency 

Children of from 7 to 16 charged with any offence other than 
homicide may not be sentenced to a period of imprisonment longer 
than 3 months. The minimum age at which a child may be 
sentenced to death is 16. 
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Legislation 

The only colonial ordinances relating to children are as follows :— 

The Children (Criminal Law Amendment) Ordinance, 1909. 

Bathurst Police Court Ordinance, 1916 (Sections 18 and 19). 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

There are troops of Boy Scouts (P.O. Box 12, Marine Parade, 
Bathurst) and of Girl Guides (Edina House, Bathurst). 


Crown Colony of Gibraltar [Europe] 

Capital—City of Gibraltar 

The crown colony of Gibraltar covers about 1 1 square miles, 
the area of the city being about 105 acres. The estimated fixed 
civil population is (1925) 17,288, to which must be added some 
6500 residents in the neighbouring Spanish town of La Linea 
de la Concepcion who come into Gibraltar daily. Owing to its 
small size, the colony suffers from overcrowding, but efforts are 
being made to prevent congestion and to improve existing housing 
accommodation. The birth-rate amongst the fixed civil popula¬ 
tion is (1923) 23 per 1000, and the infantile mortality rate 
83-3 per 1000 births. About 67 per cent, of live births are 
attended by certified midwives. The registration of births and 
deaths is compulsory. Primary vaccination and re-vaccination at 
the age of 12 are compulsory. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is subsidised by the Government, and 
there is one welfare centre. The centre is open on alternate 
Thursday afternoons, and the average number of mothers bring¬ 
ing their children on these occasions is 60. During the year under 
review, 186 visits were paid by the trained nurse of the centre 
to the homes of children. Milk and Virol are granted either 
free or at reduced cost to nursing mothers and to infants under 
2 years of age where the income falls below a certain standard. 
School children are subject to periodical inspection by the school 
nurse, and the schools are also visited by the assistant surgeons from 
the Colonial Hospital. Needy children are cared for under the 
Destitute, Sick, and Tuberculosis Scheme, which is subsidised by 
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the Government, and by charitable organisations co-ordinated 
therewith. The Gibraltar Soup Kitchen, a voluntary organisa¬ 
tion, supplies hot soup for children of the poor, and the Colonial 
Hospital provides treatment for children (761 in 1925). 

Education 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 5 and 14 years, 
and there are (1925) 14 Government-aided elementary schools 
with 2610 pupils, and 5 secondary schools. 

Llgislation 

The principal current ordinances relating to children are as 
follows:— 

Vaccination Ordinances, 1887 and 1906 

Midwives Ordinance, 1907 

Public Health Ordinance, 1907. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts for the welfare of children 
are the following :— 

Colonial Hospital (Maternity and Children’s Wards). 

Gibraltar Needlework Guild (provides clothing for infants and expectant 
mothers) 

Gibraltar Soup Kitchen 


Gold Coast Colony [Africa] 

Seat of Government—Accra 

The Gold Coast Colony, with the Ashanti Protectorate and the 
Northern Territories, covers an area of about 80,000 square miles, 
and has a population of (1921) 2,299,961. The birth-rate (1926) 
is 19-4 per 1000, and deaths of infants under 1 year represent 200-68 
per 1000 total deaths in the 19 registration districts. Illegitimate 
births are not registered ; registration of other births is compulsory 
within 14 days in certain districts only, and still-births are also 
notifiable in these areas. Infant vaccination is not compulsory 
except on the outbreak of smallpox, and then in a particular town 
or place as declared by the Governor. The majority of the 
inhabitants are pagans. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The common law of England prevails, subject to modification 
by local ordinances. A child born before the intermarriage of its 
parents and not conceived in adultery (which does not include 
intercourse between a man married according to native law 
and an unmarried woman) is legitimised by such intermarriage. 
Mohammedan marriages are governed by Mohammedan law, q.v. 
(p. 580), and the marriage of pagan natives by native custom, 
when not repugnant to any local ordinance. 

Child Welfare 

There are 2 dispensaries for children, r children’s hospital, and 
beds are available in all the Government hospitals. There are 
also 2 welfare centres which have been in existence since 1924 
only. The work is maintained by the Government. School 
medical examination is not compulsory, but is carried out where 
possible, and it is hoped to extend this service in the future. 

Education 

Education is not compulsory. Small fees are charged and the 
Government provides a subsidy. There are 241 schools on the 
Government inspection list, of which 20 are Government schools, 
while 213 receive gTants-in-aid. The assisted schools are chiefly 
under the control of missionary societies, of which the principal 
are the Church (of England) Missionary Society, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zionist Mission, Scottish Mission, Wesleyan Mission, and various 
missions of the Roman Catholic Church. The total number of 
children on the roll is (1925) 32,827, of whom 6502 are girls. At 
the Government Technical School, Accra, instruction is given 
in carpentry, joinery, and general engineering. There are 84 
pupils in residence. There are 4 junior trade schools at which 
woodwork, metalwork, masonry, and agriculture are taught. The 
Prince of Wales’s College and School, at Achimota, near Accra, 
opened in 1925 and maintained under the direction of the 
Colonial Office, will form (according to the Governor of the 
Colony, Sir Gordon Guggisberg) ‘the model for all education 
in the country.’ The College provides a centre of training for 
teachers and for the various professions, and will ultimately 
become, it is hoped, the University of the Gold Coast. The aim 
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of the Institution is stated to be not to denationalise the natives 
but (again to quote the Governor) * to graft skilfully on to their 
national characteristics the best attributes of modem civilisation.’ 
Character training and respect for native traditions through the 
study of African history and folklore figure prominently in 
the curricula. 

Employment 

No child may be employed at sea under the age of 14, and 
apprenticeship is subject to certain regulations, but no minimum 
age has been fixed for other kinds of employment. 

Delinquency 

Delinquent children are dealt with by native law and custom, 
so long as it is not repugnant to civilised ideas. English law (y.p.) 
applies with regard to the minimum ages at which a child may be 
imprisoned and sentenced to death. 


TERRITORY OF TOGOLAND (Africa) 

The territory covered by the former German colony of Togo- 
land has an area of 33,700 square miles, and the population, in 
1913, was estimated at 1,032,000. It is now divided between the 
British and the French. The British sphere covers about 12,600 
square miles, and is attached to the Gold Coast Colony for adminis¬ 
trative purposes. The population (census of 1921) is 188,265. 
As to the French territory, see page 284. 

There is a Government school, with about 120 pupils, and too 
missionary schools, with (1926) about 3000 pupils. 


Colony of Grenada [ West Indies] 

Capital — St. George's 

The colony of Grenada has an area of 133 square miles, and a 
population of (1925) 70,184. There are (1921) 28,106 children 
of 15 and under. The birth-rate is (1925) 33-54 per 1000 of the 
population, and the illegitimate birth-rate 12-78 per 1000 of the 
population. The infantile mortality rate is 116 per 1000 births. 
Registration of births is compulsory within 14 days, and still-births 
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are notifiable. Vaccination is compulsory. The predominating 
religion is Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 16 for both sexes with parent’s 
consent, 2 r without such consent. The impediments to marriage 
and grounds for divorce follow English law. Illegitimate children 
are not legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents, 
and the father is responsible for their maintenance. 

Child Welfare 

There is one infant welfare centre in St. George’s, established 
in 1924, and a creche was opened in January 1925, both institu¬ 
tions being maintained by voluntary funds with a subsidy from the 
Government. In 1927, 14 stations, each with a resident district 
nurse (a trained midwife), were opened in the eight medical dis¬ 
tricts of the colony. The nurse is obliged to visit all new-born 
infants in her area, and to promote infant welfare in the homes ; 
she receives a bonus for every infant successfully reared during the 
first year. There are no special hospitals for children. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory between the ages 
of 6 and 14. Various religious denominations provide their own 
school buildings and a small proportion of the running expenses. 
There are 11 Government schools, of which 1 is a secondary school 
for boys, and 50 private schools with Government aid, of which 
10 are infant schools, and 2 secondary schools for girls. 

Employment 

There are no restrictions regulating the employment of children. 

Delinquency 

No special system for dealing with juvenile delinquents obtains, 
and the minimum age at which a child may be sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment is 7 years,.or to death, 16, 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

There is a troop of Boy Scouts—Secretary, Box 108, St. George’s. 
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Three companies of Girl Guides have been established—Secre¬ 
tary, Box 77, St. George’s. 


Crown Colony of Hong Kong [Asia] 

Capital—Victoria 

The crown colony of Hong Kong consists of the island of that 
name, the peninsula of Kowloon, and the so-called New Terri¬ 
tories, which are held on lease from the Chinese Government for 
a period of 99 years from 1898. The area of the island is about 
32 square miles, that of the Kowloon peninsula about square 
miles, and that of the leased New Territories about 282 square 
miles. The civil population is (1925) 874,420, of whom 857,920 
are Chinese. In 1921 there were about r 5 5,427 children of 
all nationalities between 6 and 18 years of age. The birth-rate 
for the non-Chinese community is 25-88 per 1000, and that for 
the Chinese is 5-68 per 1000, but the latter figure is misleading, 
because many births are never registered. Moreover, the birth¬ 
rate, in both cases, is calculated only on the population of Hong 
Kong and Kowloon, the New Territories being without the 
jurisdiction of the sanitary authorities. 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The colony is subject to the laws of England with local 
modification. 


Child Welfare 


Medical inspection of school children obtains in the English 
schools, eyesight tests are systematically made in the Chinese 
schools, and the principal grant-aided schools are subject to inspec¬ 
tion by their own doctors. The Government maintains a mater¬ 
nity hospital and also a hospital for women and children, and 
subsidises the Chinese public dispensaries, two convents which 
maintain hospital departments, and other institutions. There 
is also one child welfare centre maintained by voluntary effort. 
Much suffering and death among children are caused by over¬ 
crowding in urban areas and the consequent prevalence of infectious 
disease. Destitute and abandoned children are cared for in the 
convent! or at the West Point orphanage. 
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Education 

Education is not compulsory, but all schools are subject to State 
inspection. The total number of pupils on the registers of schools 
in the colony, excluding St. Stephen’s Colleges for boys and girls, is 
47,933, as follows:— 



Enrolment 


Type op School. 

- - 

— 

— 


English 

Schools. 

Vernacular 

Schools. 

Total. 

Government schools 

5,9 8 7 

41 

6,028 

Military schools 

142 


H2 

Excluded private schools . 

256 

1,076 

256 

Grant schools 

4,297 

5,373 

Controlled private schools 

5'7° 1 

3', 8 3 6 

37,537 

Technical institutes 

597 

1 

... 

597 

Total 

16,980 

32,953 

49,933 


Technical institutes afford higher education for pupils who have 
left school. The St. Stephen’s Colleges have an attendance of 
125 boys and 156 girls. About 23 per cent, of all children and 
young persons between the ages of 6 and 18 are registered in 
the schools. 

Employment 

No child under 15 may be employed in certain specified danger¬ 
ous trades, no child under 12 in carrying coal, etc., and no child 
under 10 in a factory, or (if a girl) in domestic service. No child 
may work in any industrial undertaking for more than 5 hours 
continuously, or more than 9 hours in any period of 24. 

D ELINQUENCT 

Juvenile offenders are committed to prison, and some are also 
whipped. The minimum age for sentence to imprisonment is 
7, and to death 16. 

Legislation 

The principal ordinances relating wholly or in part to children 
are as follows :— 

Female Domestic Service Ordinance. 

Juvenile Labour Ordinance. 
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P6 Leung Kuk Ordinance. 

Women and Girls’ Protection Ordinance. 
Young Persons (Death Sentence) Ordinance. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts, wholly or in part, on 
behalf of children, are the following :— 

Boy Scouts, 5 Leighton Hill, Happy Valley. 

Chinese Public Dispensaries. (Receive sick infants.) 

French Convent! (Both of these institutions care fur abandoned and sick 
Italian Convent / children.) 

Girl Guides, 4 Thorpe Manor, May Road, Victoria. 

P6 Leung Kuk. (A Chinese society for suppressing kidnapping and traffic 
in human beings.) 


Crown Colony of Jamaica f If V.s/ Indies] 

Capital—Kingston 

The crown colony of Jamaica has an area of 4207 square miles, 
and a population of (1925) 916/ 20. The birth-rate is (1925) 
34-6 per 1000, and the infantile mortality rate 173 per 1000 births ; 
the illegitimate birth-rate 718-9 per 1000 of total births. The 
approximate number of children aged 1 5 years of age or under is 
(1921) 337,663. Registration of births is compulsory within one 
year. Still-births are not notifiable, and infant vaccination is not 
compulsory. In religion, 31-5 per cent, of the population are 
(1921) members of the Church of England, 26-1 per cent, are 
Baptists, 10-3 Wesleyans, 6-5 Presbyterians, 4-1 Moravians, 3-3 
Roman Catholics. 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

English law operates, subject to modification as to procedure, 
by colonial statutes. Illegitimate children are legitimised by the 
subsequent intermarriage of their parents. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work on a voluntary basis has been initiated by the 
Child Saving League of Kingston. The work is subsidised by a 
small municipal grant. There are 3 welfare or feeding centres. 
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During 1924, 112 children were dealt with at crtches, 211 at 
centres, 425 homes were visited, 879 mothers were given advice, 
168 expectant mothers were examined, and 88 hospital tickets 
issued. Medical examination of school children is not compul¬ 
sory. There are no special children’s hospitals, but provision is 
made for the treatment of children in the general hospitals. There 
are two homes for destitute children of both sexes, maintained by 
public funds, and a Home for Girls under the Presbyterian de¬ 
nomination. Destitute children are frequently committed to the 
Industrial Schools, of which there are 9, some of which were 
primarily orphanages. Cases of neglect and of offences against 
children are dealt with under the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Law. 


Education 

Elementary education is free, and is compulsory, in 14 areas, 
between the ages of 7 and 14. There are (1925) 679 schools, 
most of the buildings being the property of various religious deno¬ 
minations, with 117,874 pupils. The Government gives grants 
for salaries, appliances, etc., and in aid of the buildings. There 
are (1925) 16 secondary schools in receipt of Government grants, 
with 1830 pupils ; 1 technical and continuation school, with 275 
whole-time pupils and 557 part-time pupils; a farm school, with 
29 pupils; and a continuation and domestic training school for 
girls, with 45 pupils. Scholarships are available at all these schools. 
There are 23 infant departments, chiefly in Kingston and the 
principal towns; and many private schools, but statistics are not 
available. There are no special schools for defective children. 


Employment 

There are no restrictions regarding the employment of children 
except in sugar mills, where the minimum age for employment is 
16 years. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquents may be committed to the Government 
industrial schools, which are under the charge of the director of 
prisons. The minimum age at which a child may be sentenced 
to imprisonment is 7 years, and to death, 16 years. 
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Legislation 

Among the principal statutes dealing with children are the 
following:— 

Section 3 of Law 37 of 1888. (Regulates minimum age for employment 
in sugar mills.) 

Law 9 of 1896, Prevention of Cruelty to Children Law. 

Law 23 of 1904, Young Criminals Punishment Law (amended by Law 14 
of 1909). 

Law 34 of 1909. (Regulates legitimation.) 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The principal voluntary efforts for the welfare of children are the 
Child Saving League, and the Women’s Social Service Association. 
There is also a committee of the Save the Children Fund in 
Kingston, and there are troops of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS {West Indus) 

Seat of Administration—Grand Turk 

The Turks and Caicos Islands, a dependency under the Govern¬ 
ment of Jamaica, comprise about 30 small islands, the area being 
165 1 square miles. Only 8 of the islands are inhabited, the 
total population being (1921) 5612. The birth-rate is (1925) 
32-8 per 1000. Education is free in the Government schools, 
of which there are 10 elementary and I secondary. The number 
of pupils attending these 11 schools is (1926) 945, while 151 
children attend private schools. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS {West Indies) 

Capital—Georgetown 

The Cayman Islands are also a dependency of Jamaica, with a 
total population of(i92i) 5253. Elementary education is officially 
reported to be established on satisfactory lines, 20 per cent, of the 
revenue being allocated to this service, and 1079 pupils attending 
the public and private schools in 1925. 
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Kenya Colony and Protectorate [ Africa ] 

Capital—Nairobi 

The crown colony and the protectorate of Kenya comprise an 
area of 242,860 square miles, the protectorate (2200 square miles) 
forming part of the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, from 
whom it is leased. At the census in 1921 the following popula¬ 
tion figures were obtained : Europeans, 9651 ; Indians, 22,822; 
Goans, 2431; Arabs, 10,102; others, 627—an aggregate of 
45,633. The native population is estimated at 2,500,000. The 
registration of births and deaths is not compulsory, save for 
Europeans, and it is impossible to furnish reliable stadstics as to 
the birth-rates among Asiatics and Africans. Paganism prevails 
among the mass of the population, but there are many Moham¬ 
medans on the coast, and numerous Christian missions are at work. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

So far as the European and Chrishanised portions of the popu¬ 
lation are concerned, English law obtains, but the prevailing 
religious beliefs are pagan, and native customs and laws are tolerated 
where not repugnant to civilisation. Marriage is, virtually, by 
purchase, and marriages are frequently arranged, during the girl’s 
infancy, by her father. At 11 or 12, among the Kikuyu tribe, 
girls are initiated by painful mutilations as members of the tribe. 
These mutilations have the effect of adding to the pain of 
subsequent childbirth. At widowhood, a married woman passes 
to her husband’s legatee, but she may be re-sold. 

Child Welfare 

Medical inspection of school children is carried out regularly in 
the European schools at Nairobi and Nakuru, and in the Nairobi 
Indian and the Machakas native schools. Two trained nurses are 
maintained by the Government—one at Nairobi and one at Mom¬ 
basa. The many missionary societies engaged in the area include 
medical work for children in their activities. The death-rate 
among infants is very high. Missionaries report that scarcely a 
woman is to be found who has not lost one or more babies at 
birth and from 1 to 5 in infancy. Children may be sold in 
infancy against the mother’s will. At about the age of 4, girls 
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begin to work by carrying the baby to and from the fields and by 
helping in the mechanical labour of weeding, wool-gathering, and 
watering, which falls to the lot of the women. In the Kikuyu 
country, games for children are almost unknown. At the instance 
of the Hon. Lady Grigg, wife of the Governor, child welfare 
work in the colony is (1927) being considerably developed. 

Education 

The work of the education administration falls under three 
heads : (a) European, (i) Indian, and (r) Arab or native education. 
Of European schools there are (1924) 3 Government schools, with 
an aggregate enrolment of 421 pupils, and a variable number of farm 
schools, with approximately 74 pupils ; there are also 4 assisted 
schools (including 1 high school), with an enrolment of 79. There 
are two Government schools for Indians, with an enrolment of 
687, and 13 assisted schools, with an enrolment of 796. The 
Arab and native schools comprise 4 Government schools (411 on 
the roll), 4 village schools (135 on the roll), 19 police schools 
(1587 on the roll), and 11 assisted mission schools (mostly under 
the auspices of the Church Missionary Society), with an enrolment 
of about 900 pupils. The vastly preponderating number of 
Africans presents the greatest educational problem. 

Employment 

There are no legal restrictions as to juvenile labour, but no child 
under 14 may take out a hawker’s licence, and none under 16 can 
enter into a valid contract. Children from 6 years upwards are 
employed on light casual labour such as coffee-packing. Tech¬ 
nical training, outside the scope of the Education Department, is 
afforded to 58 Africans in the Public Works Department apprentice 
school, to a large but indefinite number in the workshops of 
the Uganda Railway, and by the missionary societies. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

In addition to the missionary societies, the following may also 
be noted :— 

Boy Scouts, P.O. Box 102, Nairobi. 

Girl Guides, Nairobi. 

Lady Northey Home, Nairobi. 

League of Mercy, Nairobi. 

Salvation Army, P.O. Box 575, Nairobi. 
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Crown Colony of the Leeward Islands 

[ West Indies ] 

■ Seat of Government—Antigua 

The crown colony of the Leeward Islands comprises the presi¬ 
dencies of Antigua (with Barbuda and Redonda), St. Christopher 
(with Nevis and Anguilla), Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin 
Islands (with Sombrero), with a total area of about 715 square 
miles and a population (1921) of 122,242. The principal religious 
bodies are tie Church of England, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
and Moravian. Marriage law throughout the colony rests on 
that of England. 

The Presidency of Antigua has a total area of 108 square miles 
and a population of (1921) 29,767. Registration of births within 
30 days is compulsory, and the birth-rate is (1925) 37-49 per iooo, 
78-55 per cent of the births being illegitimate. Public nurseries, 
provided under Act of Legislative Council, have been in existence 
since 1883. Education is compulsory, and there are 19 public 
elementary schools, all under Government control. Agricultural 
training is also given under Government control. The principal 
Colonial Acts relating to children are as follows :— 

Public Nurseries Act, 1883. 

Government Schools Act, 1895. 

Children (Emigration) Ordinance, 1919. 

Maintenance of Children Ordinance, 1919. 

The St. Christopher (otherwise St. Kitts') Presidency has a total 
area of 150 square miles, and a population (1921) of 38,214. 
There are 33 schools, all under Government control. 

The Presidency of Montserrat has an area of 32 square miles, and 
a population (1921) of 12,120. Education is compulsory, and 
the majority of the schools are managed by the Church of England, 
to which most of the islanders belong. The Roman Catholic and 
Wesleyan Methodist Churches, however, also support schools. 

The Virgin Islands Presidency, comprising some 30 islands, has 
a total area of about 58 square miles, and a population (1921) of 
5082. 
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Malaya [Asia] 

The Malay Peninsula, from the southern boundary 0/ Siam to 
the Strait of Singapore, is within the British sphere, tnd has a 
total estimated population of (1922) 3,437,841, of wlom about 
15,000 are Europeans. The area is divided into thr following 
administrative groups, which are dealt with several!’ below :— 
(1) The Straits Settlements, (2) the Federated Malay States, 
(3) the Unfederated Malay States, (4) the Protected State of 
Johore. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Conditions of marriage and divorce are practically uniform 
throughout Malaya. The British Administration aJows the con¬ 
tinued observance of native customs where they are not inimical 
to social welfare. The Malays are Sunni Mohammedans, and 
their marriage laws are in accordance with the tenets of the faith, 
but polygamy is rare except among the wealthy classes. Among the 
Indians the custom of child marriage obtains, though not to the 
same degree as in India. In the whole of British Malaya, with an 
Indian population of about 100,000, 234 boys and 2013 girls under 
the age 0/15 were returned as married at the census of 1921, and 
all these were over 10. Child marriage is discouraged by the 
Government. The majority of Chinese are monogamous, but 
the wealthier members of the community take concubines or 
secondary wives (/’j//), whose children are legitimate. 

CROWN COLONY OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

(jfsia) 

Capital—Singapore 

The * Straits Settlements ’ is the collective name given to the 
British possessions, forming a crown colony, on or adjacent to the 
Malay Peninsula, as differentiated from the Federated Malay 
States (/.».). The colony comprises Singapore, Penang (including 
Province Wellesley and the Bindings), and Malacca, with the 
Cocos Islands and Christmas Island. The total area of the colony, 
with dependencies, is about r600 square miles. The population 
is estimated at (1924) 960,952, including about 275,000 Malays, 
435,000 Chinese, and nearly 50,000 Indians. The Chinese and 
Indian element is practically all immigrant, and of the women a 
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comparatively small number marry and have children. The birth¬ 
rate is (1924) 32-29 per 1000, and the infantile mortality rate 
204-76 per 1000 births. Registration of births is compulsory 
within 14 days, and notification to the public health authorities 
is also compulsory. Still-births are recorded in a separate register. 
Infant vaccination is compulsory. 

Child Welfare. Systematic medical inspection of schools 
and pupils has been started in all the Settlements, but shortage of 
medical officers has prevented its being carried out with complete¬ 
ness or continuity. Physical instruction plays an important part 
in the curriculum of most of the schools. Orphaned and neglected 
children are cared for by the Children’s Aid Society. 

Education. There are 11 Government English schools, with 
^079 pupils; 31 aided English schools, with 14,078 pupils; 10 
aided vernacular schools, with 554 pupils; and 195 Government 
vernacular schools, with 14,943 pupils. Attendance is compulsory 
at the vernacular schools for Malays, and the instruction is free. 
The number of pupils in English secondary schools is 1095, of 
whom about 10 per cent, receive free tuition. There are also 
evening classes. 

Delinquency. There is 1 reformatory for the reception of 
boys and youths between the ages of about 11 and 20. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES {Asia) 

Seat of Administration—Kuala Lumpur 

The Federated Malay States comprise Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, and Pahang, covering an area of 27,648 square miles. 
The population is estimated at (1925) 1,447,243, and at the census 
of 1921 there were 348,646 children under 15 enumerated. The 
birth-rate is (1925) 28-89 per 1000, and the infantile mortality 
rate (1925) 177-17 per 1000 births. Registration of births is 
compulsory within 14 days, and still-births are not notifiable. 
Infant vaccination is compulsory. The prevailing religions are 
Mohammedanism and Hinduism. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. See general note on conditions in 
Malaya, ante. At the census of 1921, 102 boys and 987 girls, all 
Indians, between the ages of 1 o and 1 5 were returned as married. 
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There is no statutory minimum age for marriage. Christians 
under 21 may not marry without the consent of their parents. In 
the case of Hindus and others, if the marriage is registered, which is 
optional, the consent of the parent or guardian is required if either 
party is under 18. The mother is responsible for the care of 
illegitimate children, and such children are not legitimised by the 
subsequent intermarriage of their parents. 

Child Welfare. The Government initiated child welfare work 
at the beginning of 1922. An Infant Welfare Advisory Board 
was set up, and on the initiative of this authority a Midwives Bill 
was introduced and passed into law in 1923. Infant welfare centres 
have been established at Taiping, Ipoh, Seremban,and Kuala Lumpur 
in connection with the town dispensaries, but the attendances are 
increasing so rapidly that plans are in process for providing separate 
accommodation for infant welfare work. The Kuala Lumpur 
centre was attended during 1925 by 2870 women, 4259 children 
from 1 to 5 years, and 16,005 infants, making a total of 23,134 as 
against 4075 in 1922. The number of visits paid by the Health 
visitors in 1925 was 13,221. At the other centres the total 
attendances of women and children were 33,782. In addition, 
advice is given at native hospitals to mothers who bring their 
children for treatment. The Infant Welfare Advisory Board 
and the Committee for Public Health Education issue pamphlets 
and posters from time to time in the several current tongues on 
various aspects of infant welfare and maternity work. Infant 
welfare exhibits and baby shows are held at Kuala Lumpur 
annually. School medical examination is not compulsory, but the 
schools are periodically inspected, and the children examined. 
There are no special children’s hospitals, but there are special 
wards for children at Government hospitals. Any person may 
bring a destitute child before a magistrate, who may commit the 
child to a reformatory, but the erection of an orphan asylum by 
the Government is under consideration. Orphan children are 
also received in the Roman Catholic convents. 

Education. Elementary education between the ages of 7 and 
14 is free for Malays, and is compulsory for boys, provided they 
live not more than two miles from a school. There are (1925) 
698 elementary (vernacular) schools (Malay and Tamil), with 
37,380 children on the roll. In the Malay schools, which 
are' in the great majority, there are 26,124 boys and only 
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3103 girls. All these schools are maintained or assisted by 
the Government. There are also 330 Chinese schools (not 
so assisted), and 1 Government-controlled, with 15,409 pupils. Of 
the 45 schools at which instruction is given in the English language, 
21 are maintained by the Government—all boys’ schools, with an 
enrolment of (1925) 5319 ; there are also 13 Government-aided 
schools for boys, with 5875 pupils; and 11 for girls, with 2682 
pupils. At the English schools small fees are charged, which are 
remitted in special cases, or reduced in cases where there are more 
than 2 children in a family at school. There are a few kinder¬ 
garten schools. The curriculum works up to Cambridge local 
examination standard, and gardening and certain handicrafts 
are taught. Trade schools are being started. 

Employment. No child under 7 may be employed in any kind 
of labour, and no Indian child under 10, being an immigrant, may 
be so employed. Children between the ages of 7 and 14 may be 
employed only in accordance with the rules under the Children 
Enactment, 1922. 

Delinquency. Juvenile offenders from 8 to 16 may be whipped, 
or released on the parent or guardian furnishing security. A fine 
is imposed on the parents or guardians if their neglect has conduced 
to the commission of the offence. Juvenile offenders may also be 
sent to reformatory schools. There are no juvenile courts. The 
minimum age at which a child may be sentenced to imprisonment 
is 8, or to capital punishment 16. 


Legislation. The principal colonial enactments relating to 
children are as follows :— 


Protection of Girla and Women Enactment, 1914. 
Education Rate Enactment, 1915. 

Protection of Children Enactment, 1922. 
Midwivea Enactment, 1922. 

Reformatory Schools Enactment, 1908 (P£rak). 

„ „ „ 1908 (SHingor). 


1908 (Negri Sembilan). 

1909 (Pahang). 


Compulsory School Attendance Enactment, 1916 (Pdrak). 


1891 (SSangor). 

1900 (Negri Sembilan). 


,, „ ,, ,, 1908 (Pahang). 

Enactment No. 18 of 1923. (Regulates, inter alia, employment of women 
before and after childbirth, and makes it an offence to separate a 
labourer from his wife or children under 15.) 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions. There are fire 
troops of Boy Scouts, five companies of Girl Guides, and four 
Cadet Corps attached to the schools. 

PROTECTORATE OF THE UNFEDERATED 
MALAY STATES (Asia) 

The Malay states not included in the Federation are Kedah, 
Kelantan, Perlis, and Trengganu. 

STATE OF KEDAH (Asia) 

Capital—Alor Star 

Kedah has an area of 3800 square miles, and a population (1924) 
of 3 50,000, of whom 118,000 are children of 15 and under. The 
birth-rate is 3170 per 1000 (1924), and the infantile mortality 
rate 126-27 P er 1000 births. Registration of births is compulsory 
within 14 days, and still-births are notifiable. Infant vaccination 
is compulsory. The prevailing religion is Mohammedanism. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. See general note for Malaya (ante). 

Child Welfare. One trained native midwife is employed by 
the Government, and her services may be obtained freely by the 
poor. Arrangements are in process for the appointment of other 
such midwives. 

Education. Education is free and compulsory for Malays 
between the ages of 6 and 12 years, and the service is maintained by 
the Government. There are (1925) 69 vernacular schools for 
boys, with 6928 pupils, and 3 vernacular schools for girls, with 
115 pupils. There are 2 English schools, with 523 boys of all 
nationalities. Small fees are charged, except to a certain number 
of Malay boys who attend these schools. 

Employment. No regulations have been made regarding the 
employment of children. 

Delinquency. There are no juvenile courts. The Criminal 
Procedure Code has special provisions relating to the treatment 
of ‘ youthful offenders,’ a term which is not, however, defined in 
the Code or elsewhere. 
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STATE OF K EL A NT AN {Asia) 

Capital—Kota Bharu 

Kelantan has an area estimated at 5870 square mile3, and a 
population (census of 1921) of 309,293, of whom 105,190 are 
children aged 1 5 or under. Registration of births is not com* 
pulsory, nor is vaccination, but facilities for the latter are provided 
and are taken advantage of by the people. The prevailing religion 
is Mohammedanism of the Shafeei school. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. Marriage and divorce are governed 
by Mohammedan law, q.v. (p. 580). A father may dispose of the 
hand of a virgin daughter without her consent, whatever her age, but 
the woman’s formal consent is necessary if she has lost her virginity. 
A girl cannot, however, be delivered to her husband until she 
attains puberty. The impediments to marriage are consanguinity, 
fosterage, and affinity. Children born out of wedlock are ille¬ 
gitimate, and their care devolves upon the mother at the cost of 
the father. 

Child Welfare. There is no child welfare organisation, but 
children attending school are subject to periodical medical 
examination. 

Education. Elementary education is compulsory, under the 
School Attendance Enactment, 1922, for male Malay children 
between 7 and 14 where facilities exist. Schools are provided 
and maintained by the Government and by a religious body known 
as Majlis Ugama Islam. There are 34 vernacular schools, with 
about 1400 children on the roll. 


STATE OF PERLIS {Asia) 

Perils has an area of about 316 square miles, and a population 
(census of 1921) of 40,087, of whom 34,165 were Malays. The 
birth-rate is (1926) 18-13 P er 1000 of the population, and the 
infantile mortality rate is 130 per 1000 births. Registration of 
births and of still-births is compulsory. Vaccination is not com¬ 
pulsory, but is almost universal. 
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Child Welfare. Child welfare work is (1927) being started 
by voluntary effort. 

Education. Education is compulsory for Malay boys between 
the ages of 7 and 14. There are 19 Government vernacular 
schools, 2 private (Chinese) schools, and 1 aided (Siamese) school. 

Employment. No regulations have been made, all work done 
by children being unpaid ‘ family ’ work. 


STATE OF TRENGGANU {Asia) 

Capital—Kuala Trengganu 

Trengganu has an area of about 6000 square miles, and a popu¬ 
lation (census of 1921) of 153.765, of whom 56,029 are children 
of 15 and under. Vaccination is general, but is not compulsory. 
The prevailing religion is Mohammedanism. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. Marriage is legal at puberty. 
Divorce is obtainable at the will of the husband, and the custody 
of the children is arranged by mutual agreement. Both parents 
are responsible for the care of illegitimate children, but such 
children are not legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of 
their parents. 

Child Welfare. No child welfare work exists. Orphans 
are assisted from a Mohammedan charitable fund (Bai/u’1-mal). 

Education. Elementary education is free and compulsory for 
Mohammedan boys between the ages of 7 and 14 if they reside 
within 2 miles of a vernacular school. There are r 5 vernacular 
schools, with about 1000 pupils. The work is maintained by the 
Government. There is also an English school, with 2 5 pupils, and 
a special Government school for training boys for Government 
service. 

Employment. No regulations have been made regarding the 
employment of children. 

Delinquency. There are no special arrangements for dealing 
with delinquent children. 
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PROTECTED STATE OF JOHORE {Asia) 

Capital—’Jokore Bahru 

The protected state of Johore has an area of 7500 square miles, 
and a population estimated at (1925) 320,876. The general birth¬ 
rate is 38*95 per 1000, and the rate among the Malays is 47*47 per 
1000. The infantile mortality is 195*33 per 1000 of the whole 
population. Registration of births is compulsory within 14 days, 
and vaccination within 3 months of birth. 

Child Welfare. Medical inspection of children is carried out 
in some of the schools. Children receive free medical treatment 
and, in the capital, free dental treatment. 

Education. Education is not compulsory, but vernacular 
education in Malay is free, and is maintained by the Government. 
Small fees are payable in respect of children other than Malays. 
There are (1926) 73 vernacular schools for boys, with an enrol¬ 
ment of 5275 ; and 7 for girls, with an enrolment of 428. There 
are also 4 English schools, with 1534 pupils, and there are two 
scholarship funds. Vernacular schools are also maintained by the 
Chinese. 


Colony of Malta [Europe] 

Capital—Valetia 

The island of Malta, a self-governing colony, has an area of 
94-87 square miles, w-hile the adjacent island of Gozo has an area of 
26*97 square miles, the total civil population being (1925) 225,242. 
The birth-rate is (1923) 34*53 per 1000, and the infantile death- 
rate is 280*13 per 1000 live births. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The marriage laws are, in the main, those of the Roman Catholic 
Church, q.v. Legitimation by subsequent marriage is recognised 
and has been allowed when the child was an adulterine bastard. 
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Child Welfare 

The child welfare movement began in Malta in 1919* when 
the first free consultation centres for mothers and infants were 
instituted by the Malta Health Association at Hamrun and Valetta. 
A third centre has since been opened at Zeitun, where the Govern¬ 
ment has allowed the use of the school premises for the purpose. 
The infantile mortality rate in Zeitun is 308 per 1000, and in the 
neighbouring village of Asciak 407 per 1000. Lectures in Maltese, 
on ante-natal hygiene, breast-feeding, the hygiene of infancy, etc., 
are given under the auspices of the Association of Mothers’ 
Meetings. 

Since 1920, the Public Health Department has instituted a 
system of district nursing which, inter alia, provides advice for 
mothers as to the care of their infants. The Government pays 
subsidies for nursing children in certain cases, and expenses of mid¬ 
wives in attending pauper cases. There is a Government orphanage 
with ro3 inmates, and various religious and charitable institutions 
having the care of children also receive Government aid. 

Education 

Education is free, but not compulsory. There are (1926) 112 
Government day schools, with an enrolment of 21,37 r. 
Continuation classes are available for boys preparing for secondary 
education, engineering courses, and dockyard examinations, and 
there are also night-schools. ‘ The school buildings,’ says the 
official report, ‘ are insanitary, gloomy, and unattractive.’ There 
are also a secondary school for girls with 139 students on the 
roll, a secondary school for boys with 36 students, and a lyceum 
with 370 students. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts, wholly or in part, on 
behalf of children, are the following :— 

Association of Mothers’ Meetings, Valetta. 

Boy Scouts, Labour Bureau, 178 Strada, Cristoforo, Valetta. 

Casa di San Giuseppe (Bonnici’s Institute for the instruction and training 
of boys). 

Casa Industriale, Gozo. 

Girl Guides, 145 Stratda It-Torri, Slicma. 

Mothers’ and Infants’ Health Association, Valetta. 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd. (Girls’ orphanage.) 

Ursuline Sisters’ Criche, Valetta. 
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Crown Colony of Mauritius [Indian Ocean] 

Capital—Port Louis 

The crown colony of Mauritius has an area of about 720 square 
miles and an estimated population of (1926) 393,708, of whom 
112,370 are Indians. There are about 140,000 children of 1 5 and 
under. The birth-rate is (1926) 42-6 per 1000, and the infantile 
mortality rate 1197 per 1000 births. The illegitimate birth-rate 
is 27-3 per 1000 of the population. Registration of births and still¬ 
births is compulsory within 45 days, and notification to the police 
authority within 36 hours. Infant vaccination is compulsory 
within 6 months of birth. The prevailing religion is Roman 
Catholic. 

Marriage, Dhorce, etc. 

No legitimate male under 25, or female under 21, may contract 
marriage without the consent of parents, and no male under 18, 
or female under 1 3, may marry without the consent of the Governor. 
No illegitimate child under 21 may marry without the consent of 
the parent by whom he or she has been acknowledged, or of 
both parents if acknowledged by both. Marriage is prohibited 
within certain degrees of consanguinity. The principal grounds 
for divorce, which apply equally to both men and women, are 
bigamy, adultery, incest, wilful desertion, cruelty, and sentence to 
penal servitude for five years or longer. The custody of the 
children is generally given to the innocent party, but this is left to 
the discretion of the court. Illegitimate children are legitimised 
by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents. 

Child Welfare 

There are two criches which provide accommodation for desti¬ 
tute infants, one of which is maintained entirely by voluntary contri¬ 
butions, while the other is subsidised by the Government. There 
are also two criches which provide accommodation for infants 
while their mothers are at work, one of which is maintained entirely 
by the Government, and one by voluntary contributions. There 
are 2 Government midwives who attend cases free and give advice 
in the early days following childbirth. There are also 14 mid wives 
on sugar estates, financed pardy by the sugar estates and pardy from 
a fund given for this purpose. A health visitor is maintained by 
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the Government. A system of school medical inspection 
obtains, but is not compulsory. There are no special children’s 
hospitals. There are several private orphanages and convents 
which provide accommodation for destitute children, and in certain 
cases children are received at the cost of the Government. 
Deserted and widowed mothers are relieved by the Poor Law. 
Cases of neglect and of offences against children are punished by 
imprisonment or fine. 


Education 

Elementary education is free, but is not compulsory. It is 
maintained by the Government and by various religious bodies aided 
by the Government. There are (1925 ) 57 Government schools, 
with 14,362 pupils, and 94 aided schools, with 19,226 pupils. 
There are 9 aided secondary schools, with 1474 pupils; fees are 
payable, but there are a few scholarships. There are also kinder¬ 
garten schools for children of from 4 to 7, but there are no special 
schools for the physically or mentally defective. 


Employment 

There is no restriction of the employment of native children ; 
no immigrant child may be employed under the age of 13. 


Delinquency 

Juveniles under 16 are either discharged with a caution, or (if 
males) caned or committed to an industrial school for one year, or 
until 18 years of age. At these schools they are taught trades, and 
every effort is made to secure suitable employment for them on 
discharge. The minimum age at which a boy or girl may be 
sentenced to imprisonment or to death is 16. 

Legislation 

Among the principal current laws affecting children are the 
following:— 

Ordinance No. 2t of 1875 (Vaccination). 

Ordinance No. 32 of 1922 (Employment). 

Ordinance No. 14 of 1925 (Early notification of births). 

Ordinance No. 26 of 1925 (Midwives). 
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Voluntary Societils and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts for the welfare of children 
are the following :— 

Bon Secours Convent Creche. 

De Chazal Fund. (For maternity and child welfare.) 

La Goutte de Lait (CEuvre I'acteur). 

Riche en Eau Estate Creche. 

SETTLEMENT OF RODRIGUES (,Indian Ocean) 

The settlement of Rodrigues, a dependency of Mauritius, has 
an area of about 42 square miles, and an estimated population of 
701 5 (3394 males, 3621 females) at 31st December 1925. The 
birth-rate is 39-48 per 1000. 

There are 2 Government and 2 aided schools, with an aggre¬ 
gate attendance of about 729. 

The settlements of Diego Garcia, Six Islands, Peros Banhos, 
Solomon Islands, Agalega, bt. Brandon, and Trois Frferes are also 
administratively dependent on Mauritius. The total population 
at the census of Max 1921 was 1810 (1038 males, 772 females), 
but no information as to children is forthcoming. 


Protectorate of the New Hebrides 

[Australasia] 

Chief Tozcn — Pent of Vila 

The New Hebrides, a group of islands having an area of about 
5500 square miles and a population of about 60,000, are under the 
joint administration of Great Britain and France. The European 
population is about 1600. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The natives were formerly polygamous, and women occupied a 
degraded position, widows being buried alive with their husbands 
in some of the islands. Under the influence of the condominium 
government, many barbarous practices are dying out. 

Child Welfare 

No child welfare work lias been developed, but a commencement 
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is (1926) being made in the medical treatment of natives by native 
medical practitioners trained in Fiji. 

Education 

Such educational facilities as there are are provided by Christian 
missionary societies, and there are three Roman Catholic mission 
schools (French) and many Presbyterian schools (English). 


Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria [ Africa} 

Capita!—Lagos 

The colony and protectorate of Nigeria is divided into two 
groups of provinces, northern and southern. The total area is 
345,460 square miles, and the population, which includes about 
2800 Europeans, is (1921) 18,900,000 (Northern Provinces, 
271,112 square miles, with a population of 10,297,000 ; Southern 
Provinces, 74,338 square miles, with a population of 8,603,000). 
Notification of births of non-natives is compulsory. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Mohammedanism is widely diffused and, for those obedient 
to the rite, regulates the state of marriage. Among the pagans 
polygamy is frequently to be met with, though it is indulged in only 
on a moderate scale, and the richest men have seldom more than 
three wives. 

Child Welfare 

There is no child welfare work. The missionary societies do 
what they can for orphaned and dependent children. 

* Education 

Education is not compulsory, nor is it free. Elementary edu¬ 
cation is maintained by the Government and by various missions. 

Southern Provinces, There are 254 elementary schools, under 
Government control and inspection, with 37,467 pupils, and 
3097 non-assisted schools, with 85,565 pupils. There are 16 
schools which provide facilities beyond the elementary stage, with 
375 pupils; fees are charged, but there are some scholarships. 
No special arrangements are made for mentally and physically 
defective children. 
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Northern Provinces. There are (1925) 52 Government schools, 
of which 32 are classed as ‘ elementary ’ and 14 aS ‘ primary,’ with 
a total of 1915 pupils; 1 secondary, with 56 pupils; and 6 arts and 
crafts schools, with 317 pupils. There are also 124 non-Govem- 
ment schools, of which 1 is a primary assisted school, 59 elementary 
non-assisted schools, with a total of 2743 pupils. In addition, 
there are 28,702 native Mohammedan schools with 335,208 pupils, 
at which religious subjects only are compulsory, the acceptance of 
secular teaching being optional. 

Employment 

In 1900 a proclamation was issued in Northern Nigeria which, 
without abolishing domestic slavery, declared all children bom 
after 3 rst March 1901 to be free. In 1916 a Slavery Ordinance 
abolished the legal status of slavery throughout the protectorate. 
Slave markets have been suppressed by native rulers, but cases of 
slave-dealing are still found among the tribes east of the Niger. 
Carpentry and gardening are taught in many of the schools. 


Delinquency 

No child under the age of 7 years is held criminally responsible 
for any act or omission, and a child under 12 is only held responsible 
if he had capacity to know that he ought not to do the act or make 
the omission. 

Legislation 

The principal laws relating wholly or in part to children are as 
follows:— 


Laws of Nigeria, Chapter 11, Maintenance Orders. 

„ „ 2i, Criminal Code. 

„ ., 47, Births, Deaths, and Burials. 

„ „ 48, Registration. 

„ „ 33, Vaccination. 

„ „ 65, Education. 

„ „ 66, Mission Schools. 


68, Marriage. 

70, Master and Servant. 


„ 72, Employment of Women. 

„ 82, Native Children (Custody and 

Reformation). 

„ 83, Slavery Abolition. 

„ 1 S3, Boy Scouts. 
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Voluntary Societies 

There are no voluntary societies for the care and protection of 
children, but there are troops of Boy Scouts (Secretary to the Com¬ 
missioner, Secretary’s Office, Lagos) and of Girl Guides (District 
Secretary, Wesleyan Boys’ High School, Lagos). 

TERRITORY OF CAMEROON {Africa) 

Chief Town—Victoria 

The territory comprising the former German protectorate of 
Cameroon ( Kamerun ) has an area of 191,130 square miles, and a 
population of about 2,54.0,000. It is now divided between the 
British and the French, the British portion covering about 31,000 
square miles, stretching from the sea, along the frontier of Nigeria, 
to which colony it is administratively attached Bantu negroes 
inhabit the coastal region, while inland the people are of Sudan 
negro race. 


Nyasaland Protectorate [Africa] 

Seat of Government — 7.omba 

The protectorate of Nyasaland covers an area of 39,573 square 
miles, and has a population of (1926) 1,293,391, including 1656 
Europeans and 850 Asiatics. The indigenous inhabitants are 
negroes, mainly of Bantu stock. Registration of births is only 
compulsory for Europeans and Asiatics, and no statistics as to birth¬ 
rates are available. Infant vaccination is not compulsory, but may 
be enforced when necessary. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

No laws have been passed to regulate marriage, etc., but divorce 
is allowed for unfaithfulness. By native custom, children belong 
to the mother rather than to the father, and in case of separation 
and of illegitimate birth this custom operates to secure care and 
affectionate treatment of the children. 

Child Welfare 

There is no child welfare work, properly so called. According 
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to the British chief secretary, ‘ The native considers a child, irre¬ 
spective of its being an orphan or illegitimate, to be an asset to the 
community, and it is treated by the mother or relatives with care 
and affection. The neglected child, or waif, or stray, is therefore 
practically unknown.’ 

Education 

Education is at present entirely in the hands of the various 
missionary societies. A Director of Education has, however, been 
appointed, and a measure of Government control and increased 
assistance is in contemplation. School attendance is not com¬ 
pulsory, but is generally free, the less elementary education being 
obtainable on payment of very small fees. No special arrangements 
are made for the education of defective or abnormal children. 

Employment 

No laws have been passed to regulate employment, but in practice, 
says the chief secretary, children are not exploited. Some degree 
of vocational training is afforded by missionary effort. 

Delinquency 

There is no special system for dealing with juvenile offenders. 
English penal law is applied subject to the magistrate’s discretion 
as to alternative punishments. No person may be sentenced to 
death under the age of 16. 


Pacific Islands Protectorates [ Australasia ] 

Seat of Administration—Fiji 

Under the Pacific Islanders’ Protection Acts, 1872 and 1875, 
the British High Commissioner for the Western Pacific has juris¬ 
diction in all islands in the Western Pacific not within the limits 
of Fiji, Queensland, or New South Wales, or the jurisdiction of 
any civilised Power. These islands comprise Dude Island, Pitcairn 
Island, the Phoenix Group, Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, the 
British Solomon Islands, and several islands which are either un¬ 
inhabited or inhabited only by representatives of commercial firm* 
interested in the guano and other industries. 
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So far as information is available, the following only fall within 
the purview of this book :— 

Protectorate of the British Solomon Islands. The area of the 
protectorate is about 11,000 square miles; population—natives, 
about 150,000; Europeans, less than 1000. Polygamy exists, 
and the average lot of the women is that of slaves. Education is 
entirely in the hands of the various missions, and the natives are 
very backward. The protectorate has now its full complement 
of medical officers, and much useful work has been done by visits 
to various districts. The system of training natives for the treat¬ 
ment of minor ailments in their homes continues to be carried out 
with good results, and this has a beneficial effect on the children. 
The minimum age at which regular employment is legal is 14. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The seven groups of islands 
forming this colony have an aggregate population of about 36,000, 
of whom over 30,000 are on Gilbert Island, the largest of the 
colony, with an area of 166 square miles. Such educational 
facilities as are available are in the hands of the various Christian 
missionary societies, which also carry on medical work. 

Pitcairn Island. The island has an area of 2 square miles, and 
a population of 175, of whom about 70 are children. The islanders, 
who number 45 families, are descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty, and are all Seventh Day Adventists. There is a week¬ 
day school with an enrolment of 44 children between 6 and 16 
years of age, and a Sabbath school attended by most of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Each family lives by the cultivation of its own plot of land. 
Generous interest has been shown by the islanders in the work of 
the Save the Children Fund. 


Territory of Palestine [Asia] 

Cap ital—J erusalem 

The territory of Palestine, administered by Great Britain under 
mandate from the League of Nations, is about 9000 square miles 
in extent, and there is a population (census of 1922) of 757,182, 
of whom 590,890 are Mohammedans, the remainder being Jews 
(83,794), Christians (73,024), Druses, Samaritans, Baha’is, Sikh9, 
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Hindus, and Metawelehs. The number of children aged 15 and 
under is (1922) 184,980. The birth-rate is (1924) 28-69 of 
the estimated non-nomadic population (681,245). The infantile 
mortality rate is 184-83 per 1000 births. Registration of births 
is compulsory within 15 days, and vaccination within 3 months. 

Marriacf, Divorce, etc. 

Conditions of marriage are determined by the laws of the various 
religious communities. 

Child Welfare 

The first organised child welfare effort was made in 1917, and 
medical inspection of school children has been in operation since 
1919. There are (1927) 7 infant welfare centres, maintained by 
voluntary effort. The Department of Health co-operates in the 
work by way of supervision, and by allowing the use of the District 
Health offices, in some places, for the purposes of the centres. 
There are no children’s hospitals, but all the more important towns 
have hospitals which admit children. The Government has 
ceased to maintain orphanages, but the Department of Health 
exercises supervisory powers over the 35 such institutions which 
are maintained by religious bodies and other voluntary effort. 

Education 

Under the former Turkish law, elementary education was 
gratuitous and compulsory, but this law was not enforced by the 
Turks, and is not enforced now. 

The Government maintains 50 town schools (6 with secondary 
departments) and 263 village schools. The total enrolment is 
about 19,000 pupils, of whom 90 per cent, are Mohammedan and 
10 per cent. Christian. The majority of the Christian and practi¬ 
cally all the Jewish children, however, attend non-Govemment 
schools. There are 125 Christian schools, maintained by various 
religious bodies, with an enrolment of about 11,500 pupils. This 
enumeration includes several high schools and I college. Jewish 
schools, maintained for the most part by the World Zionist Organisa¬ 
tion, number about 175, with an enrolment of about 18,000. Some 
of these are high schools, and some special schools for arts and crafts, 
etc. Hebrew is the medium of instruction. There are also about 
30 private Mohammedan schools (3 with secondary divisions), 
with about 3000 children. Most of the schools are State-aided. 

G 
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Employment 

There are no restrictions on the employment of children, but the 
whole question of labour legislation is under consideration. 

Delinquency 

No penalty may be inflicted on a child under 9 years of age, 
and sentence of death or penal servitude for life may not be passed 
on any child under 13 ; in the case of children under 18, sentence 
of death or penal servitude is commuted to imprisonment. 

Legislation 

The following ordinance relates wholly or in part to children :— 

Young Offenders Ordinance, 1922. 

Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1925. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
The principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are as 
follows:— 

‘ Drop of Milk ’ Institution for the distribution of milk to poor children 
conducted by the Hada6sah Medical Organisation. 

Hadassah Medical Organisation, Jerusalem. 

Jewish Society for Assisting Nursing Mothers, Jerusalem. 

Moslem Orphanage, Jerusalem. (Under the control of the Supreme 
Moslem Council.) 

Near East Relief Fund, Jerusalem. 

Organisation of Jewish Women, Jerusalem. 

Orphanage of the Sisters of St. Joseph, Haifa, Nazareth, and Jerusalem. 

Palestine Children's Aid Society (affiliated to the Save the Children Inter¬ 
national Union), P.O. Box 455, Jerusalem. 

Palestine Orphan Committee. (Under the control of the Joint Distri¬ 
bution Committee of America,) 

Pastor Schneller’s Orphanage, Jerusalem. 

Plunket Society Creche, Jaffa. (Under the Zionist Women’s International 
Organisation.) 

Voluntary Infant Welfare Committee, Ramallah. 


TERRITORY OF TRANS-JORDAN {Asia) 

Chief Town—Amman 

The boundaries of the territory of Trans-Jordan, which falls 
within the Palestine mandate, are still indeterminate, but the 
population is estimated at from 300,000 to 500,000. The inhabi¬ 
tants are mostly Arab nomads, Mohammedan in religion. 
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Education. Most of the towns and large villages have schools, 
which are State-aided. 


Crown Colony of St. Helena 

[South Atlantic Ocean ] 

Capital—Jamestown 

The island of St. Helena, a crown colony, ha3 an area of about 
47 square miles, and a population estimated at (1925) 3747. 
The birth-rate is 277 per 1000 of the population. 

Education 

Education is provided through 8 elementary schools (of which 
3 are Government schools), with about 600 pupils, and 1 private 
school. 


ASCENSION ISLAND (South Atlantic Ocean ) 

Capital—Georgetown 

Ascension Island, which was transferred from the jurisdiction 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty in 1922 and annexed 
to St. Helena, has an area of 34 square miles and a population of 
about 250, consisting of officers, their wives and families, seamen, 
marines, Kroomen, and others. There is no public activity for the 
welfare of children in any branch. 


Colony of St. Lucia [West Indies ] 

Chief Town—Castries 

The colony of St. Lucia has an area of 233 square miles, and a 
population of (1925) 55>°99> of whom 21,469 (census of 1921) are 
children of 15 or under. The birth-rate (1925), still-births 
excluded, is 36-2 per 1000, and the illegitimate birth-rate is (1925) 
6317 per 1000 of the total births. The deaths under one year are 
183-4 P er 1000 of the total deaths. Registration of births and 
still-births is compulsory within 21 days. Infant vaccination is 
compulsory within 3 months of birth. The prevailing religion is 
the Roman Catholic. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 14 for males and 12 for 
females with parent’s consent, and 21 for both without such 
consent. Consanguinity is an impediment to marriage, and impo¬ 
tence existing at the time of marriage renders it null. There is no 
divorce. In the case of a separation the children are usually 
entrusted to the party who has obtained the separation. Children 
born out of wedlock, unless they are the issue of an incestuous or 
adulterous relation, are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage 
of their parents. The father is responsible for the maintenance of 
illegitimate children. There is no statutory prohibition of the 
teaching and practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

No child welfare service exists. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory and free, from 6 to 14. 
The schools are denominational (4 Anglican, 3 Wesleyan, and 42 
Roman Catholic), with a total of 8198 pupils. The managers 
provide the buildings and apparatus, and the salaries are paid by a 
Government grant. Provision is also made in the elementary schools 
for children of from 4 to 16 years. There are 2 secondary schools, 
1 for boys and 1 for girls, with 100 and 120 pupils respectively. 
Fees are payable, but there are 20 scholarships for boys. There are 
Island scholarships tenable at British universities, which are awarded 
by the Government as the result of a competitive examination held 
in alternate years. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment is 12 years, which is also the 
minimum age for street trading. Any person who causes a child 
under the age of 12 years to carry a load or to perform any manual 
labour for which the child is unfitted, is liable to be fined and, in 
default of payment, to imprisonment for a term not exceeding a 
month. 

Delinquency 

There are no juvenile courts. The minimum age at which a 
child may be imprisoned is 7, but a child under 12 is only held 
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responsible if he had capacity to judge of the nature and conse¬ 
quences of his acts. The minimum age for sentence to death 
is 16. 


Colony of St. Vincent [West Indies ] 

Capital—K ingstown 

The colony of St. Vincent, comprising the island of that name, 
covers an area of 150 square miles, and has a population estimated 
at (1925) 48,182, of whom about 40,000 are coloured persons. 
The birth-rate is 40-3 per 1000. 

Education 

There are 27 elementary schools, with an average attendance of 
about 2500, a secondary school for boys (with about 60 pupils), 
one for girls (with about 40 pupils). Education is assisted by the 
Government. 


Crown Colony of the Seychelles 

[.Indian Ocean ] 

Capital—Victoria 

The archipelago of the Seychelles, a crown colony, has a total 
estimated area of 156 square miles, and a population of (1925) 
26,185, of whom 10,628 are children of 15 years or under. The 
birth-rate (1925) is 27-61 per 1000 of the population, and the 
infantile mortality rate is 46-7 per 1000 births. The illegitimate 
birth-rate is 11 -1 per 1000 births, and the illegitimate infant mortal¬ 
ity rate (recorded figures) 41. Registration of births is compulsory 
within 30 days, and still-births are notifiable. Infant vaccination 
is compulsory. The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 1 5 for females 
with parent’s consent, or 2 5 for males and 21 for females without 
such consent. Divorce is granted for bigamy, incest, adultery, 
wilful desertion lasting for 5 years, absence for 10 years without 
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communication, cruelty or outrage, sodomy or bestiality, sentence 
to penal servitude or imprisonment for 5 years or more. The 
custody of the children is left to the discretion of the Chief Justice. 
Illegitimate children if acknowledged by the father and not adul¬ 
terine or incestuous, are under the guardianship of the father; others 
are under the guardianship of the mother. Such children are 
legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of the parents if they 
are not adulterine. A maintenance order may be obtained by the 
mother against a father who has acknowledged an illegitimate 
child. 

Child Welfare 

Poor homeless children are cared for at the Fiennes Institute, 
which is maintained by the Government, and the children of the 
poor receive free medical treatment at the Government dispen¬ 
saries. There are no child welfare centres. A system of periodical 
school medical inspection has been in force since 1926; ajl schools 
are examined by medical officers as to the health of the children, 
sanitation, and state of school buildings. In 1926 a special ward, 
called the Devaux Ward, containing 4 beds and 1 cot, was added 
to Seychelles Hospital; this ward was specially built for children 
by public subscription. Mentally defective children are cared for 
at Fiennes Institution. 

Education 

Elementary education is not compulsory. There are 21 schools 
maintained by the Roman Catholic Church and 5 schools main¬ 
tained by the Church of England. All but five are aided by 
Government funds, and education is free to all children. There 
aTe 1764 pupils in Roman Catholic grant-in-aid schools and 318 
in Church of England schools, making a total of 2082, and there 
are 202 pupils in the non-aided schools. There are also 2 secondary 
schools—1 for boys, with 218 pupils, and 1 for girls, with 158 pupils. 
These are conducted by the Roman Catholic Church, and are non- 
aided. Moderate fees are charged, and 3 scholarships for boys 
and 4 for girls are available yearly, for children whose parents 
cannot afford the fees. There are no special schools for the training 
of defective children. 

Employment 

No regulations have been made regarding the employment of 
children. 
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Delinquent 

Youths up to 16 may be whipped up to 10 strokes when con¬ 
victed of an offence usually punishable with imprisonment. During 
1924, 17 offenders were dealt with in this way. The minimum 
age at which a child may be sentenced to death is 16 years. There 
are no juvenile courts. 

Legislation 

The only current colonial ordinances relating to children are 
as follows:— 

Seychelles Ordinance No. 4, 1S93 (Registration of Births). 

Seychelles Ordinance No. 23, 1899 (Vaccination). 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Apart from the educational establishments of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Church of England referred to above, the principal 
voluntary effort is a society called ‘ La Charite,’ which provides 
for poor and destitute children. 


Colony and Protectorate of Sierra Leone 

[Africa] 

Capital—Freetown 

The colony of Sierra Leone had its origin, in 1788, as a settle¬ 
ment for African natives who were destitute in London, and 
Africans rescued from slave-ships were subsequently settled there. 
It has an area of about 4000 square miles, and a population (census 
of 1921) of 85,163, of whom 1161 are Europeans and 21,794 
children aged 15 or under. The birth-rate is 25 per 1000 inhabi¬ 
tants in Freetown, and 21-6 per 1000 in the remainder of the 
colony ; and the infantile mortality rates are 188 and 291 per 1000 
births respectively. The majority of the people are pagans, and 
the principal religious sects are Mohammedans, Church of England, 
Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic. The protectorate has an area 
of about 27,000 square miles, and a population (census of 1921) 
of 1,456,148, of whom 426,531 are children aged 15 or under. 
Registration of births within 42 days is compulsory throughout the 
colony, but is permissive in the protectorate. Still-births are noti- 
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liable in Freetown only. Vaccination within one year of birth is 
compulsory in Freetown and in the Port of Sherbro. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Throughout the colony English law applies. 

Child Welfare 

Infant welfare work was started in Freetown in 1924, and there 
are now 3 centres open once or more in each week. Domiciliary 
visits are paid by health visitors. In 1925a woman medical officer 
was appointed for infant welfare work and for the medical examina¬ 
tion of school children. The latter is not compulsory. All this 
work is maintained by the Government. There are no special 
hospitals for children, but they are treated at the Connaught 
(Government) Hospital and at the Princess Christian (Church 
Missionary Society) Hospital, which is subsidised by the 
Government. 

Education 

Education is not compulsory. Some schools are maintained 
by the Government, and others maintained by the various 
religious denominations receive Government grants. The 
following statistics are available (1926) :— 


Schools. 

Number. 

PupiK. 

Elementary 

j 7 i 

12,362 

Industrial 1 

6 

2613 

Secondary 

7 

1,689 


Employment 

There is no statutory minimum age for employment, but gener¬ 
ally speaking children are not employed regularly in any trade 
before the age of 14, or in street trading before the age of 8. Under 
the Headman’s Ordinance (cap. 91) no person of less than 15 years 
may be employed in street cleaning, repairs, etc.; and the rules for 
Kru Tribal Administration, Freetown, 1924, provide that no boy 
under 16 may be employed on board ship. 

1 An industrial school is defined in the Education Ordinance as one ‘ at which 
either all the pupils or a proportion of them . . . devote not less than 10 hours 
a week to manual labour.’ 
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Delinquency 

Children between the ages of 7 and 16 are charged before the 
magistrate, and boys, if convicted, are sentenced to receive not 
more than 12 strokes if they are found fit, on medical examination, 
to receive this punishment. No child under 16 may be sentenced 
to imprisonment or to death. 

Legislation 

The following ordinances relate wholly or in part to children :— 

Children (Criminal Law Amendment) Ordinance No. 12 of 1910. 

Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance No. 13 of 1913. 

Vaccination Ordinance No. r r of 1918. 

Boy Scouts and Girl Guides Ordinance No. 6 of 1924. 

Education Ordinance No. 19 of 1924. 

Flogging Regulation Ordinance No. 13 of 1906, and section 21 of Ordinance 
No. 44 of 1924. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children Ordinance, 1926. 


Somaliland Protectorate [Africa] 

Chief Town—Berbera 

The Somaliland protectorate covers an area of about 68,000 
square miles, and has a population of about 344,700, who are 
Mohammedans and nomads. The majority of the settled popula¬ 
tion is in the coast towns. Vaccination is not compulsory, 
but when an epidemic occurs the natives quickly report for 
vaccination. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage and divorce are governed solely by tribal custom based 
on Mohammedan Law, q.v. (p. 580). Polygamy is general, and 
the wife is virtually her husband’s chattel. The moral standard is 
officially reported as being a high one for Africa. 

Child Welfare 

There is no child welfare work in operation, but there » a 
Government pauper fund for destitute families, administered by 
District Commissioners at all the chief centres both inland and on 
the coast. The Somalis are extremely kind to their children, 
particularly to male children. There is a strong family and tribal 
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spirit, and in the event of the death of parents the children are 
invariably cared for by the tribe or section of the tribe concerned. 
Cases of neglect of or offences against children are left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the District Commissioners, who are also magistrates, 
who deal with such cases either under tribal custom or the Indian 
Penal Code. 

Education 


There is a Government school at Berbera, but there are no 
mission schools. 


Employment 


No regulations have been made regarding the employment of 
children. 


Delinquency 


The treatment of juvenile offenders is left to the discretion of 
the District Commissioners, but no child under 16 may be 
sentenced to death. 

Legislation 


The only statute in force relating to children is the Sentence of 
Death (Children) Ordinance, 1910. 


Colony of Southern Rhodesia [Africa] 

Capital—Salisbury 

Southern Rhodesia, a self-governing colony, has an area of 
149,000square miles, and a population (census of 1926) of 877,259, 
made up as follows:— 

Natives ..... 8 34,47 3 

Europeans ..... 39,174 

Asiatics ..... J »454 

Other coloured races . . . 2,158 

8 77»259 

The birth-rate among the white population is (1923) 25-88 per 
1000, and 19-28 per cent, of the total deaths occur in children of 
under one year. The illegitimate birth-rate is 1-49 per cent, of 
total births. The registration of births and deaths is under the 
control of the Public Health Department, and is compulsory in 
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urban districts within 42 days and in rural areas within 3 months. 
Still-births must be registered, and vaccination has been made 
compulsory since January 1925. The natives are of Bantu-Negro 
race, and the majority of them are pagans. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 14 for males and 12 for females 
with parent’s consent, and 21 without such consent. The principal 
impediments to marriage are insanity, impotence, and consan¬ 
guinity. Separation is granted for cruelty and desertion. The 
principal grounds for divorce are adultery and malicious desertion, 
and the custody of the children is left to the discretion of the Court. 
Illegitimate children are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage 
of their parents, and both parents are responsible for the maintenance 
of an illegitimate child. 

Chii.d Welfare 

Medical inspection of school children has recently been intro¬ 
duced, but is not compulsory. There are no special children’s 
hospitals, but children are admitted to all general hospitals and there 
are children’s wards in hospitals at Salisbury and Bulawayo. The 
hospital at Bulawayo was taken over as a Government institution on 
the 1st April 1925, and this hospital and all other general hos¬ 
pitals are now maintained entirely a6 Government institutions. 
There are 6 maternity homes, and two of the hospitals have mater¬ 
nity wards. There are 4 homes for orphaned and dependent 
children, maintained by voluntary effort aided by Government 
grants, and provision is made by the Government for deserted and 
widowed mothers. Cruelty towards or neglect of a child is heavily 
punished, and the custody of the child may be given to an individual 
or to a society. Destitute children are sometimes apprenticed. 
There are no child welfare centres. 

Education 

Elementary education is not compulsory and is not free, but 
provision is made for exemption from payment of fees in all cases 
of necessity. The Government maintains a system of elementary 
education in all places where a minimum number of the chil dren 
of school age can be collected, and the system is supplemented by 
grants-in-aid for private governesses where the necessary number 
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spirit, and in the event of the death of parents the children are 
invariably cared for by the tribe or section of the tribe concerned. 
Cases of neglect of or offences against children are left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the District Commissioners, who are also magistrates, 
who deal with such cases either under tribal custom or the Indian 
Penal Code. 

Education 

There is a Government school at Berbera, but there are no 
mission schools. 

Employment 


No regulations have been made regarding the employment of 
children. 


Delinquency 


The treatment of juvenile offenders is left to the discretion of 
the District Commissioners, but no child under 16 may be 
sentenced to death. 

Legislation 


The only statute in force relating to children is the Sentence of 
Death (Children) Ordinance, 1910. 


Colony of Southern Rhodesia [Africa] 

Capital—Salisbury 

Southern Rhodesia, a self-governing colony, has an area of 
149,000 square miles, and a population (census of 1926) of 877,259, 
made up as follows:— 

Natives. 8?4473 

Europeans ..... 39,174 

Asiatics ..... 1,454. 

Other coloured races . . . 2,158 

877, 2 S 9 

The birth-rate among the white population is (1923) 25-88 per 
1000, and 19-28 per cent, of the total deaths occur in children of 
under one year. The illegitimate birth-rate is 1-49 per cent, of 
total births. The registration of births and deaths is under the 
control of the Public Health Department, and is compulsory in 
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urban districts within 42 days and in rural areas within 3 months. 
Still-births must be registered, and vaccination has been made 
compulsory since January 1925. The natives are of Bantu-Negro 
race, and the majority of them are pagans. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 14 for males and 12 for females 
with parent’s consent, and 21 without such consent. The principal 
impediments to marriage are insanity, impotence, and consan¬ 
guinity. Separation is granted for cruelty and desertion. The 
principal grounds for divorce are adultery and malicious desertion, 
and the custody of the children is left to the discretion of the Court. 
Illegitimate children are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage 
of their parents, and both parents are responsible for the maintenance 
of an illegitimate child. 

Child Welfare 

Medical inspection of school children has recently been intro¬ 
duced, but is not compulsory. There are no special children’s 
hospitals, but children are admitted to all general hospitals and there 
are children’s wards in hospitals at Salisbury and Bulawayo. The 
hospital at Bulawayo was taken over as a Government institution on 
the 1st April 1925, and this hospital and all other general hos¬ 
pitals are now maintained entirely as Government institutions. 
There are 6 maternity homes, and two of the hospitals have mater¬ 
nity wards. There are 4 homes for orphaned and dependent 
children, maintained by voluntary effort aided by Government 
grants, and provision is made by the Government for deserted and 
widowed mothers. Cruelty towards or neglect of a child is heavily 
punished, and the custody of the child may be given to an individual 
or to a society. Destitute children are sometimes apprenticed. 
There are no child welfare centres. 

Education 

Elementary education is not compulsory and is not free, but 
provision is made for exemption from payment of fees in all cases 
of necessity. The Government maintains a system of elementary 
education in all places where a minimum number of the children 
of school age can be collected, and the system is supplemented by 
grants-in-aid for private governesses where the necessary number 
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it not available. Fees are payable in the secondary schools, except 
in cases of poor children who would profit by a secondary education, 
and scholarships are available. There are 7 high schools, 1 
secondary school giving special training in agriculture, 75 primary 
schools, and 5 aided schools (4 of which are combined primary and 
secondary, and 1 primary). The number of pupils in primary 
schools is (1925) 4437, in secondary departments 945, and in the 
kindergarten 1547- Kindergarten departments are provided in 
the larger schools for children under 7. For Eurafrican and 
Asiatic children there are 6 schools, with an enrolment of 370. 
Most of the educational work for natives is in the hands of the 
various Christian missions, and there are over 87,000 pupils in the 
mission schools. The Government maintains industrial and farm 
schools for the natives. 

Employment 

No regulations have been made with regard to the employment 
of children. There is one special school for preparing boys for 
life on the land, which gives a general education with training in 
agriculture and subsidiary trades such as building, carpentering, 
and metal work. The high schools also provide manual 
training. 

Delinquency 

Delinquent children are dealt with by the ordinary courts, 
which, within the limits of their jurisdiction, have a wide discretion 
in the awarding of punishment. Juveniles (/. e. under 16) are 
generally reprimanded, fined, or whipped, and whenever they are 
convicted of an offence punishable with imprisonment the Court 
may send them to a reformatory. The minimum age at which a 
child may be sentenced to imprisonment is 7 years, and to death 
16 years. The number of juvenile offenders dealt with in 1923 
was 302. 

Legislation 

The principal current ordinances relating wholly or in part to 
children are as follows:— 

Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1900. 

Masters’ and Servants’ Ordinance, 1901. 

Juvenile Offenders’ Capital Sentence Ordinance, 1904. 

Magistrates’ Court Ordinance, 1911. 

Native Marriage Ordinance, 1917. 

Children’s Protection Ordinance, 1918. 

High Commissioner’s Proclamation No. 7 of 1921. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
The principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children, apart 
from the various Christian missions, are as follows:— 

Loyal Women’s Guild (branches in many centres). 

Memorial Hospital, Bulawayo. 


For the PROTECTORATE OF NORTHERN RHODESIA 
(Union of South Africa), sec page 138. 


Tanganyika Territory [ Africa ] 

Seat of Government—Dar es Salaam 

The Tanganyika territory, administered by Great Britain under 
mandate from the League of Nations, covers an area of about 
365,000 square miles. The native population, mainly of Bantu 
stock, is estimated at 4,107,000, and there are about 15,000 
Indians and 2500 white people. Of the total population, 
1,600,000 are returned as ‘children,’ i.e., roughly, boys under 
16 and girls who have not reached puberty. Registration of 
births within 3 months is obligatory on Europeans, and powers 
have been granted (1926) for the compulsory reporting of native 
births (and deaths) to the native authorities. Vaccination is 
not compulsory. The prevailing religions are : Natives, Pagan¬ 
ism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity; Indians, Moham¬ 
medanism, Hinduism, etc.; Europeans, Christianity. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Tribal customs are tolerated when they are not inimical to 
civilisation, but in the case of Mohammedans, Hindus, and Chris¬ 
tians the observances of the religions concerned are followed. 
Among the Masai, one of the principal tribes, all women and all 
married men shave the head, and, before marriage, the Masai 
girl has thick iron wire wound round the leg so tightly as to check 
the development of the calf. Only women and married men 
smoke. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work was initiated by the Government in 1924, 
and 6 maternity and child welfare centres have been established. 
Through the Government schools, instruction is being given in 
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personal hygiene and in the dangers arising from rats, mosquitoes, 
and flies. Soap rations are issued to the children, the use of the 
mswaki (native tooth-brush) is insisted upon, and in all schools 
regular bathing and clothes-washing parades are held. Dispen¬ 
saries are being installed in all the Government schools, and medical 
inspection of school children is becoming fairly general. The 
natives attach great importance to the custom of spitting on newly- 
born children. 

Education 

Education is not compulsory, but is free to all in the Govern¬ 
ment schools, of which there are (1925) 78, with an enrolment of 
5745 pupils, mainly boys. The demand for village schools is far in 
excess of the teachers available. There are also 2668 schools 
maintained entirely by various missionary societies, with an enrol¬ 
ment of 155,000, with an average attendance of between 50 and 
60 per cent. Of the Government schools, 6 are central schools, 
at which English is taught, the Teachers’ Training School being 
attached to that at Mpwapwa. Ki-Swahili is the medium of 
instruction in all Government village schools and in the elementary 
sections of the central schools. Boarding fees are levied where 
possible : many trades are taught, during the apprenticeship to 
which a puf>il from a village school may be admitted free as a 
boarder to a central school. 


Employment 

The question of the employment of children is receiving 
the consideration of the Government. The natives are agri¬ 
culturists, and it is the aim of the education department to give all 
elementary education an agricultural bias. At the central schools, 
boys are apprenticed for not less than 3 years to one of the follow¬ 
ing trades:—carpentry, tailoring, printing and book-binding, 
weaving, bootmaking, blacksmiths’ work, and masons’ work. 
There are many openings for natives in connection with the Govern¬ 
ment railway department, posts and telegraph departments, medi¬ 
cal and sanitation department, etc. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are imprisoned or, in the case of minor 
offences, remitted to the charge of their parents under the super¬ 
vision of the tribal chief of the district, while in more serious cases 
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the delinquent is caned before being so sent back. Sentence of 
death may not be passed on a person under 16. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
The only voluntary efforts relating to children are the Boy 
Scouts (of which the Director of Education at Dar es Salaam is 
Commissioner) and the educational activities of the following 
missionary societies :— 

African Inland Mission. 

Bielefeld Mission. 

Church Missionary Society (C.E.). 

Church of Scotland Missionary Society. 

Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 

Fathers of the Holy Ghost (R.C.). 

Italian Fathers of the Consolata of Turin (R.C.). 

London Missionary Society (Congregational). 

Moravian Mission. 

Seventh Day Adventists’ Mission. 

Swiss Benedictine Fathers of Uanach (R.C.). 

Swiss Capuchin Fathers (R.C.). 

United Free Church of Scotland. 

Universities Mission to Central Africa (C.E.). 

Wesleyan Methodist Mission. 

White Fathers (R.C.). 


Protectorate of Tonga [Australasia] 

(Friendly Islands) 

Capital—Nukualofa 

The protectorate of Tonga—a native kingdom—comprises 
three groups of islands, with a total area of approximately 385 
square mile3. The population is estimated at (1924) 25,000, of 
whom all but 1000 are Tongans. The natives are Christian. 
The birth-rate is (1924) 35-4 per 1000 of the population, and the 
illegitimate birth-rate 5-2 per 1000 births. Registration of births 
within 3 weeks is compulsory ; infant vaccination is compulsory. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 15 with consent of parent, 
and 18 without such consent. The principal grounds for divorce 
are adultery, imprisonment for 7 years and upwards, leprosy, and 
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desertion. Children bom out of wedlock are not legitimised by 
the subsequent intermarriage of the parents. There is no statutory 
prohibition of the teaching or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

The Tongans, who are a branch of the Polynesian race and the 
most progressive and intellectual of the Pacific Islanders, have a 
high appreciation of the value of children. Infanticide, never 
common, is now unknown. Medical attendance and dental 
treatment are free to all, but there are no specially organised child 
welfare services. 

Education 

Education is free and compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. 
There are 74 Government primary schools and 43 denomina¬ 
tional primary schools, with an aggregate attendance of about 
5000 pupils, and 1 Government and 2 denominational secondary 
schools. 

Employment 

There are no restrictions on the employment of children, but 
they are, in fact, never employed for gain. 

Delinquency 

No system has been developed for dealing with juvenile offenders, 
no cases having arisen. 


Colony of Trinidad [West Indies ] 

Capital — Port-of-Spain 

The colony of Trinidad comprises the island of that name, 
which has an area of 1862 square miles, and the island of Tobago, 
which has an area of 114 square miles. The estimated population 
of the two islands is (1925) 385,091, of whom a minority are white 
(mainly English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese); the majority 
are natives, of African descent, the remainder being East Indians 
and Chinese. The birth-rate is (1925) 3574 per 1000, and the 
infantile mortality rate 134-47 per 1000 births. The general 
illegitimate birth-rate is 63-1 per cent, of total births and, among 
the East Indian population only, 89-9 per cent. Notification of 
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births and of still-births, within 36 hours, has been compulsory 
in Port-of-Spain since 1917, and births must be registered within 
42 days. Infant vaccination has been compulsory since 1920. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The law regulating marriage follows that of England, with 
slight modification. The minimum age for Christian marriage 
without parent’s consent is 21 in either sex (save in the case of a 
widow or widower), and there is no provision for divorce. 
Legitimatio per subsequent matrimonium was recognised until 1845. 

Child Welfare 

The Child Welfare League of Trinidad and Tobago was founded 
by Sir J. R. Chancellor (Governor) and Lady Chancellor, in 1918, 
with the object of disseminating knowledge with regard to the care 
of children, establishing day nurseries and clinics, and providing 
district nurse-midwives; and of securing the protection of children 
from cruelty. There are 8 welfare centres. Orphans are main¬ 
tained, mainly at Government expense, in the Roman Catholic 
and Church of England Orphanages. 

Education 

School attendance is free, but is not compulsory. There are 
(1925) 290 elementary and intermediate schools, 48 of them being 
maintained by the Government, and 242 maintained by various 
religious bodies and aided by the Government, among them being 
95 Roman Catholic, 55 Church of England, and 68 Canadian 
Mission. These schools have about 57,725 pupils on the roll. 
There are also 6 secondary schools, with a total enrolment of 1412. 
There is also a school for the blind. 

Employment 

The Board of Industrial Training supervises both trai nin g for 
trades and apprenticeship thereto. No regulations have been 
made with regard to juvenile employment. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are tried apart from other accused persons. 
The probation system is adopted whenever possible, and there are 
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also 2 reformatories and 2 industrial schools. There is no statutory 
minimum age for sentence to imprisonment; the minimum age for 
sentence to death is 16. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Child Welfare League of Trinidad and Tobago (with seven branches). 

Mothers’ and Infants’ Clinic, Port-of-Spain. 


Settlement of Tristan da Cunha 

[Atlantic Ocean ] 

Tristan da Cunha is the name of the chief of a group of small 
islands in the South Atlantic Ocean midway between the Cape and 
South America. It is inhabited by the descendants of William 
Glass, the original settler, a British non-commissioned officer who, 
when Napoleon was at St. Helena, was stationed there, and after¬ 
wards elected to remain with his wife from Cape Colony, who had 
accompanied him. Shipwrecked mariners from time to time 
arrived, and the earliest of these married women from St. Helena, 
who were induced to go to the island to become their wives. 
Tristan da Cunha is within the diocese of the Bishop of St. Helena, 
and is the seat of a mission of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, of London. 

Child Welfare 

There is one untrained midwife, but neither doctor nor nurse. 

Education 

The missionary is the island schoolmaster, and both day school 
and Sunday school are reported to be well attended. When there 
is no missionary in residence, the islanders do their best to carry 
on on the lines he has laid down. A daily service is held in the 
church which, through the efforts of the late Rev. H. M. Rogers, 
missionary, the island now has, and it has a choir of boys and girls. 
There is also a troop of Boy Scouts, and this again was due to Mr. 
Rogers’s initiative. 
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Uganda Protectorate [ Africa ] 

Seat of Administration—Entebbe 

The Uganda protectorate covers an area of about 110,300 square 
miles, and has a population estimated at (1925) 3,145,449, of whom 
3,137,602 are natives (mainly Bantu), the remainder being Asiatic 
or European. The birth-rate is (1925) 27-94, and the infantile 
mortality rate 275 per 1000 births. The percentage of still-births 
to total births in five recorded districts, which was 14-25 in 1919, 
had fallen to xr-63 in 1925. 

Child Welfare 

Maternity and child welfare work is carried out through the 
Lady Coryndon Maternity Training School and the Nsambya 
Mission Training School. There is a maternity and child welfare 
centre at Mulago, and an ante-natal clinic was opened at the 
Government Hospital at Hoima in 1925. These services are 
maintained or assisted by the Government. 

Education 

An education department was formed as a separate unit among 
Government departments in 1925. Schools are maintained by 
the Church (of England) Missionary Society, the White Fathers, 
the Mill Hill Mission, the Italian Catholic Mission, and the Africa 
Inland Mission. All told, there are 3206 schools (including 12 
non-mission), with an aggregate enrolment of 172,602. 


Territory of Weihaiwei [/Isia] 

Seat of Government—Port Edward 

The territory of Weihaiwei, leased from the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, comprises about 285 square miles (including the island of 
Liu Kung), and has a population (census of 1921) of 154,416 
(Liu Kung, 3000). 

Education 

Educational facilities are provided partly by the British and partly 
by the Chinese. There is a British Government school (with 
about 180 pupils), and several mission schools. The only school 
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for Europeans was closed in 1925. There are also about 300 
Chinese schools, with an attendance of about 5000. 


For WINDWARD ISLANDS, see Grenada, St. Vincent, and 
St. Lucia. 


Protectorate of Zanzibar [Africa] 

Capital—Zanzibar 

The Zanzibar Protectorate comprises the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba and about ten miles of the coast of the mainland and 
the adjacent islands. Zanzibar, the largest coral island on the 
African coast, has an area of 640 square miles, while the island of 
Pemba has an area of 380 square miles. The native population 
is (1924) 202,665 and the non-native 14,125, making a total of 
216,790. There are 48,086 native children under 12 years of 
age. The birth-rate (1924) is 227 per 1000 for Zanzibar, and 
146 for Pemba. Registration of births is compulsory within 
7 days. Notification is combined with registration, as the medical 
officer of health is also the registrar of births. Still-births are 
notifiable, but it is difficult to enforce this regulation in the villages. 
Infant vaccination is compulsory. The prevailing religion is 
Mohammedan. The black population is mainly Swahili, but 
there are representatives of nearly every African tribe. There 
are about 10,000 Arabs and 12,000 Indians. 

Marriage, Divorce, ejc. 

The marriage and divorce laws of the Mohammedans and other 
non-Christian sects are regulated by their respective laws and 
customs (y.c.). In the case of Christians, 21 years is the minimum 
age for marriage without the parent’9 consent, and the principal 
impediments are consanguinity and the previous marriage of either 
party to another person by native law or custom. Divorce is not 
provided for. There is no statutory prohibition of the teaching 
or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

Medical inspection is in operation in the Government town 
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school and in aided schools also, as directed by the Medical Officer 
of Health, and sick pupils are sent to the local dispensary. A 
school clinic and a maternity home have recently been opened by the 
Government. There is a voluntary Maternity Association subsidised 
by the Government, and the midwives make both ante- and post¬ 
natal visits. Several Indian communities make an annual sub¬ 
scription to cover the midwifery erpenses in their communities. 
There are no special children’s hospitals. A few Christian orphans 
are cared for by the Roman Catholic and Universities Missions, 
while in Mohammedan and Hindoo households orphans are cared 
for by their relatives. 

Education 

Education is free. It is not compulsory, but in some of the 
schools the pupils are selected, and after their selection their attend¬ 
ance is compulsory. The British Resident has power to select any 
boys and to compel them to attend a given school between the 
ages of 5 and 19. The elementary course covers eight years, 
and there is also a kindergarten class. The Government gives 
grants-in-aid to any school which fulfils necessary requirements 
as to curriculum and sanitation. There are 1 normal school with 
2t pupils, 14 Government schools with 959 pupils, 3 aided private 
schools with 710 pupils, 31 private schools with 907 boys and 
810 girls, making an aggregate of 3407 pupils. In some of the 
village schools training in agriculture is given. In addition to the 
above schools there are many town and village Koran schools where, 
apart from chanting the Koran, very little is learned. 

Employment 

No minimum age for employment has been fixed, but the 
Apprentices Decree, 1926, lays it down that an Arab or African 
child, above the age of 9 and under 16, may be apprenticed to any 
trade, craft, or employment on which art or skill is required, for a 
term not exceeding 7 years. 

Delinquency 

There is no special system in operation for dealing with delin¬ 
quent children, but legislation has been passed (1927) to make 
provision for a reformatory. No child under 12 may be imprisoned 
or sentenced to death. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Apart from the various Christian missions ( ante ) the only volun 
tary effort relating to children is the Maternity Association. 


Kingdom of Bulgaria [Europe] 

(blcariya) 

Capital—Sofia 

T HE kingdom of Bulgaria covers an area of 39,841 square 
miles, and has (census of 1926) a population of 5,484,143. 
The population of 4,846,994 in 1924, included 1,751,425 chil¬ 
dren of 1 5 and under. The birth-rate is 37-4 per 1000 of the popu¬ 
lation, and the infantile mortality rate is 192-9 per 1000 births. 
The illegitimate infantile mortality is 137-1 per 1000 illegitimate 
births. Registration of births and still-births is compulsory within 
7 days. Infant vaccination is compulsory, and re-vaccination at 
7 years and again at 21 years. The predominating religion is the 
Greek Orthodox, which claims 83-80 of the population. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for marriage is 18 for males and 17 for 
females, with parent’s consent; 19 for males, 18 for females, 
without such consent. Marriage may, however, take place at 
17 for males and 16 for females subject to the sanction of the 
Holy Synod. Marriages are exclusively subject to ecclesiastical 
law. Those suffering from insanity, epilepsy, or syphilis are pro¬ 
hibited from marriage, and consanguinity is also an impediment. 
Birth certificates must be produced before marriage. The prin¬ 
cipal causes for which divorce may be obtained include prolonged 
absence of the husband ( i.e. for more than four years without 
sending means of subsistence to his wife), refusal of cohabitation 
on the part of the wife for three years, adultery, drunkenness, 
violence or the causing of physical dread, impotence, the restriction 
of religious liberty, mental affliction, syphilis, and the commission 
of crime for which sentence of penal servitude is passed. The 
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custody of the children is given to the innocent party, and if the 
father is guilty he must support the children. Illegitimate children 
have no legal right of inheritance unless their paternity is admitted 
in legal form, but they are legitimised by the subsequent inter¬ 
marriage of their parents. Otherwise the mother is responsible for 
the care of such children. 


Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is carried out by the State, by the local 
authorities, and by private enterprise. The Ministries of War, 
of Education, of Commerce, Industry, and Labour, and of the 
Interior and Public Health, are interested in various aspects of the 
question, by way of exercising general supervision and granting 
subsidies; the municipalities and other local authorities maintain 
or subsidise orphanages, hospitals, holiday colonies, and other 
institutions; and there are many voluntary efforts. There are 5 
children’s homes, 3 5 orphanages, 34 free kitchens for the provision 
of meals, 1 sanatorium, 10 institutions for giving advice to mothers, 
and 24 holiday colonies. Medical inspection of school children 
is compulsory, and there is one clinic supported by the State. After 
the World War, Bulgaria was faced with a grave problem in the 
number of war orphans to be cared for. The State endowed a 
fund for the maintenance and education and professional training 
of the war orphans in institutions, or in private care. The Save the 
Children Fund has opened (1927) a shelter for orphans and aban¬ 
doned children, in Sofia. State aid is granted to those widows who 
lost their husbands through the war. Neglect of and cruelty 
towards children are punished by law. Under the Social Insur¬ 
ance Act, 1924, periods of rest, protection from dismissal, and 
certain other benefits are secured to employed pregnant and lying-in 
women. 

Education 

Elementary education is general throughout Bulgaria, and is 
free and compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. The educa¬ 
tional system is maintained by the communes, and associated with 
each school is a school fund, derived from lands, gardens, etc., from 
which the communal budget appropriation is augmented. The 
State supports only the schools of the poor parishes and of localities 
lying near the frontiers. There are a school for the blind, with 
55 pupils, and two schools for deaf-mutes, with 103 pupils. 
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The number of pupils and schools, deluding the foregoing, is 
as follows :— 


Class of School. 

No. 

Enrolment. 

Public kindergarten schools .... 

64 

2,978 

,, elementary ..... 

4.127 

424,432 

„ pro-gymnasia .... * 

i > 6 55 

133.3 88 

„ middle schools..... 

43 

21,634 

„ gymnasia ..... 

64 

7*581 

Private kindergartens .... 

12 

1,196 

„ elementary ..... 

1,441 

71,602 

„ pro-gymnasia ..... 

6l 

4,056 


7.467 

666,887 


There are 10 teachers’ training colleges and 2 universities, a musical 
academy, and an art academy. 

For further information as to organisations for the intellectual, 
moral, and physical development of children see The International 
Tear Book of Child Care and Protection, 1924, under ‘ Child 
Welfare,’ and as to juvenile tourist associations and the juvenile 
literature committee, under ‘ Education.’ 

Employment 

No child under 14. may be employed in any industrial, commercial 
or professional work ; nor may any child under 14 be so employed 
unless he has completed the elementary stage in his education. 
Children of either sex under 16 are precluded from employment 
in certain classes of industry, nor may they work for more than 
8 hours per day. Night work is prohibited in the case of males 
under 18, and for females of any age. Girls come under the pro¬ 
vision of the Compulsory Labour Service Act at the age of 16, but 
males are exempt up to 20. Bulgaria is a member of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office, and has ratified all the conventions relating 
to juvenile labour. 

Delinquency 

The Penal Code allows certain modifications in penalties in the 
case of juvenile offenders (10 to 17 years) as follows: (a) Capital 
punishment and imprisonment for life with hard labour are reduced 
to penal servitude for from 5 to 10 years; (h) penal servitude for 
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over 10 years is reduced to penal servitude for up to 2 years; 
(c) penal servitude for up to 5 years is reduced to imprisonment 
for up to 2 years; (d) penal servitude for up to 5 years is reduced 
to imprisonment for up to 1 year; (t) for imprisonment, detention 
in a house of correction is substituted. The penalties for offenders 
of from 17 to 21 years are also modified. The death sentence is 
replaced by a term of 1 5 years’ imprisonment, and the sentence of 
penal servitude for life is reduced to a term of not less than 5 years. 
There is one reformatory school. The establishment of juvenile 
courts is (1927) under consideration. 


Legislation 

The principal statutes referring to children now current in 
Bulgaria include the following :— 

Loi sur l’hygiene et la surety du travail, 11)17. 

Loi sur la litterature des enfants, 1921. 

Loi de travail pour les ouvriers mineur?. 

Loi sur l’instruction publique. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Bulgarian Junior Red Cross, Sofia. 

Bulgarian Red Cross, Sofia. (Affiliated to the Union Internationale de 
Secours aux Enfants [Save the Children International Union], Geneva.) 
Bulgarian Union for the Protection of Children. (Affiliated to the Union 
Internationale de Secours aux Enfants, Geneva.) 

Children’s Sanatorium, Varna. 

Evdokia Orphanage Society. 

Parents' and Teachers’ Union. 

Scouts de Bulgarie, 65 Neofit-Rilsky Street, Sofia. 

Sdravetr Society for Holiday Colonies. 

Society for Combating Juvenile Crime. 

Society for the Protection of Juvenile Offenders, Sofia. (This society hat 
its own reformatory, in which children and young persons sentenced 
to detention are given industrial training.) 

Society for Providing Free School Meals. 

Union of Orphanages. 

The Save the Children Fund, of London, has established a 
model village for refugees—named Atolovo, after the Duke of 
Atholl, the Hon. President of the Fund—near Bourgos. The 
village was formally inaugurated by H.M. the King in November 
1926. 
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Republic of Chile 

[Sou th America ] 

(Republica de Chile) 

Capi tal—S antidgo 

T Hb total area ol the republic of Chile is 289,828 square 
miles, and the population is 3,753,799. The birth-rate is 
(1925) 40 per 1000, exclusive of still-births. The illegitimate 
birth-rate is 353 per 1000 births, and this high percentage may be 
attributed to the fact tliat the State does not recognise marriages 
which are not duly registered, and many Roman Catholic marriages 
are not so registered. The infantile mortality rate is (1925) 257'8 
per 1000 births. The Roman Catholic is the State religion. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The canons of the Roman Catholic Church, g.v., govern the 
marriage relation. A petition was, however, presented to the 
Government in October 1924, on behalf of various women’s 
societies, praying, inter aha, for certain reforms in the marriage 
law, among which are die following : To accord the mother equal 
rights with the father over the children of a legal marriage; to 
make habitual drunkenness ground for separation ; and to deprive 
an unfit parent of the right of paternal authority. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is of recent development. In 1923, the 
Valparaiso branch of the Chilean Red Cross established the first 
public midwifery service, which is directed, by wireless, by a doctor 
in the city. A National Health Council has also been formed 
recendy, with a view to co-ordinating various voluntary and public 
efforts, and carrying out an effective plan of health education. 
There is a polyclinic at Santiago, staffed by 12 doctors and 40 volun¬ 
teer Red Cross nurses, where special departments are devoted to 
child welfare, syphilis, and gynaecology. The Junior Red Cross is 
being developed in the schools. Under a lawof 4th September 1924, 
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the employment of women in industrial and commercial establish¬ 
ments within 40 days before and 20 days after childbirth is pro¬ 
hibited, and no pregnant woman may be dismissed her employment 
without reasonable cause. Under the Factory Creches Act, 1917, 
every industrial establishment, where more than fifty women over 18 
are employed, must provide a cr&che for the infants of employed 
women, and such women must be allowed one hour per day for 
nursing their children. Moreover, the admission of a child to such a 
cr&che is contingent upon a medical certificate of health, including 
family medical history, but only infectious disease is to be deemed 
sufficient grounds for refusal of the admission of a child. A chil¬ 
dren’s bureau has been established, under a Decree of 14th October 
1924, under the Department of Health, Charities, and Social Wel¬ 
fare, and the Pediatric Society of Chile has initiated a cam¬ 
paign of child welfare and health, by means of lectures to 
mothers, etc. There are 201 dispensaries, at which children are 
treated, maintained partly by tares and rates and partly by private 
charity. There are 25 infants’ homes and orphanages. 

It was on the initiative of the Chilean delegate to the Fifth 
Assembly of the League of Nations that the Assembly endorsed 
the Declaration of Geneva at its sitting on 26th September 1924. 

Education 

Education is free and (since 1920) compulsory. Provided by 
the Government there are (1924) 3357 elementary schools, with 
438,781 pupils; 96 lyceums, with 40,084 pupils; and 11 com¬ 
mercial institutes, with 3133 pupils. There are also 561 private 
schools, with over 80,000 pupils, receiving Government grants— 
in some cases through the Ministry of Education, and in others 
through the Ministry of Religion. Thirty-nine schools, with 
about 8000 pupils, receive no grants. For technical education, 
there are 48 schools (about 8000 pupils), of which 34 receive 
Government grants, through the Ministry of Industry. 

Employment 

Under the law of 4th September 1924— the first Chilean law to 
regulate child labour—no child under 14 may be employed in a 
commercial or industrial establishment employing 10 or more 
workers, save that children between 10 and 14 years of age who 
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have completed the required school course may be admitted to 
certain kinds of work to be determined by later regulations. Night 
work is prohibited, in certain occupations, for children under 16, 
and an 8-hour day and 48-hour week are established for children 
between 14 and r8. Employment of young persons under 18 
in certain dangerous occupations is prohibited, and those who 
have received no primary instruction must be allowed at least two 
hours daily, out of the legal working day, to attend school. Chile 
is a member of the International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations, and has ratified the minimum age (industry) convention ; 
the conventions dealing with agriculture and employment at sea 
are (1928) under consideration. 

Delinquency 

There are 4 reformatory schools for children aged from 10 
upwards. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the more important voluntary efforts concerned with 
child welfare are the following :— 

Boy Scouts de Chile. 1813 N. Casilla, Santiago. 

Chilean Anti-tuberculosis League. 

Chilean Child Welfare Society. 

Chilean League against Alcoholism. 

Chilean League of Social Hygiene. 

Chilean Red Cross (Cruz Roja Chilena), 8 Correo, 7577 Casilla, Santiago, 
with branches at Valparaiso and elsewhere. 

Girl Guides de Chile, 750 Morande, Santiago. 

National Babies’ League. 

National Health Council. 

Women’s Red Cross, Santiago. 


Republic of China [Asia] 

(Chunc-Hua Min-Kuo) 

Capital—Peking 

T HE republic of China has an area of about 4,278,352 square 
miles (comprising China proper, Manchuria,Mongolia,Chinese 
Turkestan, and Tibet), and a population estimated at 342,639,000. 
The average number of individuals per family has been estimated 
at 5*5, except in Fengtien, Manchuria, where 8*38 was found to 
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be the average. The loss of life from abnormal causes in China 
is probably greater than in any other portion of the world. This 
is attributable to the congestion of population in great centres, to the 
characteristic indifference to sanitation and hygiene, and to the 
recurring natural disasters of flood and famine. The prevailing 
religions are Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. There are 
also many Mohammedans, while Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Missions pursue active propaganda. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for mirriage without parent’s consent 
is 16 for either sex. Under Confucianism, the predominating 
religion, the whole social and political system of the Chinese is 
based on the family; and though, since the revolution of 1912, 
Western ideas have tended to gain the ascendency, life and custom 
are still much influenced by the Confucian tradition. The 
supreme duty of man, according to Confucius, is filial piety, and 
this forms the foundation of society and the basis of the Chinese 
moral system. Thus the chief end of marriage is the raising up 
of sons to carry on the ancestral cult; a young man is married at 
the earliest possible age, and marriages are arranged by the parents 
of the parties, who, themselves, are hardly consulted at all. 
Polygamy is tolerated, and secondary wives are not uncommon. 

Child Welfare 

In spite of the disturbed state of the country since the establish¬ 
ment of the republic in 1911, marked and steady progress has been 
made in medical and sanitary science, and this has had its effect 
on the children. A Joint Council of Public Health Education, 
founded in 1916, carries on propaganda by means of lectures, 
cinematograph displays, and pamphlets, and includes within its 
purview such subjects as infant hygiene, first aid in the home, and 
sexual hygiene for young men. Dr. Wu Lienteh, who holds many 
European degrees and distinctions, and is president of the Chinese 
National Medical Association, writes (1923) that ‘ Hygiene should 
be more widely taught in the elementary and high schools, and 
properly trained doctors should be employed to supervise the health 
of the pupils. Social leagues should be formed, and future mothers 
should be taught the practical details of the management of a 
healthy home and family.’ Under the Provisional Factory Regu- 
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lations, 1923 (which apply to certain factories only), an employed 
pregnant woman is entitled to five weeks’ rest before and five after 
confinement, together with a * suitable allowance.’ 

Much medical work for the welfare of children is carried on 
through the agency of the various foreign Christian missions. 
These maintain 464 foreign and 462 Chinese medical men and 
women, 206 foreign and 459 Chinese qualified nurses, and 326 
hospitals, most of which admit child patients. 

It is of interest to note that in China a child is said to be one year 
old at birth and two on what Western peoples regard as its first birth¬ 
day, the period of intra-uferine life being reckoned as one year. 


Education 

Education of a purely Chinese type, which was general through¬ 
out the empire, was abolished in 1905, since when the ‘ Western 
learning ’ movement has made great progress. There are now 
two kinds of primary schools (higher and lower) maintained by 
the district governments, the former serving as an intermediate 
stage between the lower primary and the middle schools, which 
are maintained by the local government boards. Of industrial 
(i.e. trade) schools there are two grades, one receiving pupils from 
the higher primary schools, and the others those who do not proceed 
beyond the lower school; while there are normal schools estab¬ 
lished and maintained by the Government, technical schools, and 3 
Government universities and others maintained by private funds. 

As to the details of the new educational scheme elaborated at the 
national educational conference of 192 r, see The International Tear 
Book of Child Care and Protection , 1924. The scheme, like that at 
present in vogue, is divided into three parts—primary, secondary, 
and higher education. Primary education is to begin at 6, i.e. one 
year earlier than at present; it is to last for six years and to be com¬ 
plete in itself. The first four years (6-10) will be compulsory, 
when universal education is enforced in all the provinces. In some 
cases, pre-vocational courses may be provided for the remaining 
two years, to take the place of the ordinary school subjects. 
Secondary education may cover a period of from one to six years, 
including vocational training. 

According to the latest available statistics, published in 1923, 
but relating to the year 1916-17, the numbers of schools and pupils 
in China are as follows :— 
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Type of School. 

No. 

Enrolment. 

People's schools ..... 

111,908 

3,462,527 

Higher primary schools 

6 , 44 * 

328,270 

Industrial „ ... 

2,140 

77,853 

Middle „ ... 

350 

60,924 

Normal „ ... 

19 S 

*4,959 

Higher normal „ ... 

7 

1,998 

Colleges and professional schools 

77 

* 7,9*3 


. 

121,1 19 

3 , 974,454 


In addition to the foregoing, schools are maintained by the various 
foreign Christian missions. 

The Ministry of Education controls not only schools and colleges 
(though not all mission schools), but also public libraries, museums, 
and private lecture-halls. 

Employment 

There appears to be no age limit for the employment of children. 
The normal working hours are 12, 14, or 16 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, and small children of 6, 7, and 8 are working under such 
conditions. Hundreds of girls between the ages of 8 and 12 are 
employed, in the silk factories, to stir cocoons in boiling water, 
which often scalds their hands and leaves white patches on them. 
In the cotton mills they work at the spindles, joining up the threads. 
In either case, they are on their feet, working for 12 hours a day, or 
longer. The law recognises the right of a parent to sell his children 
into slavery. China is a member of the International Labour 
Office of the League of Nations. 

According to the report (9th July 1924) of the Child Labour 
Commission appointed by the executive council of the foreign 
settlement in Shanghai, children begin to work in mills and 
factories as soon as they are believed to be of economic value 
to the employers. The commissioners saw many children at 
work who could not have been more than 6 years of age. The 
hours of work are generally 12, with not more than one hour 
off for a meal. The children frequently have to stand the 
whole time they are at work. In many industries day and night 
work is the rule, there being two shifts of 12 hours each. In 
most instances the mill or factory stops for one shift at week-ends, 
and in others, in addition to this, endeavours are made by 
the employers, but without much success, to ensure that their 
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workpeople take one day off from work every two weeks. 
Apart from interruptions and the customary holidays at the 
Chinese New Year, work is continuous. The contract system 
of employment is common, whereunder the native con¬ 
tractor supplies the requisite labour and is paid on production. 
Children employed under this system are frequently most 
miserably housed and fed. They receive no money, and their 
conditions of life are practically those of slavery. The contractor 
pays the parents at the rate of about two dollars per month 
per child, and himself makes a profit of about four dollars a 
month per head. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The following voluntary social efforts include welfare of 
children within their scope :— 

Boy Scouts, Commissioner, 52 Great Western Road, Shanghai. 

Chinese Red Cross (affiliated to the Save the Children International Union, 
Geneva), 26 Kuilciang Road, Shanghai. 

Girl Guides, Chief Commissioner, c/o General Electric Co., Darien, S. 
Manchuria. 

Joint Council of Public Health Education, 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 

National Association for the Promotion of Education. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Shanghai, and 30 branches. 


Manchuria [Asia] 

Capital—Mu kden 

The area of Manchuria is estimated at 363,610 square miles, 
and the population at 20,000,000. The principal occupation 
of the people is agriculture. No specific information as to condi¬ 
tions of child life is available. 


Mongolia [Asia] 

Chief Town—Urga 

The area of Mongolia is estimated at 1,367,953 square miles, 
and the population at about 2,000,000. The principal occupation 
of the people is cattle-breeding. No information as to the children 
appears to be available. The prevailing form of religion is Bud¬ 
dhistic Lamaism. 
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Sin-Kiang [Asia] 

Chinese Turkestan 
Chief Town—Kashgar 

Sin-Kiang, with an area of about 550,340 square miles, has a 
population estimated at some 2,000,000, of whom the majority are 
Turkomans and Sunni Mohammedans by religion. Education is in 
a very backward state; there are numerous schools for young children, 
but attendance appears to be voluntary, and the teaching is of a low 
standard. 


Tibet [Asia] 

Capital—Lhasa 

Tibet has an area of, probably, between 700,000 and 1,000,000 
square miles, but its boundaries are indeterminate. The population 
is estimated at about 3,000,000, and is said, by some authorities, to 
be decreasing. The predominating religion is Buddhistic Lamaism. 

A very large proportion of the males adopt the monastic life 
and remain celibate. Among the lower classes, there is great 
poverty, and polyandry is common, several brothers sharing one 
wife. Consequently the birth-rate is low. On the other hand, 
polygamy is sometimes met with among the rich. 

Republic of Colombia 

[South America ] 

(Repubuca de Colombia) 

Capital—Bogota 

T HE republic of Colombia has an estimated area of 461,606 
sq. miles, and a population estimated at (1923) 6,617,833, of 
whom more than one-half are whites and half-castes. The number 
of children aged under 15 is estimated at 2,167,875. There are 
about 150,000 wild Indians. The birth-rate is (1922) 30-3 per 
1000 of the population, and the infantile mortality rate is 105 per 
1000 births. The illegitimate birth-rate is 287 per 1000 total 
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births. Registration of live births and infant vaccination are com¬ 
pulsory. The national religion is that of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The influence of the Church is supreme in matters of conjugal 
relationship. (See page 576.) 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is co-ordinated under the Colombian Red 
Cross {Comiti National de la Cruz Roja, Bogota ), which works in 
close touch with the public health authorities. The Red Cross 
maintains a public dispensary, day nurseries with public baths, 
and a free milk centre {gota de lecke ) in Bogota, and the latter 
assisted 1216 children from its foundation in 1919 up to the end 
of 1924. A Columbian national committee of the Save the 
Children International Union was founded in August 1924. The 
Child Welfare Act, 1924, provides for Government grants to 
hospitals which maintain maternity wards and consultation clinics, 
and makes it compulsory for factory owners to provide a creche in 
factories where more than fifty women are employed. The 
care of orphans and destitute children devolves, in the main, 
upon the religious corporations of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which maintain a large number of institutions, some of which 
receive grants from the Government. 

Education 

The Ministry of Public Instruction has the supreme direction 
of education throughout the republic. Education is divided into 
primary, secondary, professional, artistic, and industrial. There 
are 7089 primary schools, with about 361,094 pupils, 334 second¬ 
ary schools, 28 professional schools, 35 art and trade schools, and 
27 normal schools. For the working class there are many schools 
of arts and trades, directed by the Salesian Fathers. There are 
other schools and colleges open under religious orders. Primary 
education is free, but not compulsory. There are many private 
schools, a national university (Bogota), and several departmental 
universities. A German educational mission arrived at Bogota 
in September 1924, under contract with the Government, to 
introduce the latest methods employed in the public schools of 
Germany. 
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Employment 

The republic is a member of the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations, but no information has been received 
(January 1928) of any measures adopted or proposed for ratifica¬ 
tion or application of the conventions with regard to employment 
of children and young persons. 

Dllin^i enCy 

Juvenile offenders are brought before special courts. They are 
subject to physical and mental examination by a physician, who 
reports to the judge, and indicates what appears to him to be the 
best method of dealing with the case. The case may be dealt with 
by warning and releasing the offender, by placing him on pro¬ 
bation with the parents or guardians, by boarding him out with a 
family or in an institution, or by committing him to a reformatory. 
The minimum age for sentence to imprisonment is 12 years. The 
death penalty was abolished in Colombia in 1910, but previous 
to that date the minimum age for capital sentence was also 12, 
although in the case of persons under 18 it was generally com¬ 
muted to a term of imprisonment. 


Republic of Costa Rica 

[ 1 Central America ] 

(Republica de Costa Rica) 

Capital—San Jose 


T HE republic of Costa Rica has an area of about 23,000 square 
miles, and a population (1923) of 498,435. The birth-rate 
is 26-4 per 1000 of the population, and about 25 per cent, of the 
births are illegitimate. The infantile mortality rate is 314-8 per 
1000 births. Registration of births is compulsory within 8 days, 
and still-births are registered as both births and deaths. Roman 
Catholicism is the State religion. 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 15 for both sexes with parent’s 
consent, or 21 without such consent. Marriage is prohibited 
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within certain degrees of consanguinity, between the person guilty 
of adultery and his accomplice, and between a guardian and the 
person under guardianship. Divorce is obtainable for adultery, 
the attempt of one against the life of the other, for cruelty, abandon¬ 
ment, habitual drunkenness for a year or longer, and by mutual 
consent after two years of marriage. The parent who obtains the 
divorce is given the custody of the children, subject to the dis¬ 
cretion of the court, except in the case of children under 5 years of 
age, who are generally left in the charge of the mother up to that 
age. Both parents are required to contribute towards the mainten¬ 
ance of the children. Illegitimate children are legitimised by the 
subsequent intermarriage of their parents, except in the case of 
adulterine births. Alternatively, illegitimates may be ‘ recog¬ 
nised,’ except in the case of adulterine births, a ‘ recognised ’ child 
having the right to the name of the parents, to be supported by 
them, and to succeed to the property of intestate parents. Both 
parents are responsible for the care of ‘ recognised ’ children. 

Child Welfare 

A School Sanitary Department and Dental Clinic were estab¬ 
lished by the Government in 1914. During 1923, 2399 children 
attended the School Sanitary Department, and 23Z2 the Dental 
Clinic. Infants’ Clinics were established by the Government in 
1920; and during 1923, 1597 infants were examined. Further, 
during 1923 the visiting nurses of these three departments made 
2172 visits to the schools, and 4928 visits to homes. The Go/a 
de Lee he (established 1913) and the School Kitchen (established 
1904) are of private initiative, but receive a subsidy from the 
Government. One hundred and twenty-seven children were fed 
daily during 1923 at the former, and about 300 children were given 
breakfast daily at the School Kitchen. School medical inspection 
is compulsory. In the hospitals there are special wards for the 
care of children. The Red Cross of Costa Rica (Consejo Supremo 
de la Cruz Roja Costarriccnsc , Calle 2 Norte, San Josf) has de¬ 
veloped child welfare work by the assistance and encouragement 
of dispensaries, sanatoria, and holiday colonies for children, and by 
health propaganda among the general population. The Junior 
Red Cross devotes itself specially to health propaganda in the schools. 
Orphans and other dependent children are cared for principally 
in institutions maintained by the Roman Catholic Church, which 
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receives State aid. Under a State scheme of insurance, an allow¬ 
ance is payable to mothers during six weeks before and four weeks 
after confinement, provided that no work is done, during that 
period, which might impair the health of either mother or child. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of 8 and 1 5, and is maintained by the Government. There 
are (1923) 423 elementary schools, with 41,277 pupils, and 5 
secondary schools, where education is also free, with 1198 pupils. 
There are also private schools, kindergartens for young children, 
and schools of medicine, law, pharmacy, and dentistry, and the 
State grants scholarships, tenable at European universities, to 
promising pupils. There are, however, no special schools for 
mentally or physically defective children. 

Employment 

The minimum age for regular employment and for street trading 
is 15. No female may be employed in industry between 7 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. Costa Rica is a member of the International Labour 
Office of the League of Nations, but no information has been 
received (January 1928) of the ratification or application of the 
conventions with regard to the employment of women and 
children. 

Delinquency 

There are no juvenile courts. The minimum age at which a 
child may be sent to prison is 15, and a school for minors has 
been established in the Government penitentiary. The death 
penalty does not exist. 


Republic of Cuba [West Indies ] 

(Republica de Cuba) 


Capital—Havana {Ilabana) 

T HE republic of Cuba covers an area of 44,164 square miles, 
and has a population estimated at (1926) 3,470,217, of 
whom approximately 45 per cent, are children under 15. The 
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birth-rate is returned as 21-06 per 1000 of the population, 
but this is probably less than the actual figure owing to incomplete 
registration. The illegitimate birth-rate is (1919) 240 per 1000 
total births, and the infantile mortality rate about 31 per 1000 
births. In the city of Havana the birth-rate is (1922) 32-19 per 
1000, and the infantile mortality rate 19-91 per 1000 births. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for marriage is 14 for males and 12 for 
females, but parent’s or guardian’s consent is necessary up to the 
age of 21 in either case. Divorce has only been possible since 
1918, but under the Code Civil espanol of 1889, which was extended 
to Cuba, legal separation between the parties to a marriage could 
be obtained, but they were not free to contract new alliances. 
Children born out of wedlock are illegitimate, but the proportion 
of such births is very high. There exists, however, apart from 
matrimony, a legally recognised relationship between the parents 
and their children ( naturales ), which is described in The Inter¬ 
national Year Book of Child Care and Protection, 1924, page 165. 

Child Welfare 

Institutions for the care and protection of orphans, foundlings, 
and destitute children had their origin in voluntary charity, but in 
1887 all such institutions were placed under Government pro¬ 
tection, private enterprise being encouraged. An organismo 
tutelar (guardianship committee), which includes representatives 
of the family, may be formed for the supervision and assistance of 
any orphan under 21, and any child who is mentally or physically 
incapacitated. There is a department of child and school hygiene 
in each province, under the public health authority, and medical in¬ 
spection of school children is in operation. There are numerous 
child welfare centres in the principal towns, as well as maternity and 
infants’ hospitals, the number of which is being increased. A 
national maternity exhibition is held annually under the auspices 
of the Department of Health and Charity, and with Government 
subsidy. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory between the ages of 
6 and 14. The schools are managed by municipal education boards, 
but all expenses are borne by the State, which also provides for 
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higher and professional education. While, however, any person 
may teach freely any science, art, or profession, and found or 
maintain educational establishments, the State reserves the right 
to grant special titles or degrees, and to determine the conditions 
and manner in which these may be obtained. Besides the ordinary 
elementary education, in some of the schools there are special 
classes, also free, for kindergarten, English, sewing, and other sub¬ 
jects. There are (1926) 3538 schools, with 316,157 pupils. 
There are also 76 night schools, with (1926) 3869 pupils. There 
are a secondary school and an agricultural school in each pro¬ 
vince, and at Havana, the capital, there is a school of child 
study. There are also many private schools. At the State 
arts and crafts school in Havana, instruction is free in both day 
and evening classes. The university of Havana is also maintained 
by the State ; its courses are free to students from the State second¬ 
ary schools, but private students pay fees. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Cuba is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, and has under consideration legislation limiting 
the employment of children in accordance with the Washington, 
Genoa, and Geneva Conventions. 

Delinquency 

According to law, all children are under the guardianship of 
their parents until the age of 21. Juvenile offenders may, however, 
be committed to reformatories ( correcciona/es ). 

Voluntary Institutions and Societies 

Among the principal voluntary efforts which exist, wholly ot 
in part, for the welfare of children, are the following:— 

Dr. Antonio Lord* Hospitale, Santa Clara. (A maternity and infanta’ 
hospital.) 

Dr. Enrique Nuflez Hospitale, Habana. (A maternity and infanta’ 
hospital.) 

La Esperanza, Arranyo Naranjo. (A tuberculosis sanatorium.) 

Menocal, Habana. (A home lor poor children ) 

Preventorio Marti, Cojimar. (A preventive hospital where children may 
atay for up to two years.) 

Sociedad Nacional de la Cruz Roja, Zuiueta y Monserrate, Habana. (The 
Cuban Red Croat.) 
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Type of School. Schools Enrolment. 

National kindergarten schools . . ' 1.4.33 59,508 

„ elementary schools . , 13,633 1,912,343 

„ higher elementary schools . 1,564 273,977 

Secondary schools .... 427 113,632 

„ technical schools, including 
commercial and agricultural . . 942 89,977 

Technical and other high schools . 52 1 25,180 


Employment 

The employment of children under 12 is forbidden, with two 
exceptions. Under the age of 10, child labour is absolutely pro¬ 
hibited, but at that age a child may be employed in agriculture 
or in light domestic work, provided that he lives in the house of the 
employer. In any case, the work must not be such as would cau9e 
the child to suffer any injury, physical, mental, or moral, or would 
interfere with his education. On a school day no child may be 
employed for more than two hours, and never before morning 
school. On other days, no child may be employed for a longer 
total period than 4 hours per diem, except in agricultural and 
domestic work, when the maximum is 6 hours. No child may be 
employed on Sundays or on public holidays, nor on any day after 
8 p.m. or before 6 a.m. in domestic and agricultural work, and 7 a.m. 
in other occupations. The republic is a member of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office of the League of Nations, and has ratified the 
conventions dealing with a minimum age for employment in industry 
and in agriculture. 

There are 18 Czech advisory centres for the choice of vocation 
affiliated to a central organisation, and 15 German centres where 
advice is given. Apprenticeship begins at 14, and continues for 
different periods in different trades. Attendance at a trade school 
during working time is compulsory during these years. 

Delinquency 

The laws dealing with juvenile delinquency are fully described 
in The International Tear Book of Child Care and Protection, 1924, 
page 170. There are special juvenile courts, and sentence of death 
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or of imprisonment for life may not be passed on any person under 
the age of 20 years. 

Legislation 

Among the principal current statutes dealing with children 
are the following :— 

Law of primary schools and private educational establishments, No. 189, 
3rd April 1919. 

(This Statute fixes the minimum number of pupils which warrants 
the opening of a new elementary or higher elementary school.) 

Law of Obligatory Vaccination, No. 412, 15th July 1919. 

Law of Child Labour, No. 420, 17th July 1919. 

Law by which the age of majority is reduced. No. 447, 23rd July 1919. 
(The legal age of nujoritv is reduced from 21 to 18.) 

Law of the Abolition of Compulsory Celibacy of Women Teachers, No. 
458, 24th July 1919. (Also provides for leave with pay during 
confinements.) 

l.aw respecting the Partial Prohibition of Wet-nursing, No. J71, 3rd 
July 1924. (Provides that the mother of a living child under 4 
months old 6hall not be engaged as a wet-nurse unless she is given 
ficihccct for nursing her own child aho.) 

Law of Social Insurance, 1924. 

Hungarian Laws, Nos. 8 and 21 of 1901, which still operate in Slovakia 
and m Ruthema, impose upon the State the duty of providing for 
deserted children up to the ages of 7 and 15 respectively. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the more important institutions and societies, dealing 
with various aspects of the problem of the care and protection of 
children and youngpeople, in Czechoslovakia, are the following :— 

The Czech Provincial Child Welfare Organisation, Brno, with 79 district 
branches. 

The Czech Provincial Committee for Child Welfare, Prague, embracing 
210 district organisations of this character. 

The Czech Provincial Headquarters for Child Welfare, Opava, with 
13 district branches. 

German District Committee for Child Protection, Liberec, embracing 
99 district organisations. 

German Provincial Committee for Child Welfare, Bmo, with 36 district 
organisations. 

German Provincial Institute for Child Protection, Opava, with 19 district 
organisations. 

Czechoslovak Red Cross, with 4 main sections (Prague, Bmo, Turciansky 
St. Martin, Munkacevo) and 622 local societies. 

The Masaryk League against Tuberculosis, Prague, with 193 branche* 
'• and 80 hygienic centres. 

The German Provincial Benevolent Association for Consumptives, Prague. 
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The League of Czechoslovak Charity, Prague, Brno, and Olomouc. 

The Czechoslovak Society for the Protection of Mothers and Children, 
Prague, with 74 branches. 

The Central Holiday Welfare Organisation, Prague, with about too 
affiliated societies, the most important of which are The Czech Heart 
at Prague, Brno, and Slezska Ostrava. 

Union of Boy Scouts, Prague, embracing 847 Scout troops. 

Czechoslovak Central Organisation for the Welfare of the Blind, Prague, 
with affiliated societies and institutions. 

Association for the Welfare of Deaf Mutes, Prague. 

Association for the Welfare of Mental Deficients, Prague. 

Czechoslovak Y.M.C.A., Prague, with 12 local affiliated branches. 

Czechoslovak Y.W.C.A., with branches in Prague, Hradec Kralove, Brno, 
and Bratislava. 

Society for the Welfare of Young Working People, Prague. 

German Workers' Union for Child Welfare. 


Free City of Danzig [Europe] 

(Die Freie Stadt Danzig) 

I N accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, the principal 
allied and associated Powers undertook to establish the 
town of Danzig with the surrounding territory as a Free City to 
be placed under the protection of the League of Nations. The 
area is about 754 square miles, with a population of (1924) 383,995, 
of whom about 140,000 are children under 16. The birth-rate 
is (1926) 23 per 1000 of the population, and the illegitimate birth¬ 
rate 3-4 per 1000 births. The infantile mortality rate is 128 per 
1000 births; the illegitimate mortality rate 176 per 1000 illegiti¬ 
mate births. Still-births are not included in the calculations. 
Registration of births is compulsory within 7 days, and still-births 
must be reported. Vaccination is compulsory during the first year 
of life, and again during the twelfth year. The principal religious 
sects are Evangelical, Roman Catholic, and Jewish. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The legal minimum age for marriage is 21 for males and 16 for 
females, but parent’s or guardian’s consent is necessary until the 
age of 21. Marriage within certain degrees of consanguinity is 
prohibited, as is the marriage of the guilty person in divorce with 
the co-respondent. The main causes for divorce are adultery. 
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bigamy, criminal desertion, and insanity. The children of divorced 
or separated parents are usually committed to the care of the inno¬ 
cent party, but the father is responsible for maintenance until the 
age of 16. Illegitimate children are legitimised by the subsequent 
intermarriage of their parents, and the Government Board of 
Youth (Beauftrag des Jugendamtes) is responsible for the general 
supervision of illegitimate children. The prevention of conception 
is not forbidden by law, but the advertisement, recommendation, 
and exhibition of means to this end are penal offences. 

Child Welfare 

In 1902, the care of orphans and dependent children was much 
improved, and medical supervision was introduced, and there are 
5 public and 2 voluntary Government-aided welfare centres. 
About 7000 children are cared for by these 7 institutions 
in the course of a year. Prospective mothers also receive 
help and care before confinement. Moreover, mid wives 
are not permitted to practise unless they are in possession 
of medical certificates, and classes for the training of mid¬ 
wives are held in the women’s clinic. A Board of Youth 
(Jugendamt), which is responsible for making all laws regulating 
the welfare of children and young people, has been in existence in 
Danzig since 1917. There are 3 orphanages, with about 600 
beds; 2 children’s homes, with 50 beds; 2 cripples’ homes, with 
75 beds; 6 infants’ homes, with 176 beds. Destitute infants are 
medically treated in the infants’ clinics. The welfare board 
( Wohlfahrtsamt ) makes allowance to widows and deserted wives 
wjth children to support. Children in delicate health are sent to 
forest homes, and there is a forest school, under medical super¬ 
vision, where 190 children are under treatment. Periodical 
medical examination of children in the public schools is compulsory. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory and free from 6 to 14 years 
of age, and is maintained by the Government. There are (1927) 
295 elementary schools (41,247 pupils), n middle schools (3594 
pupils), 18 higher schools (6088 pupils), and 1 technical school. 
The higher grade classes in the elementary schools provide pre¬ 
paration for secondary education. Blind children are educated 
at Konigsberg, and imbecile and epileptic girls at Carlshof, both 
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in East Prussia. There are also special schools for the deaf and 
dumb, the mentally defective, and for imbecile and epileptic boys. 

Employment 

It is illegal to employ children under 13, and children over 13 
may only be employed if they have completed their elementary 
education. The employment of children under 14 may not 
exceed 6 hours daily; they may not be employed before 6 a.m. 
nor after 8 p.m., and an interval of 11 hours must be allowed 
between the end of one day’s work and beginning of the next day’s. 
There is a bureau for advice as to choice of profession and means 
of apprenticeship, and there are trade continuation schools. 

Delinquency 

All offenders under 14 are brought before the juvenile court. 
Crime committed by a child under 12 is not punishable, but means 
may be taken for supervision and correction. The delinquent may 
be boarded out in a family, or sent to an educational institution. 
The minimum age for imprisonment is 14, and for capital punish¬ 
ment 18 years. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The principal voluntary efforts for the care and protection of 
children are :— 

Caritasverband, Danzig. 

Danziger JugendfUmorgeverband (Union for the Care of Children), 
Danzig. 

SSuglingskrankenhaus (Infants’ hospital), Danzig. 

There are also several Roman Catholic orphanages. 


Kingdom of Denmark [ Europe ] 

(Koncericet Danmark) 

Capital—Copenhagen (Kphenhavn) 

T HE kingdom of Denmark has an area of 16,604 square miles 
and a population of (1925) 3,442,491. The birth-rate 
averages 22 per 1000. The infantile mortality rate for 1925 
was 80 per 1000 births. The established form of religion is 
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Lutheran (3,221,834adherents) ; and there are also 22,137 Roman 
Catholics, and small numbers representing other sects. 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The legal minimum age for marriage is 21 for males and 18 for 
females. For marriage under this age permission must be given 
by the King, and such permission is always granted to males over 
20 and females over 17. The grounds for divorce apply equally 
to both men and women. The principal grounds are bigamy, 
adultery, or immoral conduct, refusal of cohabitation for two years 
without satisfactory cause, disappearance without news for three 
years, exposure to venereal disease, cruelty, the commission of 
crime for which sentence of two years or longer is passed, and 
mental affliction lasting for three years without chance of cure. 
Separation permits are granted for mutual incompatibility, and 
after two and a half years of continued separation divorce is 
granted. Illegitimate children cannot take the father’s name 
without his consent, and they have no right of inheritance from him. 
They inherit, however, from the mother and her family. If the 
responsibility for parenthood may rest on one of several men, each 
is liable to help to support the child, on demand of the mother, the 
legal guardian of the child, and the father has no rights. If the 
father disappears or dies, the child is partly maintained from public 
funds, and this help is not regarded as poor law relief for the child 
or the mother. 


Child Welfare 

Child welfare work was inaugurated in 1830, when the first 
reformatories, homes for destitute children, and a society for 
the care of children were established. There are 41 societies 
whose work is to find good foster-homes for destitute chil¬ 
dren, and who provide for about 4500 children of from birth 
to 18 years of age. There are many small children-homes 
(Btmefyem), which provide for from 10 to 20 children, who live 
as one family under the care of a married couple or of an unmarried 
woman. The total number of certified children’s homes is 117, 
accommodating 2700 children, and there are 40 other homes 
accommodating 950 children. There are 49 homes, with 1270 
places, where children’s mental and physical condition is under 
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observation, whence children are often transferred to suitable 
families, and 36 other homes, with 800 places, mostly for short 
terms, and mainly belonging to different municipalities. For the 
education of difficult children there are 14 juvenile homes (reforma¬ 
tories), with 600 places, and 7 school homes (industrial schools), 
with 500 places. All the different homes are under Government 
inspection. Under the Poor Law the municipalities are liable 
to provide for orphaned and other dependent children, who have 
no legal supporter, or whose parents are not able to support them. 
If necessary, the municipality has to place them in a good family, 
or in a children’s home or other suitable institution. 

In Copenhagen there are 8 infant consultation centres, visited by 
between 600 and 700 children weekly or fortnightly. There are 
in the whole country 135 asylums, with 7000 children of from 2 
to 7 years; 38 day industrial schools and homes for children in 
leisure hours, with 1800 children of from 6 to 14 years; and 25 
crhches, with 450 children under 2 years. The homes for defec¬ 
tive children include a home and school for crippled children, with 
280 pupils; homes and schools accommodating 210 blind children; 
6 homes for deaf and dumb children, with 370 places; 6 homes 
for feeble-minded, with 1200 places; and 2 homes for epileptic 
children, with 132 places; 19 institutions for tubercular children, 
with 1073 places; 3 homes for children suffering from congenital 
syphilis. The homes are supported either by the State or by private 
charity. Widows and widowers, with very small incomes, are given 
monetary help for each child under 14 and, under special circum¬ 
stances, for children until r8. This help is given from a special 
public fund, and does not come under the Poor Law. No woman 
may be employed during four weeks after confinement unless a 
medical certificate approving of a shorter period is granted. 
Maternity benefits arc provided under the Sick Funds Act, 1921. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory and free between the ages 
of 7 and 14. The schools are maintained by the municipalities 
with assistance from the State, and the local school commission 
inspects the work of children in private schools and those who are 
taught in their own homes. The number of public elementary 
9chools’isJj687, with about 705,000 pupils. The number of chil¬ 
dren taught in their own homes is very small, but about 22,000 
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children are taught in private elementary schools. For the higher 
education of children there are 160 schools maintained by the 
municipalities, 34 schools maintained by the State, and 127 schools 
maintained by private individuals or societies, with 58,000 pupils 
altogether. 

Employment 

The minimum age for the employment of children is 14 years, 
and the child must be legally discharged from school. Among 
various rules regarding the employment of children are the pro¬ 
hibition of night work between the ages of 14 and 18, and 
compulsory medical examination to show fitness for work before 
employment in a factory. Employers of apprentices must pay con¬ 
tributions to a sick benefit club, and must allow apprentices to goto 
a technical or commercial school. There are public labour offices 
all over the country. Denmark is a member of the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations, and has ratified the con¬ 
ventions relating to juvenile employment in industry and at sea, 
but not (January 1928) that relating to agriculture. 

DfI ISQl fncy 

No child under 14 may be punished for any offence, but he may 
be sent to an industrial school or any other suitable home of educa¬ 
tion, or placed in a good family or under the supervision of a 
probation officer. Children between 14 and 18 may be exempted 
from punishment if sent to a reformatory or other home of educa¬ 
tion, placed in service or apprenticeship, or under supervision of a 
probation officer. There are no juvenile courts, but local councils 
of guardians (Ftergeraadj elected by the parish or town council. 
Children under 14 may not be detained in any police station or 
prison, and children between 14 and 18 may not be detained with 
elder persons, and may be taken to a home of detention until 
exemption from prosecution is given. The homes and educa¬ 
tion are provided half by the Government and half by the 
municipalities for children under 15, but entirely by the Govern¬ 
ment for children over 15. The reform treatment may be con¬ 
tinued until the child is from 18 to 21 years old. About 400 or 
500 children from 14 to 18 are exempted from prosecution yearly. 
There are 14 reformatory schools, 4 State and 10 private; and 
7 industrial schools, 1 State and 6 private. 
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Legislation 

Among the principal laws relating to children are the following : 

Lov om det offentlige Fattigvassen af 9 April 1891 (Poor Law). 

Love af 27 Maj 1908 og 29 April 1913 om Bam uden for vEgreskab 
(statutes dealing with the status and support of illegitimate cnildren). 

Midlertidig Straffelov af 1 April 1911 (\mendment to the Penal Law). 

Love af 29 April 1913, 4 Marts 1918, og 30 Marts 1920, om Under- 
stattelse af Bern af Enker (statutes dealing with assistance for 
children of widows). 

Fabrikslov af 29 April 1913 (Factory Act). 

Lov af 30 Juni 1919, om Statstilskud til Fremnie af forebyggende Berne- 
forsorg (Day Nurseries Act). 

Laerlingelov af 6 Maj 1921 (Apprentices Act). 

Lov om Vxrgeraadsforsorg m.m af 12 Juni 1922 ; Lov om Onringu hen 
at 3r Marts 1926 (Councils of Guardi us Act). 

Lov om Tilsyn med Bern af 28 Marts 1923 (Supervision of Illegitimate 
Children Act). 

Lov af 18 Apnl 1925, om Born og unge Mcnneskers Arbejde (Employ¬ 
ment of Children Act). 

Voluntary hociErits and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts for the welfare of children 
are the following :— 

Bulrnesagens Folleiraad, Roseau ii-iigcts Allc 18, Copenhagen (Represents 
the co-operation of the most important voluntary societies for the 
promoting of child care and protection.) 

Dansk Rode Kors (Danish Red Cross, associated with the Save the Children 
International Union), 2 Ved Stranden, Kobmhavn (Copenhagen). 

Danske Plejehjemsforeninger (59 different Societies all over the countrv), 
Overbest)nher, Smallegadc 34, Copenhagen. 

Foreningen Farngselshjxlpen, Kongens Nytorv 8, Kobcnhavn (Copenhagen). 

Foreningen af 1837 til Forsomte Borns Frel9e. Store Kongensgade 55 1 , 
Kobcnhavn (Copenhagen). 

Foreningen til Forvildede Unge Pigers Frelse, Silkeborggade 14', Koben- 
havn (Copenhagai). 

Foreningen Ungdommeiis Vcl, Proost T. Biermg, Sondcrborg. 

Frelsens Heer (The Salvation Army), Frcdcriksbcrg Allc 7, Copenhagen. 

Kristehg Foremng til B 0 rns Redoing, Rosengaarden 12, Copenhagen. 


Colony of Greenland [North America] 

(Gronland) 

Principal Settlement—Sydproven 

The colony of Greenland—Denmark’s only colonial possession 
—covers an area of 46,740 square miles, the greater portion of 
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which lies within the Arctic circle. The population is about 
15,000, mainly Eskimo, as to whom see page 108. 

Education 

A certain amount of educational and medical work is carried on 
by the Danish administration. There are 7 medical districts, each 
with a medical doctor as health officer. In 1925 a sanatorium for 
tubercular children was opened. 

For ICELAND, see page 308. 


Republic of Ecuador 

[South America ] 

(Republica del Ecuador) 

Capital—Quito 

T HE area of the republic of Ecuador is uncertain, as the 
boundaries with Colombia and Peru have never been 
determined, but it varies, according to different computations, from 
220,502 square miles to 171,287 square miles, plus 2868 square 
miles represented by the archipelago of Colon (Galapagos Islands). 
No census has ever been taken, but the population is estimated at 
about 2,000,000, the bulk of whom are Indians. On this estimate, 
the birth-rate is about 39-28 per 1000. The State recognises no 
religion, but the Roman Catholic faith predominates. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Civil marriage has been permitted since 1902, but the Church 
retains great authority in this matter. Couples desiring to marry 
must obtain a medical certificate that they are not suffering from an 
incurable or contagious disease, and this certificate must be pre¬ 
sented to the authority before whom the marriage is to be celebrated. 

Child Welfare 

Voluntary efforts for the protection of children and child welfare 
centres have recently been inaugurated, and these are developing 
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in co-operation with the Ecuador Red Cross. The Red Cress has 
maintained, since 1925, a dental hygiene service in a number of 
the schools, and in November 1924 a day nursery was opened at 
Quito under the joint auspices of the Red Cross and the munici¬ 
pality. * Children’s Day ’ is observed annually on 25th December 
by the Ecuador Save the Children Fund, which was founded on 
28th June 1924. The care of orphans and destitute children is 
mainly in the hands of the religious communities of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and, at Guayaquil, of the Society for the Protection 
of Children. There are also municipal orphanages in Guayaquil. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory between the ages 
of 6 and 12 years, but a large portion of the population are out of 
reach of the schools. There are 1718 schools, of which 1374 are 
maintained by the Government and 159 by municipalities, while 
185 are private. The total enrolment is about 109,000. There 
are German professors in the normal schools, and in the trade 
and music schools. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has initiated the founding of leagues among the pupils 
of the elementary schools. 


Employment 

Ecuador is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, but no information has been received by the 
Office (January 1928) of any measures adopted or proposed for 
ratification or application of the convention relating to juvenile 
employment, etc. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The following voluntary efforts, wholly or in par:, on behalf 
of children, may be noted :— 

Boy Scouts Association of Ecuador, 30a Calicuchema Y. Chile, Guayaquil. 

Ecuador Red Cross Society (Sociedad Ecuatoriana dc la Cruz Roja), 46 
Venezuela, Quito. 

Ecuador Save the Children Fund (Comitd Equatorien de Secours aux 
Enfants), 46 Venezuela, Quito. 

Society for the Protection of Children (Sociedad Protectora de la Infancia), 
Guayaquil. 

Society of Puericulture (Sociedad de Puericultura), Guayaquil. 

Society of Milk Centre* (Sociedad de Gotas de Leche), Quito. 
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Kingdom of Egypt [. Africa ] 

(Misr) 

Capita!—Cairo 

HE kingdom of Egypt covers an area of about 350,000 square 
miles, but only 12,226 square miles is settled and culti¬ 
vated. The population is estimated at 14,055,000, of whom 
about 92 per cent, are Mohammedans. The birth-rate is (1924) 
43 per 1000 of the population, and the infantile mortality rate 
144 per 1000 births. Registration of births and still-births is 
compulsory within 1 5 days, and infant vaccination is compulsory. 
The prevailing religion is Mohammedan. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Although Mohammedan Law allows marriage of males at the 
age of r5 and females at 14., Egyptian Civil Law now fixes the 
minimum ages at which a marriage contract may be drawn up by 
a marriage registrar at iS and 16 years respectively. Not only is 
marriage forbidden between a person and his ascendants or descend¬ 
ants (in however remote a degree), and between brothers and sisters 
or their descendants, but a man may not marry any of his wife’s 
ascendants nor (once the marriage relation has been consummated) 
any of her descendants, while a woman is subject to the same 
disability, mutatis mutandis, without the qualification mentioned. 
Moreover, a man is iorbidden to marry his relation by adoption. 
The husband alone has the right to dissolve marriage by repudia¬ 
tion, but the wife may also reserve that right to herself in the 
marriage contract. A wife may sue for the dissolution of her 
marriage for: (a) the husband’s refusal to provide for her 
maintenance ; (6) the infliction on the part of the husband of 
such disease as may reasonably cause the wife to object to cohabita¬ 
tion with him ; (c) the husband’s protracted absence from her; 
or (</) his imprisonment, leaving no property from which she can 
obtain support. In the case of dissolution of marriage, male 
children generally remain in the custody of their mother until they 
reach the age of seven, and female children until the age of nine. 
Children born out of wedlock belong to the mother unless the 
father acknowledges paternity and proves that the offspring is 
not adulterine ; in this case the children acquire all the rights of 
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legitimates. The intermarriage of the parents of an illegitimate 
child does not, however, confer legitimacy per se. There is no 
legal prohibition of the teaching or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

A beginning in organised work for child welfare has been made 
by the establishment, in Cairo, of a voluntary infant welfare centre, 
and the Egyptian Society of the Red Crescent (founded 1922) also 
includes such work within its programme. Lady Cromer’s 
dispensary has an out-patient department, where children are 
cared for and medicine is dispensed free. Voluntary homes for 
waifs and strays have recently been established by various com¬ 
munities throughout the country. Maternity homes exist, and 
hospitals invariably devote one or more sections to children. 
There is an international creche in Alexandria. Roman Catholic 
convents have always made a special point of caring for deserted 
children. Benevolent institutions exist for almost all nationalities 
and denominations, and some of these devote attention to children 
in one way or another. 

Education 

A free and compulsory system of education (between the ages 
of 6 and 10) is provided for under the Constitution of 1923, but 
has not yet (1927) been fully brought into operation. The 
indigenous elementary vernacular schools, or maktabs, which have 
been scattered throughout the country from time immemorial, 
receive Government aid, and there are now over 3700 such schools 
under inspection, with an attendance of about 293,000. Under 
the immediate direction of the Government there are 335 maktabs 
with an enrolment of about 42,4.15, 62 primary and elementary 
schools with an enrolment of about 16,400, 12 secondary schools 
with an enrolment of about 5670, and about 40 special higher and 
technical schools. Under the control of the provincial councils 
there are, in addition, 3210 maktabs with about 249,000 pupils, 
65 higher primary schools with nearly 11,610 pupils, and 22 
industrial, agricultural, and commercial schools, and 12 training 
colleges. 

Employment 

No child under the age oi 9 may be employed in cotton 
factories, and between 9 and 13 employment is subject to 
certificate as to age and suitability. Moreover, no child may be 
employed for more than 8 hours a day, nor at night. 
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Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (up to 16) are tried in special courts. The 
minimum age for sentence to imprisonment is 7 years, and to 
death 17. 

Republic of Estonia [Europe] 

(Eesti Wabariik) 

Capital — Revel ( Tallinn ) 

T HE republic of Estonia has an area of about 16,955 square 
miles, and a popidation (1925) of 1,115,000, of whom 
about 92 per cent, are of Estonian race. This enumeration in¬ 
cludes about 304,907 children of 15 and under. The live birth¬ 
rate is (1925) 18 -1 per 1000 of the population ; still-births equal *6 
per 1000 of the population The infantile mortality rate is (1924) 
no per 1000 births; illegitimate birth-rate 1-3 per rooo of the 
population ; illegitimate infantile mortality rate, 207 per 1000 
illegitimate births. Registration ot births and still-births is obli¬ 
gatory within one month. Infant vaccination is compulsory. 
The dominant religion is Lutheran, its adherents representing 78-3 
per cent, of the population. 

Marriacf, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age lor marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females, with consent of parent or guardian, and 20 in either sex 
without such consent. The principal impediments to marriage 
are consanguinity, insanity, epilepsy, leprosy, and contagious 
venereal disease, and adoption. The principal grounds for divorce 
are adultery by either party, desertion, impotence, insanity, and 
drunkenness. Children born out of wedlock are not at present 
legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents, but 
new legislation on this matter is contemplated. There is no legis¬ 
lative prohibition of the teaching or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

For a summary of foreign post-war child welfare work, see The 
International Year Book of Child Care and Protection , 1924. Child 
welfare work is officially defined as ‘ ante-natal care of the mother, 
and care of the child until adult age ; the assistance and protection 
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of sick, mentally defective, and criminal children.’ As to the latter, 
see ‘ Delinquency,’ post. The work of maternity and child welfare 
is carried on partly by the Government, partly by local authorities, 
and partly by voluntary effort subsidised by the Government. The 
Government maintains 16 children’s institutions of various kinds, 
local authorities 17, and private organisations 10; and there are 
welfare centres in 10 of the larger towns. Medical examina¬ 
tion of school children is in operation in Revel and Dorpat, 
every child being examined annually. According to Dr. Wadi, 
chief school medical officer, 80 per cent, of the children in Dorpat 
schools (1923) need, and are receiving, dental treatment. Doctors 
and nurses give health talks in the schools, and classes in home 
hygiene are available for girls. Children who are found to be 
physically below par are sent to summer camps maintained by 
the Red Cross. In Dorpat, the university hospital has a depart¬ 
ment for children, and a pre-natal and infant welfare clinic which 
deals with about 4000 cases per month, about 300 of them being 
pre-natal cases. 

Education 

Elementary education is obligatory and free between the ages 
of 8 and 14 years. There are (1926) 1370 elementary schools 
and 86 middle schools, most of which are supported by the local 
authorities, the remainder, about 20, being dependent on private 
enterprise. The total number of pupils on the roll is 118,312 in 
the elementary schools and 18,488 in the middle schools. There 
are also 221 higher schools, of which 6 are private, and schools of 
navigation, commerce, agriculture, arts, and industries. The 
university at Dorpat is maintained by the Government, and 
attendance is virtually free. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment of children in industry is 14 
years, and no child or young person may be employed at night. No 
child may be employed in farm work under the age of 12, except 
during the school holidays. Estonia has been a member of the 
International Labour Office of the League of Nations since 1921, 
and has ratified the conventions relating to minimum ages for 
employment. 

Delinquency 

The laws dealing with juvenile offenders, as with all other 
questions, are under revision. Children below 10 are not legally 
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culpable ; between 10 and 17, punishment depends on the finding 
of the court as to whether the offender was aware of the conse¬ 
quences of his act or not. Juvenile courts have not yet been estab¬ 
lished, but the question is being considered by the Government. 
The minimum age at which a person may be condemned to im¬ 
prisonment is 10 years ; to death, 20. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts, including the welfare of 
children in their scope, are the following :— 

Estonian Child Welfare Societv (Lastckaitsi), Vabaduse pi. 4., Tallinn 
(Revel), and branrlio 

Estonian R<d Cross Soc-m (1 Pima'i Ri*-ti --tit'), Niguliste r. 12, Tallinn 
(Revel), 

Estonian Societv for Childrens 1 ducation (Tailmna Eesti I.astckasvatuse 
selts.), Lennuht tan. 11, Tallinn (Revel). 

Tallinn Society lor the Cart of Infants (1 illinna vaikelaste horn selts), 
Tallinn (Revel). 

Welfare Society for Russian Children (Heatagev. Selts Venc lapsed), 
Kohfu t. q, 1,1 allinn 'Ri.tl) 


Republic of Finland [ Europe\ 

(SuOMEN TASAVALTA) 

Capital—Helsingfors 

T HE republic of Finland covers an area of 132,510 square 
miles, and has a population (1923) of 3,469,400, of whom 
1,070,000 are children of 1 5 and under. The birth-rate is (1923) 
23-7 per 1000 of the population, while the illegitimate birth-rate 
is 87-8 per 1000 births. The infantile mortality rate is 92-4 per 
1000 births, and the illegitimate mortality rate 140-8 per 1000 
births. Immediate registration of births is compulsory, and still¬ 
births must be notified. Infant vaccination is compulsory. The 
prevailing religion is Lutheran. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The legal minimum age for marriage is, in the case of men, 21; 
in the case of women, 17. In special cases the State may allow 
marriage under these ages. The principal causes for divorce are 
adultery on either side and desertion, but the State also possesses 
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power to grant divorce in cases where mental disease, incom¬ 
patibility of temperament, etc., would seem to render the true 
purpose of marriage impossible of achievement. Illegitimate 
children are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their 
parents. For further information as to the status and guardianship 
of such children, see The International Tear Book of Child Care and 
Protection , 1924. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work includes institutions for infant care, day 
nurseries, kindergartens, the various work of child welfare boards, 
the care of illegitimate children, mentally defective children, and 
delinquent children. The work is maintained by the local 
authorities, subsidised by the Government, which grants 33 per 
cent, of all expenditure to kindergartens, 40-60 per cent, to the 
private schools for delinquent children, and smaller amounts to 
the other institutions. School medical inspection is not com¬ 
pulsory. There are several special children’s hospitals, including 
4 for tubercular children. These are mainly dependent on 
private support, but are subsidised by the Government. The 
local authorities are responsible for the care of dependent children, 
the work being subsidised by the Government to the extent of 50 per 
cent. For further details, see The International Tear Book of Child 
Care and Protection, 1924. Under an order of 1917, no woman 
may be employed in industry for four weeks, or in commerce for 
six weeks, after confinement. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14, the schools being maintained by the municipalities 
and communes, with Government assistance. Statistics for 1923-24 
show the number of classes in town elementary schools to be 1701, 
or, roughly, 230 schools. Rural elementary schools with six 
classes number 7301 ; rural lower elementary schools (two classes), 
1765. Secondary schools number 136, and middle schools leading 
to the universities 108. Id addition to these, there are 68 private 
preparatory schools. The number of elementary schools will 
probably increase as the stipulations of the Compulsory Education 
Law of 15th April 1921 and its later amendments come into 
effect. The number of children in the various schools in 1923-24 
was:— 
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Town elementary ...... 4*3*8 

Rural elementary ...... 2 30,670 

Rural lower elementary ..... 47,145 

Secondary schools ...... 12,256 

Middle schools leading to universities . . . 32,366 

Private preparatory . . . . . 4,567 


There are extensive facilities for higher education. Finland 
possesses 3 universities and 1 technical high school (engineering, 
architecture, etc.). Higher education leading to the universities 
or for other purposes is supplied by 165 schools, either for girls 
or boys separately, or miied. The percentage of pupils from 
lower-class homes (farm labourers, crofters, artisans) in these is 
considerable, varying between 10 and 13 per cent., while Iower- 
middle-class homes (small farmers, shopkeepers, etc.) contribute a 
further 40 per cent. In addition, there are many schools and 
courses in practical subjects. There are Government schools for 
the education of mentally defective children, and for the deaf and 
dumb and the blind. For the crippled and otherwise abnormal 
children there are only private schools. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in labour is 14, save that 
in certain circumstances a child of 13, who has passed through 
the elementary school, may be employed in work which will not 
injure his health. Various restrictions are imposed on the employ¬ 
ment of children and young persons (up to 18 years of age), which 
are dealt with in The International Tear Book of Child Care and 
Protection, 1924. Illegal employment entails the punishment of 
the child’s guardian as well as of his employer. The republic is a 
member of the International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations. 

Delinquency 

A crime or misdemeanour committed by a child under 15 is not 
punishable under the Criminal Laws, but a court of justice has the 
right to order the transference of a juvenile delinquent to a training 
institution, or the chastisement of a child by its parent or guardian 
at home. Further information as to sentences on juveniles will 
be found in The International Year Book of Child Care and Protec¬ 
tion, 1924. Juvenile courts have not been established, but the 
question is under consideration by the Government. 
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Legislation 

Statutes dealing with children are embodied in the Marriage 
Laws, the Inheritance Laws, the Poor Laws, the Trade Laws, and 
the Factory Laws. In these the status, special and common 
rights of children, rights of inheritance, etc., are specified. Later 
statutes are the Law regarding Illegitimate Children of 27th July 
1922, the Compulsory Education Law, and the Statute regarding 
Children’s Supervisors. The Factory Laws of 18th August 1917 
contain special provisions for the employment of children, a later 
statute containing a list of so-called dangerous trades in which the 
employment of children is forbidden. Special provision for 
children is also made in the Criminal Laws. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts for the care and protection 
of children are the following :— 

Association of Workrooms for Poor Children, Helsingfors. 

Children’s Hospital, Helsingfors. 

Finnish Boy Scouts Association (Finland* Svenska Scoutforbund), Karis. 

Finnish Save the Children Fund (Kansainvalmen Lastenapu), Helsingfors. 

League of Child Welfare (General .Mannerheim’s). 

School Kitchens Society. 

Society for Providing Homes for Homeless Children, Helsingfors. 


French Republic 

\_Europe , Asia , Africa , America , 
A ustralasia ] 

(RfpUBLIQUE FRANCAISE) 


Capital—Paris 

T HE French Republic and her colonial possessions and 
dependencies (which are dealt with severally below) cover a 
total area of 4,763,059 square miles, and have a population esti¬ 
mated at 105,859,518. The area of France alone (including the 
outlying island of Corsica) is 212,659 sc l uare miles, and the popula¬ 
tion js estimated at (1926) 40,745,000, of whom approximately 
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10,000,000 are children aged 15 years and under. The birth¬ 
rate ( t.e . children surviving birth for not less than three days) is 
(1926) 18-8 per 1000 of the population, and the infantile mortality 
rate is 97-4 per 1000 ‘ live ’ births. The proportion of still-births 
(including deaths within 3 days of birth) to ‘ five ’ births is (1925) 
39 per 1000. Illegitimate birth-rates are only available for the 
77 departments which were not invaded by hostile troops during 
the World War, and the latest return (igig) indicates a rate of 132 
per 1000 of the population, as against 88 per 1000 for 87 depart¬ 
ments before the war (1913). The illegitimate infantile mor¬ 
tality rates for the respective areas were 285(1919) and 220 (1913) 
per 1000 births. Registration of births and still-births is compul¬ 
sory within 3 days. Vaccination is compulsory within one year. 
No religion is recognised by the State, but the Roman Catholic 
Church has a far greater number of adherents than any other religious 
body. There are also about 1,000,000 Protestants, mainly of the 
Augsburg Confession and of the Reformed Church. 


Marriaof, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 15 for females. 
Persons under 21 may not marry without the consent of their 
parents or guardians ; between 21 and 2 5 such consent is still 
necessary, but if it be refused the marriage may talse place after a 
lapse of 15 days, and subject to a ‘respectful and formal act’ 
before a notary. Illegitimate children who have been ‘affiliated ’ 
by their parents are subject to the same restriction, and such 
children who have not been ‘ affiliated ’ must secure the consent 
of their appointed guardian. Marriage is subject to civil law 
alone, and the principal impediments are an existing marriage, 
consanguinity, the statutory period of widowhood in a woman, 
incest, and complicity in adultery. 

The principal grounds for divorce are adultery, violence, cruelty, 
grave injury, and sentence to legal punishment involving corporal 
confinement and moral degradation. There are also two classes 
of legal separation. The custody of the children is given to the 
party who has obtained the divorce, unless the court, on the appli¬ 
cation of the family or the public authority, considers it more in 
the interest of the children that they should be given to the other 
party, or to a third person. In any case, the right of both father 
and mother to supervise the maintenance and education of the 
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children, and their liability to contribute to their support, continue. 
Legitimatio per subsequent matrimonium is recognised. 

With a view to encouraging an increase in the birth-rate, the 
Government offers premiums to parents in respect of all children 
bom from the fourth child onwards : 400 francs for the fourth 
child, 600 francs for the fifth, 800 francs for the sixth, and 1000 
fraflCs each for the seventh and subsequent children. These 
premiums are quite independent of other allowances, such as aid 
to women during their confinement, or the mothers’ milk allowance. 

Under a law of 1920, heavy penalties are imposed on persons 
advocating the evasion of pregnancy, or helping to spread ideas 
inimical to the increase of the population, or selling, or distributing 
in any way, any articles with this end in view. 


Child Welfare 

Child welfare work was initiated towards the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, when a scheme was formulated for the protection 
of the child both before and after birth; and in pursuance of the 
principle that the pre-natal life determines the future of the child, 
much legislation has been passed and many institutions have been 
opened. Since r893, free medical attendance, which may be made 
compulsory, has been available for the sick poor, and this has 
included attendance in maternity cases, while, since 1913, indigent 
working women have been allowed a period of rest before and after 
childbirth, with an allowance as compensation for loss of wages. 
Many large employers give gratuitous medical supervision and 
attendance to expectant mothers and to nursing mothers and their 
infants. Throughout the country there are breast-feeding centres 
where infants are partially nursed by mothers who are feeding their 
own children at the same time, and breast-feeding rooms are estab¬ 
lished in most of the larger manufacturing and commercial establish¬ 
ments. Hostels and maternity homes are available for prospective 
and nursing mothers. There are also many milk depots and infant 
consultation centres (gouttes de (ait), which have been established 
either as annexes to maternity homes and hospitals or as autonomous 
organisations. The Government maintains certain institutions, 
while others depend mainly on voluntary effort, with grants 
from the Government or from the communes. The adop¬ 
tion of children is regulated by law, and it is provided, 
inter alia, that the adopters must be over 40 years of age 
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and have no children of their own; marriage between the 
adopter and the adopted child is prohibited. Children put out 
to nurse for a monetary consideration are subject to the super¬ 
vision of the prefect of police for the dbpartement, and creches 
are also subject to similar supervision. The sale or importation 
of feeding-bottles with tubes, and of teats made of any material 
other than pure indiarubber, has been prohibited since 1917; and 
the use of baby ‘comforters’ ( sucettes) since October 1926. 
Medical inspection of school children exists at present only in the 
larger towns. There is a special hospital for children in Paris, 
and children’s wards are provided in the provincial hospitals. 

While the adult pauper, as such, has no legal claim to help from 
the community, the public poor relief department ( assistance 
publique') is bound to provide for destitute children. There are 
four main types of public benevolent institutions, all of which deal 
directly or indirectly with children : (1) the hopital, which takes 
maternity cases; (2) the hospice, where orphans, foundlings, and 
other persons without means of support are received ; (3) the 
bureau de bienfaisance, charged with the provision of out-relief; 
(4) the bureau d’assistance, which dispenses medical treatment to 
the destitute. There is no poor-rate, the funds for the maintenance 
of the assistance publique being provided from the entertainments 
tax, profits on municipal monts-de-piltt (pawnshops), the product 
of certain fines, subventions from local authorities, and from other 
sources. There are also many institutions for the care of orphaned 
and other dependent children, maintained by private charity and 
by ecclesiastical foundations. Widows in poor circumstances 
with children to support, and parents of large families, are granted 
assistance from public funds. 


Education 

Both public and private schools are under the control of the 
Minister of Instruction, whose authority covers France and Algeria, 
and are maintained jointly by the Government and the communes. 
Primary instruction is free and compulsory in the public schools 
for all children of both sexes between the ages of 6 and 13 ; but if 
a child can gain a certificate of proficiency in primary studies at 
the age of 11 or later, he may be excused the rest of the period de¬ 
manded by law. Children taught in private schools and at home 
are subject to annual examination, and if the results are unsatis- 
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factory the parents may be compelled to send them to a public 
school. Persons keeping private primary schools are, however, 
given freedom with regard to methods and to books employed, but 
they must not use books which have been expressly prohibited by 
the superior council of public instruction, and before opening a 
school they must give notice to the public authorities, and submit 
their own educational diplomas. Public infant schools (/coles 
matemelles) are available for children of between 2 and 6 years old, 
and there are also private schools of similar grade. Secondary 
education is provided by Government grammar schools ( lyc/es), 
by the communes in high schools (colleges), and by private institu¬ 
tions and associations in unattached secondary schools (/coles 
libres). It is not compulsory, nor is it free, but the fees are small, 
and the Government offers many scholarships. The secondary 
course covers seven years. Each dlpartement is compelled to 
maintain 2 primary normal schools. Higher education is pro¬ 
vided by the Government in the 17 universities and in various 
special schools; there are also certain privately maintained 
schools and faculties. Statistics of elementary and secondary 
education are (1921;) as follows:— 


LIass of School 

Enrolment 

Elementary Education : 

Primary elementary—Public 

. j,o6o,Q2I 

„ „ —Private . 

• , 7^6,844 

Higher elementary—Public 

• I 7 ‘ >463 

Secondary Education : 

! 

Boys' lycees .... 

. ' 7 X » 7 X2 

„ colleges 

• i 4 '. 7 t -7 

•Girls’ lycec t .... 

• ' 14 , 54-5 

* „ colligc< 

>5.767 

• Including Algeria. 

4,262,167 


There are, in addition, about 330,000 pupils in the public /coles 
matemelles, and about 40,000 in private schools of this grade. 
Special schools and classes are available for the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, and, to a small extent, for mentally defective children. There 
are also many technical, trade, and commercial schools. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction has an advisory committee on 
physical training and sport. Any commune which purchases a 
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cinematograph installation for its schools may receive a grant, 
equivalent to one-third of the cost, from the Ministry. 

In March 1925 the Minister of Public Instruction authorised 
the Comitt Frangais de Secours aux Enfants to send to all school 
teachers a copy of the Declaration of Geneva (y.zu, p. 561) to be 
displayed in the class-rooms. 

Employment 

The normal minimum age for employment, including casual 
work and street trading, is 13, but children furnished with a school¬ 
leaving certificate may enter employment at the age of 12. No 
child or young person under 18 may be employed for more than 
10 hours per day, or at night. Girls may not be employed under¬ 
ground, nor may boys under 16 for more than 8 hours in the 24. 
In many industries, children and young persons are excluded from 
specific unhealthy occupations, and there are many general pro¬ 
visions as to hygiene, etc. Apprenticeship is also regulated by law. 
Certain institutions, including the public elementary schools, the 
employment bureaus, and the apprenticeship committees, offer 
advice and assistance to children in the choice of employment. 
The Paris Chamber of Commerce maintains work schools in which 
children are given vocational training. France is a member of the 
International Labour Office of the League of Nations, and legisla¬ 
tion is in process of creation on the lines of the conventions in 
regard to the employment of children and young people. 

Delinquency 

Special courts exist for juveniles and adolescents, and delin¬ 
quents under 13 are invariably brought before these courts. 
Between 13 and 18, a child or adolescent may be brought before 
the adult court if the charge is of such a character as to warrant 
this procedure, but such a case is dealt with in camera. Juvenile 
offenders may be released on probation, or committed (1) to a 
preliminary or preventive prison (maisons d'arret and de justice '); 

(2) to an ordinary prison, if the sentence is less than six months; 

(3) to a public or private penitentiary colony, if the sentence is 
more than six months but less than two years; or (4) to a 
correctional colony, where the system is more severe than in the 
foregoing. There are also special penitentiaries for girls. No 
person may be committed to prison undeT the age of 13 years, or 
sentenced to death under the age of 16. As an auxiliary to the 


1 
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juvenile court, an informal advisory session without judicial or 
penal powers is held weekly in Paris by Judge Henri Rollet. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws relating wholly 
or incidentally to the welfare of children :— 

Loi du 23 ddcembre 3874, relative k la protection des enfants du premier 
2g«- 

Loi du 16 juin 1881, relative aux litres de capacite pour 1 'enseignement 
primaire. 

Loi du 28 mars 1882, rendant obligatoire 1 ’instruction primaire pour les 
enfants des deux sexes de 6 a 1 3 ans. 

Loi du 30 octobre 1886, loi fondamentale de l’organisation de l’enseigne- 
ment primaire. 

Lois des 24 juillet 1889, tg avril 1898, et du 5 aout 1916, relatives a la pro¬ 
tection des enfants maltraites, ddlaissds ou moralement abandonees. 

Loi du 13 juillet 1893, instituant 1 ’assistance medicale gratuite. 

Loi du 1 s fdvrier 1902 (art. 6), instituant la vaccination obligatoire au cours 
de la premiire annde de la vie. 

Loi du 27 juin 1904, organise le service des enfants assistds. 

Loi du 13 avril 1909, relative aux conditions d’admission des enfants 
anonnaux dans les classes de pcrfectionncment. 

Lois des 27 novembre 1909, 17 juin ct 30 juillet 1913, 2 ddcembre 1917, 
instituant le repos et ['allocation pour les femmes en couches. 

Loi de 15 mars 1910, accordant un conge payd aux institutrices en couches. 

Lois du 6 avril 1910 et du 26 fdvrier 1917, interdisant la ventc des biberons 
a tube et rdglementant la fabrication des tdtincs et des succttes. 

Lois du 22 juillet 1912 ct du 22 fdvrier 1921, relative aux enfants ddlin- 
quants et aux tribunaux pour enfants. 

Loi du 26 novembre 1912, modifideen 1912/1913/1917/1919/1923, con- 
tient les dispositions relatives k la implementation du travail des 
enfants. 

Loi du 14 juillet 1913, institue 1 'assistance aux families nombreuses et aux 
veuves privies de ressources. 

Loi du 22 juillet 1917, relative aux orphelins de la guerre. 

Loi du 5 aoflt 1917, relatives 1 ’allaitemcnt materneldans les dtablissements 
industriels et commerciaux. 

Lois du 2 soCit 1918 et du 25 juin 1939, organisent I’enscignement 
technique. 

Loidu 24 octobre 3919, instituant 1 ’indemnitd d’allaitement aux mires qui 
ont solliciti l’indemniti de repos des femmes en couches. 

Loi du 3 r juillet 1920, rdprime la provocation a l’avortement et It la propa- 
gande anticonceptionnellc. 

Loi du 13 novembre 1921, modifie ct complite la loi du 24 juillet 1889. 

Loi du 11 juillet 1923, relative It l’encouragement national a donner aux 
families nombreuses. 

Loi du 7 fdvrier 1924, rdprimant le dilit d'abandon de famille. 

Loi du 23 juillet 1923, modifiant certaincs dispositions de lois des 24 juillet 
1889, sur la protection des enfantB maltraite's ct abandonnds, ct 
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27 juin 1904 eur le service des enfant? aasistds, I’intituld et lee divisions 
du titre VIII du Cote Civil. 

Loi du 24 mars 1926, repnmant la vente des objets dits ‘ sucettes.’ 

The following projected laws dealing with questions relating to 
children are (1927) before Parliament:— 

Le projet de loi sur 1 ’assiatance matemelle ddposi le 3! decembre 1924, 
qui tend notamment it obliger les departements a designer un 
itablissement susceptible de recevoir les femme* enceintes ddsireuses 
d’accoucher secretement. 

Le projet de loi repris le 13 juillet 1924, ayant pour objet de donner la 
reconnaissance legale aux ‘ pre'ventonums ’ ou itablisaements affectis 
au traitement de certaines formes curables de la tuberculose infantile. 

Une proposition de loi deja adoptee par le Sdnat a la date du 25 novem- 
bre 1924, dont l’objet est d’eleverde 13 i 15 ans Page de protection 
de l’enfance contre les attentats i la pudeur commis sans violence. 

Une proposition de loi egalement adoptie par le Sdnat, ayant pour objet 
d’itendre la portee de la loi Roussel (loi du 23 ddcembre 1874) 
relative 4 la protection des enfants du premier Sge. 

Proposition de loi diposee sur le bureau du Senat tendant a la crdation 
d’un Office National de la famille et de la natalite. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
Among the principal voluntary efforts of national or international 
status, wholly or in part, on behalf of children, are the 
following:— 

Affiance Nationale pour I'jccroissemeat de la Population Frznfiisc, 26 rue 
du 4 septembre. Pans, I lime. 

Association Internationale de Protection Matemelle ct Infantile, Rue 
Clocheville, Tours, Indre-et-Loire. 

Centres d’Elevage de Mainville, Draveil, Milly, Seine-et-Oise. 

Comite Central de la Croix-Rouge Frangaise, 21 rue Francois Ier, Paris, 
VII lime. 

Comite Francais de Secours aux Enfants, 10 rue de l’Elysic, Paris, VIHime. 

Comite National de l’Eufance, 37 Avenue Victor-Emmanuel III., Paris, 
VII lime. 

Comiti National de Difense contre la Tuberculose, 66bis rue Notre Dame 
des Champs, Pans, Vlime. 

Ecole des Surintendantes de France, 43 rue Pemety, Paris. 

Fdddrition des Colonies de Vacances et CEuvres de Plein Air, 65 Avenue 
de la Grande Armde, Pans, XVIime. 

Fdddration des Eclaireurs de France, 6 rue Saulnier, Paris, IXime. 

Ligue des Sociites de la Croix-Rouge, 2 Avenue Vilasquez, Paris, VIHime. 

Ligue Fratemelle des Enfants dc France, 30 rue Saint-Andri des Art*, 
Paris, Vlime. 

Ligue Contre la Mortaliti Infantile, 49 rue de Miromesnil, Paris, VUlime. 

CEuvrc Generate de l’Enfance, 37 rue Boissy d’Anglas, Paris, VIHime. 

CEuvre Grancher, 4 rue de Lille, Paris, VUime. 

Patronage de I'Enfance et de l'Adolescencr, 379 rue de Vaugirard, Paris. 
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Placement Familial des tout Petits, io^bis rue de PUniversitd, Paris. 

Service Social k l'Hopital, 44 rue de Liabonne, Paris, Vlllime. 

Service Social de l’Enfance en Danger Moral, 4 rue Surcouf, Paris, Vllisme. 

Socidtd de Charitd Maternelle de Paris, 56 Avenue de la Motte-Picquet, 
Paris. 

Union Fran^ahe pour le Sauvetage de 1 ’Enfance, 108 rue Richelieu, Paris. 

Colony of Algeria [Africa] 

(L’Alg£rie) 

Capita/—Algiers (Alger) 

The colony of Algeria has an area of 184,474. square miles, 
divided for administrative purposes into northern territory and 
southern territories. The gross population is (census of 1926) 
6,063,496, of whom 5,521,271 are in the northern territory. 
Of these 828,580 are Europeans, and there are also 4770 Euro¬ 
peans in the Southern territories. The remainder of the popula¬ 
tion is of Eastern and African races. The live-birth rate among 
the Europeans is 23-9 per 1000, and the infantile mortality rate 
2to per 1000 births ; the native live-birth rate (based on recorded 
figures which are probably incomplete) is 26-9 per 1000, and the 
infantile mortality rate 245-5. The illegitimate birth-rates are: 
European, 73-5 per rooo total births; native, 68-3. Registration 
of births and of still-births is compulsory within 3 days. Infant 
vaccination is compulsory. The predominating religions are the 
Roman Catholic and the Mohammedan. 

Marriacf, Divorce, ftc. 

Among the Berbers, who comprise about 75 per cent, of the 
native population, monogamy is practised, but the wife is purchased, 
and can be dismissed at the husband’s will. She has most of the 
hard work to do, and is little superior to a servant. When she is 
old and past work, especially if she has not borne a male child, she 
is often abandoned. She has, however, a voice in public affairs, 
and may inherit and bequeath property. Moreover, among many 
Berber tribes the law of inheritance allows an eldest daughter’s 
son to succeed. Marriages are arranged by a woman go-between 
called a kuata. Among the Kabyles, a division of the Berbers, an 
adultress is put to death, as are women having illegitimate children, 
who share their fate. As to Mohammedan marriages, see page 580, 
and Jewish marriages, page 573. For Europeans, French law 
prevails, p.v. 
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Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is still in an elementary stage, but there are 
a number of welfare centres (gouttes de /ait) and creches in Algiers, 
and the larger towns, maintained by voluntary societies. Medical 
inspection of school children is carried out in certain communes. 
Destitute and orphaned children are cared for partly at the charge 
of the Government, partly by the local authorities, and partly by 
private charity. 

Education 

For educational purposes, Algeria is treated as part of France 
itself, and the public schools are under the control of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction of the Republic (see page 256). The normal 
school age is from 6 to 13, but attendance is compulsory only for 
Europeans and Jews. There are (1926) 3 lyc/es and 8 colleges 
for boys, and 3 lycees, 1 college, and 1 cours secondaire for girls, at 
which the aggregate attendances are as follows :— 



1 

French. 

Moham¬ 

medans. 

Jews 

Others 

Boarders. 

Semi- 

boarders. 

External. 

Boys 

4.9 3 2 

644 

' 

1,305 

134 

i )39 8 

34 2 

5* 2 75 

Girls 


64 

sSo 

85 

=73 

166 

2,262 


6,904 1 

708 

1,885 

ZIQ 

; i - 6 7 i 

508 

7*537 


9,716 9,716 


There are also 11 free secondary schools for boys, with 91 u 
pupils, of whom 479 are boarders. The elementary education 
system comprises the following schools:— 



Higher Eleinentarv. 

Public Elementary. 

Private Elementary. 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Boys 

10 

1.555 

382 51,330 

2+ 

2,569 

Girls 

8 

1,614 

762 | 44*487 

St 

5*480 


18 

3,169 

1 

1,144 | 95 . 8 l 7 * 

106 

8,049* 


* Tots! elementary pupils, 103,866. 
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The pupils in the public and private elementary schools enumer¬ 
ated aboye fall into the following categories :— 



French. 

1 Mohammedans. 

Jews. 

Others. 

Boys . 

30,610 

1 

7 i 33 1 

6,177 

9,781 

Girls . 

30,893 

2,570 

6,ioo 

10,404 


61,503 

9,901 

12,277 

20, l8< 


10 3,866 


There are also 5 normal schools, and 19,122 children attend 
/coles matemelles. 

Employment 

Owing to the scarcity of labour in the carpet factories, the 
Government Advisory Committee in Labour approved, in October 
1924, a proposal that the minimum age for admission of native 
girls to work in carpet factories be lowered from 12 to 10 years. 
No European child of less than 13 is employed in the mines. Of 
28 persons killed in mine accidents in 1923, 2 were children ; of 
19 permanently incapacitated, 2 were children, and of 1494 tem¬ 
porarily incapacitated, 95 were children. Vocational training is 
provided by the Socidt^ Mutuelle de Pre-apprentissage d’Alger. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The principal efforts on behalf of children are as follows :— 

Assistance aux meres (Section de pudriculture), Dames Francises, Red 
Cross, Algiers. 

Criche de St. Vincent de Paul, Algiers. 

Ligue des families francaiaes nombreuses d’AIgdrie, Algiers. 

Orphelinat mutuel du peuple dc I’Afrique du Nord, Algiers. 

Orphelinat protestant dc Duly Ibrahim, Algiers. 

Orphelinat St. Vincent de Paul de Mustapha sup^ricur, Algiers. 

Union des femmes de France (French Red Crosr), 4 rue Rolland de Bussy, 
Algiers. 


Territory of Cameroon [ Africa ] 

Seat of Administration — Yaound/ 

The French portion of the former German colony of Cameroon 
( Kamerun ) covers about 166,489 square miles, and has a population 
(1926) of about 1,818,000. (See also page 190.) 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Under the ordinance of 26th December 1922, marriage of 
natives is regulated—among Mohammedans by Koranic Law, 
subject to certain modifications, and among pagans by local 
custom, subject similarly to modifications, the chief of which is 
the fixing of 15 years as the minimum age for a female and 18 
for a male. Communicable contagious disease in the husband, 
and repeated absence from home on the part of the wife, are 
among the grounds for divorce. There is no legislative prohibi¬ 
tion of the teaching or practice of contraception. 

Among the Dualla, girls are usually betrothed at puberty and 
may be divorced if sterile. The penalty for adultery is a fine 
imposed upon the seducer, who, if he cannot pay, becomes the 
husband’s slave. The Dualla are proud of their racial purity, and 
all half-caste children were formerly strangled at birth. 

Child Welfare 

The only activities are the payment of an annual Government 
grant to half-caste children, and occasional medical inspection of 
schools. 

Education 

There are missionary schools at Dualla, the principal town, and 
at many other places in the territory. Attendance is free and 
voluntary. 

Employment 

Employment of children is prohibited except in the case ol the 
Compagnie des Tabais, which is allowed to employ minors (under 
16) for picking tobacco leaves. Apprentice schools in various 
trades are maintained by the Government and by religious bodies. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquents (under 16) are not imprisoned, but are 
detained in special places apart from the prisons. 


Colonies of Equatorial Africa [ Africa ] 

Seat of Administration — Brazzaville, Middle Congo 

French Equatorial Africa consists of the French Congo, which 
extends over the Gabun, the Middle Congo, the Ubangi-Shari 
and Chad Colonies, and of the French sphere in the former German 
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territory of Cameroon. The total area is about 982,040 square 
miles, and there is a population (census 1921) of 2,845,936, of 
whom 2932 are European. Civilisation is in a very primitive 
state. 

Education 

There are 45 mission schools for boys and 10 for girls, with 
about 3600 pupils, of whom 724 are girls; and 94 public schools, 
with about 3900 pupils. 


Colonies of French West Africa and 
the Sahara [Africa] 

(Afriquf. Occidentai.e Franijaise) 

Seat of the Government-General—Dakar 

French West Africa comprises the colonies of Dahomey, French 
Guinea, French Sudan, the Ivory Coast, Mauritania, S6n6gal, 
Upper Volta, Niger, and the area known as ‘ Dakar and its de¬ 
pendencies.’ The total area is 1,800,566 square miles, and the 
population is estimated at (1926) 13,490,677, of whom the 
majority are of African race. French Sahara, which has an 
area of about 1,500,000 square miles, is mostly desert, and 
has a population of about 800,000. The only birth-rate avail¬ 
able is based on statistics taken in the four communes of 
S<n6gal (St. Louis, Dakar, Rufisque, and Gorce) from 1st April 
1923 to 31st July 1924, when there were 2811 births in a popu¬ 
lation of 62,862—giving an annual rate of 35-77 per 1000. The 
deaths of children under 15 during the same period represented 
36 per cent, of births. Infant vaccination is not compulsory, but 
is commonly practised. 

Marriacf., Divorce, etc. 

Marriage among the natives is regulated by ancient tribal 
custom, and polygamy is common. 

Child Welfare 

Native custom imposes a strict obligation on parents to care for 
their children. The Government medical service endeavours to 
combat, as far as possible, the occurrence of still-births and infantile 
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mortality, and maternity centres, infant welfare centres, dispen¬ 
saries, etc., are subsidised from the colonial budgets. These 
institutions are frequented more and more by the native women. 
A corps of midwives is being developed in connection with the 
School of Medicine at Dakar, in Senegal. Medical inspection of 
school children takes place in the principal towns. 

Education 

Primary education is obligatory on the sons of chiefs and 
notables, and is free to all so far as schools are available. The 
schools are maintained by the Government. There are, in the 
whole of the colonies under notice, 532 schools, of which 292 are 
preparatory or elementary schools, 77 regional or urban schools, 144 
schools for adults, and 8 higher elementary schools. There 
are also 4 institutions for higher technical education, 4 special 
schools for half-caste orphans, 2 madresehs, 1 school for chiefs* 
sons, and 2 schools for secondary education. In all, 30,520 
children receive elementary education, about 2000 of them being 
girls. At Dakar are grouped superior technical schools available 
for all the colonies, and a regular system of Government day schools 
has recently been introduced all over French West Africa. 

Employment 

A decree of 22nd October 1925 prohibits the employment of 
natives ‘ physically incapable by reason of their age or the state of 
their health.’ 

Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquents of European race are subject to the 
metropolitan (French) courts, and are generally placed on pro¬ 
bation with their parents. Natives are dealt with by the 
tribunaux coutvmiers , and are usually placed on probation under 
the supervision of the chief or other influential person. The 
minimum age for the capital penalty in either case is 16. 


COLONY OF DAHOMEY {Africa) 

Seat of Government—Porto Novo 

The colony of Dahomey has an area of 42,460 square miles, 
and a population of 974,597. including 824 Europeans. Village 
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regional and urban schools have been instituted by the Government 
under the new West African educational system. 

COLONY OF FRENCH GUINEA Africa) 

Capital—Konakry 

The colony of French Guinea has an area of about 95,218 square 
miles, and a population (census of 1923) of 2,026,321, of whom 
1885 are Europeans. The Government maintains schools. 

COLONY OF THE FRENCH SUDAN {Africa) 
Capital—Bamako 

The colony of the French Sudan has an area of about 617,600 
square miles, and a population of approximately 2,561,695, of 
whom 1435 are Europeans. All the principal towns have regional 
or urban schools, and there are also 1 professional school, 1 Moham¬ 
medan superior school, with 67 pupils, and 1 madresth (official). 

IVORY COAST COLONY {Africa) 

Capital—Bingerville 

The Ivory Coast Colony has an area of about 121,976 square 
miles, and a population of 1,301,832, of whom 1053 are Europeans. 
There are a central school group and a number of Government 
schools. 

COLONY OF MAURITANIA {Africa) 

Capital — St. Louis 

Population, 262,000. 

COLONY OF NIGER {Africa) 

Capital—'Linder 

Area, 382,407 square miles. Population, 1,100,000. 

COLONY OF SENEGAL ( Africa) 

Capital — St. Louis 

The colony of Sdn6gal has an area of 74,112 square miles, and 
a population of approximately 1,269,116, of whom 5751 are 
Europeans. 
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Child Welfare. See general section, ante. Infant vaccina¬ 
tion is compulsory. There is a large native hospital at Dakar, 
which admits children. 

Education. Towns having a sufficiently numerous European 
or assimilated native population have urban schools giving similar 
instruction to the French primary schools, modified to suit local 
requirements. In addition to the grouped technical schools at 
Dakar {ante), there are a professional school and a commercial 
and administrative school. 

COLONY OF UPPER VOLTA {Africa) 

Capital—Ouagadaigou 

Area, 11 5,880 square miles; population, 3,000,000. 


Colony of Guadeloupe [ West Indies ] 

Seat of Administration — St. Claude 

The colony of Guadeloupe consists of two islands and the five 
smaller dependent islands of Marie Galante, Les Saintes, Deside- 
rade, St. Barth£lemy, and St. Martin. The total area is 688 square 
miles, and the population is 243,243. 1 of whom approximately 
69,899 are children aged 1 5 or below. The women greatly out¬ 
number the men, and there is a very high percentage of illegitimate 
births. Registration of births and of still-births within 3 days is 
compulsory. Vaccination is compulsory within one year of birth 
and during the eleventh year. The prevailing religion is the 
Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 15 for 
females with parent’s consent, and 21 without such consent. In 
the main, French law obtains. Legitimatio per subsequent matri- 
monium is recognised. The French law against contraception 
propaganda operates in the colony. 

Child Welfare 

Orphans and other dependent children are maintained by the 
State, and there is a free medical service for the needy. 

* By decision of the Governor, this figure is to be deemed authentic for 
statistical purposes during the 5 years beginning January 1, 1927. 
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Education 

Education is free and compulsory between the ages of 6 and 
13. There are 109 private and public elementary schools, with 
644 and 13,800 pupils respectively. There are also 1 lycit, with 
489 pupils, and a secondary school for girls, with 252 pupils. 

Employment 

No regulations as to juvenile employment have been made, but 
generally speaking children do not work for payment before the 
age of 15. 

Delinquency 

The minimum age for sentence to imprisonment is 13, and to 
death 16. 

Colony of Guiana [South America J 

Capital—Cayenne 

The colony of French Guiana has an area of 32,000 square miles, 
and a population (census of 1921) of 44,202. 

Education 

Primary education is free in the lay schools which exist in all 
the communes and in many of the villages, and there is one school 
for secondary and higher primary education. There are also 
several schools maintained by religious congregations. The total 
enrolment in all schools is 2720. The penal sctdemcnt of Maroni 
has 3 schools, with 208 pupils. 

Indian Colonies [Asia] 

(Iltablissements franqais dans l’Jvde) 

Capital—Pondichlry 

The French possessions in India comprise five separate colonies 
—Pondich^ry, Karikal, Chandernagore, Mahe, and Yanaon— 
with a total area of 196 square miles, and a population (1926) of 
273,081, of whom approximately 89,251 arc children aged 15 and 
under. The birth-rates (1925) are as follows:— 

PondicWry . . .39 per 1000 

Karikal . . . 35 „ 

Chandernagore . 32 „ „ 

Mah<f . . . . 23 „ „ 

Yanaon . . . 23 „ „ 
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The genera] infantile mortality rate is 36-9 per 1000 births. Regis¬ 
tration of births is compulsoiy within 10 days.. Vaccination is 
compulsory within one year of birth and also during the eleventh 
and twenty-first year. The prevailing religions are Brahminism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and many Indians in Pondich 4 ry and Karikal profess 
the latter faith. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 15 for 
females, with parent’s consent, and 21 without such consent. In 
special circumstances (‘tie causer trcs graves '), e.g. pregnancy, the 
Governor in Council may grant permission for marriage at the age 

of 14 in a female and 17 in a male. In the main, French law obtains 

for the European population ; the natives follow the rules of their 
several religions. Children born out of wedlock (including, m 
certain circumstances, adulterines) are legitimised by the subse¬ 
quent intermarriage of their parents. The French law' against 
contraception propaganda operates. 

Child Welfare 

The colonial hospital at Pondichery includes a maternity ward, 
and the school of medicine maintains a midwife ; there are 1 5 dis¬ 
pensaries w'hich treat children. Periodical medical examination 
of school children has been in operation in the more important 
centres of population since 1926. 

Education 

The chief of the educational services, acting under the direct 
authority of the Governor of the Colonies, has control over all 
educational establishments. Elementary education is free to all, 
and is compulsory for children of the European population between 
6 and 13 years of age. There are (1927) 134 elementary schoo s, 
with an aggregate of 1 3 , 5 8 5 P u P ils 5 7 higher elementary schools, 
310 pupils; 2 secondary schools, 333 pupils. 

Employment 

No regulations have been made with regard to a minimum age 
for employment, but the Administration has the matter under 
consideration. Certain hazardous occupations are, however, for- 
bidden to children under 16. 
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Delinquency 

Male juvenile offenders are detained at a celonie pinitentiaire at 
Pondich&y. The minimum age for sentence to imprisonment is 
16, to death 17. 

Legislation 

The principal current ordinances relating wholly or in part to 
children are as follows:— 

Arr<td du 26 octobre 1866, creating the colonit pinittntiairt for male 
juvenile offenders. 

Arrftd du 25 mars 1885, and Ddcrets du 11 mars 1898 and 10 avril 1908, 
regulating elementary education. 

Arretd du 3 septembre 1900, re-establishing secondary education. 

Decret du 31 mai 1905, dealing with the public health. 


Indo-Chinese Union [Asia] 

Seat of Administration — Hanoi, Tongking 

The Indo-Chinese Union covers an area of about 28 5,000 square 
miles, comprising the colony of Cochin-China, the Protectorates of 
Annam, Cambodia, Tongking, and Laos, and the territory of 
Kwangchow Wan, the latter being a naval coaling-station. The 
aggregate population is estimated at (1925) 19,999,423, of whom 
8,167,520 are children aged 15 and below. It has not yet been 
found possible to introduce a system of obligatory birth registration. 
Vaccination is compulsory during the first year of life, and again 
during the eleventh. 

Makriace, Divorce, etc. 

French law applies in the case of the small European minority. 
Among natives, the minimum ages for marriage are 16 for males 
and 14 for females, but there are certain local variations, post. 
Children born out of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent 
intermarriage of their parents. Polygamy is practised only by the 
rich, who may have two or three wives, or even as many as seven. 
Divorce is granted for sterility. Abortion is a punishable offence, 
and there are severe laws against infanticide. The French law 
against contraception has not been promulgated in the Union. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is carried out under the aegis, and with the 
financial support, of the Government authorities, and also by 
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voluntary effort. Throughout the Union there are 78 maternity 
homes connected with hospitals, and 62 other maternity homes. 
There are 279 native midwives. The Administration grants leave 
of absence with full pay, during confinement, to women clerks 
in all the public offices. 

Education 

There is an elementary school in every commune of more than 
500 inhabitants, and several schools for higher education. There 
is a university at Hanoi. 

Employment 

No laws restricting juvenile employment have been made. 

Delinquency 

The minimum age for imprisonment is 16 years. There is a 
penal colony for boys in Cochin China and one in Tongking. 

PROTECTORATE OF ANNAM (Asia) 

Capita/—Hue 

The protectorate of Annam has an area of about 58,000 square 
miles, and a population estimated at about 6,000,000. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The family is the basis of the social 
system and is ruled by its head, who is also priest and judge. His 
consent is essential to a marriage, whatever the age of the parties. 
Polygamy is permitted but rarely practised. 

Child Welfare. A system of elementary training for midwives 
has recently been introduced, covering a few months’ experience 
in the maternity wards of provincial hospitals under European 
medical officers. They are subsequently submitted to an elemen¬ 
tary examination, and, if they pass, they are given necessary equip¬ 
ment for carrying on their calling. Every three months they sub¬ 
mit a list of the confinements they have attended, to the provincial 
medical officer for public relief, under whose supervision they 
work, and this serves as a basis for estimating their requirements 
for renewal of medicines and material. Clinics for nursing and 
expectant mothers are functioning in connection with some of the 
hospitals. 

Education. Education is available for every person in the com- 
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munity. In 1920, the official schools were reorganised and placed 
under the direct control of the French Protectorate. There are 
900 elementary schools, with 45,000 pupils, and 4 secondary 
schools, with 1900 pupils. 

Employment. Children take their share from an early age in 
the prevailing agricultural industries, and in the rearing of silk¬ 
worms and the spinning of silk. 


PROTECTORATE OF CAMBODIA {Asia) 

(Saoc Khmer—Cambodce) 

Capital — Pnom-Penh 

The protectorate of Cambodia has an area estimated at approxi¬ 
mately 68,000 square miles, and a population of about 2,400,000, 
of whom some three-fourths are Cambodians, the remainder being 
Chinese, Annamese, Chains, Malays, and aboriginal natives. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. The Cambodian Civil Code fixes 
the minimum ages for marriage at 15 for males and 12 for females, 
with parent’s consent, and at 17 and 14 respectively without such 
consent. Polygamy is permitted, but is confined, in practice* to 
the richer classes. Women enjoy a position of respect, and divorce 
may be demanded equally by either party to a marriage. 

Child Welfare. Official and voluntary efforts are being made 
to combat infant mortality and to care for neglected children. 
There is a Soci/t/ de protection de I’Enfance and a Sociltl de pro¬ 
tection matcmellc et enfantile. 

Education. There are 60 schools, with 4000 pupils. 

COLONY OF COCHIN-CHINA {Asia) 

Capital—Saigon 

The colony of Cochin-China covers an area of about 25,000 
square miles, and has a population of about 3,800,000, of whom 
the majority are Annamese (see Annam, ante). The birth-rate 
is (1922) 36 per 1000. 

Child Welfare. A school for the training of midwives was 
established, at Cholon, in 1922, and premiums are offered to 
midwives according to the number of infants, whose births they 
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have attended, who attain the age of 1 year. Lectures on child 
welfare are also given, in the schools, by medical officers. 

Education. There are 1073 primary schools, with 74,400 
pupils, and 4 secondary schools, with 1006 pupils. 

PROTECTORATE OF LAOS {Asia) 

Capital — Vien-tiane 

The protectorate of Laos has an area of approximately 89,000 
square miles, and the population is estimated at about 800,000. 
Among the Laotians, who form the major portion of the population, 
polygamy is occasionally met with. Under the Code promulgated 
in 1922, the minimum ages for marriage are fixed at 18 for males 
and 15 for females. Children smoke tobacco from their earliest 
years. There are c; 8 elementary schools, with 3000 pupils. 

PROTECTORATE OF TONGKING {Asia) 

(Tonkin) 

Capital — Hanoi 

The protectorate of Tongking has an area of about 45,000 
square miles, and a population estimated at about 6,8 50,000. The 
bulk of the inhabitants arc Annamese (see Annam, ante), but there 
are savage tribes in the north. The population also includes about 
33,000 Chinese, and about 4000 Europeans. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. See Annam, ante. 

Child Weifare. A school for the training of midwives was 
established, at Hanoi, in 1922, and other activities for combating 
infantile mortality have been set on foot. There are now 4 societies 
for the welfare cf children. 

Education. There are 1336 elementary schools, with 76,466 
pupils, and 6 secondary schools, with 1418 pupils. 

Colony of Madagascar [ Africa ] 

Capital—Tananarive {Antananarivo) 

The colony of Madagascar covers an area of 228,000 square 
miles, and has a population of (1923) 3,487,717, of whom 
3,354,662 are Mala guy of many tribes. There are (1923) 
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1,357,615 children of 15 and under. About 500,000 of the 
natives have been Christianised, and there are many Christian 
missionary societies at work, including (French) Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Missions, (British) the London Missionary Society, 
Church Missionary Society, and Friends’ Foreign Missionary 
Society. Since 1925, registration of births within 8 days has been 
compulsory, but no statistics are yet available. Vaccination is 
compulsory during the first, eleventh, and twenty-first years, but 
there is much opposition thereto among the Mohammedans. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage is not permissible before puberty, but no minimum 
age appears to have been fixed, either by law or by custom, the 
parents generally deciding when it is suitable for a person to marry 
—usually at 15 for boys and 13 for girls. Since 1896, however, 
instructions have been given to Governors to discourage marriages 
under the age of 17 in'either sex, at which age civil majority is 
attained. The consent of parents is not obligatory, but if they 
oppose a marriage the Governor may refuse to register t. Con¬ 
sanguinity and the existence of a previous marriage tie arc the only 
impediments to marriage, at law, but polygamy still obtains among 
some of the Malagasy tribes. A native rarely marries outside his 
own tribe. Under native law a wife has the right (; msintaka ) to 
leave the conjugal home, and such action does not give the husband 
grounds for divorce until he has requested her to return and she 
has refused, without reason, to resume cohabitation. The principal 
grounds for divorce are adultery by either spouse, habitual drunken¬ 
ness, ill-treatment or neglect of the wife by the husband or of a 
child of the marriage, and abandonment. In the case of divorce, 
however, all the legal responsibilities of both parents towards the 
children continue. Children born out of wedlock {zaza sary) are 
legitimate on the mother’s side, but they canno - be legitimised to 
the father. Birth-control by contraceptive metsures is not con¬ 
templated in any laws or regulations, but voluntary abortion, save 
where the mother’s life is endangered by the sregnancy, is punish¬ 
able (under a Malagasy law of 1881) by 2 yerrs’ imprisonment. 

Child Welfare 

The Malagasy are kind to their children but infanticide prevails 
in certain areas as regards children born ert certain ‘ unlucky ’ days. 
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and was formerly common throughout the island. The many 
Christian missions at work include medical care of children in their 
activities, and the Government maintains hospitals and a medical 
and nursing service. There is also a voluntary children’s home, 
and there are 113 native maternity centres. 

Education 

Education is compulsory from 8 to 14, and children are required 
to learn the French language. There are 745 official schools, 
with 76,243 pupils, 432 private schools, with 43,994 pupils, a 
commercial school, a school of agriculture, and a normal school. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile courts and the probation system are in operation for 
Europeans and persons considered as such. The Jaw of 22nd July 
I912, creating the Madagascar juvenile courts, was intended to 
be of general application, but it was found that native custom and 
the composition of the family made it impossible to carry out the 
law so far as the Malagasy were concerned. An amendment, 
limiting the law as above stated, was therefore promulgated on 
18th December 1923. 

PROVINCE OF THE COMORO ISLANDS Africa) 

(Province des Comores) 

The archipelago of the Comoro Islands, comprising Mayotte, 
Anjouan, Grande Comoro, and Moheli, is a colony attached to 
the government of Madagascar. The total area is about 790 
square miles, and the population is (1921) r 10,000. The natives 
arc of mixed Malagasy, negro, and Arab blood, and the majority 
of them are Mohammedans, but no information as to the conditions 
of child life is available. 


Colony of Martinique [West Indies ] 

Chief town — Fort-de-Franee 

The colony of Martinique has an area of 385 square miles, and 
a population (census of 1921) of 244,439. Registration of births 
is compulsory within 3 days. Vaccination is compulsory before 
admission to a school. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

French law obtains. The law against contraception ha9 not 
been promulgated in the colony. 

Child Welfare 

There is no specific work under this heading except occasional 
medical inspection of school children, one private orphanage, and 
such provision for destitute children as comes within the province 
of the Assistance pubhque. 


1'duca I ION 

Education is free and compulsory between the ages of 6 and 13. 
There are many State primary schools and 7 private schools, 
with an aggregate of 21,037 pupils together. There are also a 
lycbe for boys, with 652 pupils, and a high school for girls, with 
815 pupils, a commercial school, a school of arts and crafts, and a 
law school. 

Emflovmln I 

The minimum legal age for employment is 13. 

Delinquency 

No special arrangements have been rnadefor dealing with juvenile 
offenders. The minimum age at which a person may be sentenced 
to imprisonment is 13, to death 18. 


Protectorate of Morocco [ Africa ] 

(Le Maroc— El Maghrib al Aksa) 

Seat of Government—Rabat 

The protectorate of Morocco covers the area of the former 
Shereefian Empire, with the exception of Tangier, which is 
governed by an international commission, and the Spanish zone, 
as to which see page 395. The area is about 213,140 square 
miles,and the population is estimated at (1926) 4,113,428 natives, 
comprising Berbers, Tuaregs, Shillahs, Arabs, Jews, and negroes, 
with about 103,396 Europeans. The European birth-rate is 
(1923) 35-1 per 1000; the indigenous birth-rate, so far as is ascer¬ 
tainable from available figures, is 10-5 per 1000, but it is obvious 
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that many births are not recorded. Registration of births is 
compulsory, within one month, for Europeans, but is optional 
for natives. Still-births are registrable both as births and deaths. 
Infantile vaccination is not obligatory, but is recommended and 
assisted by the authorities. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

Among Europeans, marriage and divorce are regulated by the 
national law of the parties concerned. The French law pro¬ 
hibiting the teaching and practice of contraception docs not apply 
in Morocco. As to marriages of Mohammedans, see page 580 ; 
Jews, page 573 ; and Berbers, page 260. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work has been carried on since 1913, mainly by 
private effort, with subsidies from the Government and from the 
municipalities. The work comprises the bureau dc bicnfaisancc, 
maternity homes, gouttes dc lait , creches, orphanages, etc., and free 
medical consultations and hospitals, both of which services are 
dependent directly on the public health department. There arc 
(1927) 1 qo infant consultation centres and 84 hospitals which 
admit children, in addition to the Marie Feuillet Children’s 
Hospital at Rabat, which is maintained by the Government, 2 
maternity homes, 4 creches, and 3 sun gardens. School children 
are subject to periodical medical examination. Destitute Moham¬ 
medan children are cared for by the habbous , t.e. administrators of 
bequests, according to the Koranic law. European children are 
cared for in voluntary orphanages. The bureau dc bicnfaisancc, 
under the department oi the interior, assists destitute mothers 
who have children to support. There are 3 vacation colonies 
on the sea coast for European children. Every married official 
receives a Government grant of 500 francs whenever his wife bears 
a child. 


Education 

Elementary education is not obligatory', but it is free both for 
European children and for the children of natives other than 
notables. Most of the schools are maintained by the Government, 
but there are also private schools. Beyond the elementary school* 
there are, for Europeans, lycics, coliiges, higher elementary schools : 
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for natives, private schools (with lodging allowance provided by 
the kabbous), free professional schools, free courses in religious 
knowledge, and an institute for higher Mohammedan studies. 
The latest available statistics in each case are as follows :— 


European — June 30, 1926. 

Native — June 30, 1926. 

Class of School.* j ment!' 

Class of School. i No. j ment. 

1 

Public elementary 

schools . . IIW -i,f >99 

Secondary schools . . to 1 -,655 
Private schools . ' -- j 1,-84 

Institute . . 1 

Commercial . • | 1 ? 2 ° 

1 

Public elementary 
schools . . 4,994 

Elcmentar\ occupational . 

girls' schools (free) .1 853 

Private schools . . ' Joo 

Secondary education 656 

Higher education (State) 6 

Higher education (re¬ 
ligious) . 800 

Professional schools . 596 

|173| i 6 ,i 8 i 

8,405 


• Numbers not available. 


Employment 

The minimum age for employment is 12, and certain restrictions 
as to hours, etc., are imposed up to 16. 

Delinquency 

No special arrangements exist for dealing with juvenile offenders, 
but much is left to the discretion of the judge. No legal minimum 
age for sentence to prison or to death has been fixed, but the death 
penalty is, in fact, never now imposed. 


Colony of New Caledonia [Australasia] 

(Nouvelle-Caledonie) 

Capital—Noumea 

The colony of New Caledonia has an area of 7650 square miles, 
and a population (census of 1926) of 51,363, of whom about 
27,000 are native Melanesians. Registration of births is com¬ 
pulsory. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Among the natives the standard of morality is low, and polygamy 
is practised. Infanticide, formerly common, is repressed with 
heavy penalites. 

Education 

Primary education is provided in public and in private elementary 
schools, the latter being maintained principally by Christian mission¬ 
ary societies, and assisted by the municipalities. There are 50 
public and private schools, with 2590 pupils, and 70 native schools, 
with an enrolment of 2500. There is also a college, with 120 
classical pupils, and 80 other students receiving instruction in crafts 
(iron and wood). 

Emplotment 

Children of both sexes bear their share in the native system of 
compulsory employment, which includes work on the chief’s 
plantations and fisheries, and communal work. 

DEPENDENCIES OF NEW CALEDONIA 

{Australasia) 

The colony has the following dependencies :— 

Futuna and Alofa. There are about 1500 inhabitants, but 
no information as to the status of child life is available. 

Huon Islands. These are practically barren, and have no 
permanent population. 

Isle of Pines. The area is 68 square miles, and there is a popu¬ 
lation of 600, but no information as to children is available. 

Loyalty Islands. The group has an aggregate land area of about 
1050 square miles, and the population is estimated at 20,000. 
Educational work is carried on by Roman Catholic (French) and 
Protestant (British) missions. 

Wallis Archipelago. The land area is about 40 miles, and there 
is a population of about 4500, most of whom are Polynesians. 
Educational work is carried on by Roman Catholic missionaries. 

For the NEW HEBRIDES, a protectorate administered jointly 
hy France and Great Britain, tee page 187. 
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Establishments in Oceania [Pacific Ocean ] 

Seat of Administration — Papeete , Tahiti 

The French establishments in Oceania are scattered over a wide 
area in the Eastern Pacific, and comprise the Society Islands 
{Arc hi pel de la Socitfsf), the Marquezas {Les Marquises), the Tua- 
motu Group, the Gambier, Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. The total 
area is estimated at 1 520 square miles, and the population is (1921) 
31,655, of whom 25,569 are native Polynesians. 

Education 

There are 6 primary schools, each with about 100 pupils, in 
various islands, besides 4 Roman Catholic and 2 Protestant 
missionary schools. 


TAHITI {Pacific Ocean) 

Capital — Papeete 

Tahiti, the most important of the Society Islands, has an area of 
about 600 square miles, and a population of 11,746. For sym¬ 
metry of form, the Tahitians are said to be the most beautiful race 
in the world, and they are a characteristically tall and robust people. 

Child Welfare. Infanticide, formerly common, appears to be 
dying out under the influence of civilisation. Dogs were formerly 
much esteemed as pets, and women would sometimes suckle 
puppies to the exclusion of their own children. 'Pile French Save 
the Children Fund has a local committee at Papeete. 

Education. 7 'here are a higher primary school, a normal 
school, and 63 primary schools. 

THE MARQUEZAS {Pacific Ocean) 

(Les Marquises) 

The archipelago of the Marquezas (or the MedaHa Island*) 
coven an area of about 490 square miles, and has a population of 
about 2300. Infanticide and cannibalism were formerly pre¬ 
valent, but most of the natives have now nominally adopted the 
Christian religion, and these practices are being abandoned. The 
native population is rapidly dying out. 
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Reunion Island [Indian Ocean ] 

(L’Ile de Reunion—Bourbon) 

Capital — Saint-Denis 

Reunion Island has an area of 970 square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of (1926) 186,637, of whom 180,694 are Europeans, mainly 
of French origin, 73,569 of them being children of 13 and under. 

The native population comprises creoles, mulattoes, negroes, 
and Indians and other Asiatics. The birth-rate is (1926) 42^4 per 
1000, and of the total deaths in 1925, 447^6 per 1000 occurred in 
children of 10 years and under. Among the Indians, the males 
are at 2 to 1 of the females, and the death-rate erceeds the birth¬ 
rate. Registration of births and of still-births is compulsory within 
3 days, and infant vaccination is also compulsory'. The dominant 
religion is Roman Catholic. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 15 for 
females, subject to parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 25 years 
in either case without such consent. The French Coae Civil, 
q.v., governs the conditions of marriage, divorce, and legitimacy, 
and the French penal law, prohibiting the teaching of measures of 
contraception, operates in this colony. 

Ciiiid Welfare 

Child welfare work, comprising welfare centres ( gouttes de lait ) 
and assistance to lying-in women, has been conducted, entirely at 
the cost of the local authorities, since 1906. There are 3 centres, 
caring for about 60 children annually. Medical examination of 
school children is compulsory. There are no children’s hospitals, 
but there are 1 Government and 9 private orphanages. Widows 
and deserted mothers with children to support arc assisted, in 
cases of need, from the funds of the bureaux de bienfaisance 
communaux. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of 6 and 13, and is maintained by the Government. There 
are 164 elementary schools (including 3 infants’ schools), with a 
total enrolment of (1926) 13,096. There are also 30 private 
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schools, with an enrolment of 3756, a lycSe, with 383 pupils, and a 
girls’ college, with 230 pupils. 

Employment 

As a general rule no child may be employed under the age of 
13, eicept in establishments controlled by the child’s parents or 
guardians, in which only members of the family are employed, but 
a child who has reached the age of 12 may be employed subject 
to possession of a certificate that he has completed the elementary 
school course. Employment in certain trades is subject to medical 
examination, and all employed juveniles (under the age of 16) 
are subject to medical examination at the discretion of the labour 
inspector. A trade school (for wood, stone, and iron work) has 
been established at St. Denis. 

Delinquency 

For minor offences, juvenile delinquents (13-18) are generally 
remitted to the care of their parents or guardians under surveil¬ 
lance, or sent to a penitential colony. For more serious crimes, 
the nature of which is understood (in the opinion of the court) by 
the offender, and which in an adult would incur the death penalty, 
juveniles between 13 and 16 may be committed to hard labour 
or imprisonment for from 10 to 20 years. No child under 13 may 
be committed to prison, nor under 16 sentenced to death. 


Colony of St. Pierre and Miquelon 

[North America ] 

Capital — St. Pierre 

The total area of the two groups of islands known as St. Pierre 
and Miquelon is 93 square miles, and the population is 3918, 
of whom about 564 are children aged 14 years and under. The 
birth-rate is 30 per 1000 of the population, the infantile mortality 
rate 129 per 1000 births, and the illegitimate birth-rate 26 per 
1000 births. Registration of births and of still-births is com¬ 
pulsory within 3 days, and infant vaccination is compulsory. The 
prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 15 for females and 18 for 
males with parent’s consent, and 21 and 25 respectively without 
such consent. French law operates in the main, and legitimatio 
per subsequent matrimonium obtains. The French law against 
contraception operates in the colony. 

Child Welfare 

Orphans and other destitute children are cared for by the 
Government. Periodical medical examination of school children 
is in operation. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory and free between the ages 
of 6 and 13 years. There are 2 primary schools for boys and 3 
for girls, with a total enrolment of 626, and several infant schools, 
with 52 pupils. There are also 1 private boarding school and 4 
private day schools, with an aggregate of 378 pupils. 

Employment 

The minimum legal age for employment is 12, and children must 
not be employed at night or in certain occupations. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are brought before special courts. The 
minimum age for sentence to death is 16. 

Colony of the Somali Coast [Africa] 

Seat of Administration—Djiionti 

The colony of the Somali Coast has an area of about 5790 square 
miles, and a population of about (1921) 208,000. 

Education 

There is a French mission school for boys and one for girls, with 
150 pupils. 
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Territory of Syria [Asia] 

Chief Town—Damascus 

By decision of the Supreme Council of the Allied Powers (1920), 
France was assigned the mandate for Syria, and this was confirmed 
by the League of Nations in 1922. The area is about 60,000 
square miles, and the population about 3,000,000, most of whom 
are of Semitic origin, with a large admixture of Arabian blood. 
The bulk of the population are Mohammedans, but about one-fifth 
profess the Christian faith ; and there are Jews and others. No vital 
statistics are available. As to the Lebanon Republic, see page 327. 

Education 

There are about 500 French schools, with 50,000 pupils. The 
Greek Catholics have a school and a college, and the Maronites 
also maintain their own schools. British missionary societies 
maintain 19 educational institutions, with about 1000 pupils, in 
addition to 120 elementary schools, with about 9000 pupils, about 
two-thirds of whom are girls. American missions have a number 
of educational institutions, and the Roman Catholic missions have 
numerous schools, with 20,000 pupils, while there is also a Jesuit 
university. There are also several higher grade schools and a 
girls’ training college. 


Territory of Togo [Africa] 

Seat of Administration—Lome 

The French portion of the former German colony of Togoland 
covers about 21,200 square miles, and has a population estimated 
at (1926) 742,433, of whom 301,988 arc children aged 15 and 
under. The birth-rate is 31-6 per 1000 of the population, and the 
infantile mortality rate 19-8 per 1000 births. 1 Registration of 
births is compulsory in certain areas. Vaccination is compulsory. 
The majority of the people are pagans, but there are about 32,000 
Roman Catholics, 20,000 Mohammedans, and 9000 Protestants. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Under an ordinance made in 1924, the minimum age for marriage 

1 These figures are supplied by the French Commissioner for the Territory 
as ‘ statistiques de Mai 1926.’ Presumably the infantile mortality rate is a 
monthly, not an annual rate. 
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is 1 5 for females and 18 for males. Parental consent is imperative 
at any age except in the case of a person who has previously been 
married. The principal grounds for divorce are physical mal¬ 
formation of the woman, adultery, neglect of domestic duties, or 
repeated absence from the conjugal domicile, on her part; impo¬ 
tence or incurable contagious disease in the man, or ill-treatment 
of, or neglect to make proper provision for, his wife ; or sentence to 
two years’ imprisonment on either party. Even after divorce, the 
father continues to be responsible for the children, and illegitimate 
children are also the responsibility of the putative father. Children 
born out of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage 
of their parents. 'The practice of contraception is not legally for¬ 
bidden, but native custom is rigorously opposed to it. 

Cmin WeLFARF 

Child welfare work is carried out by the (Euvre de Berceau, 
affiliated to the Union de j Fervmes de Frame. This work receives 
a Government subside (6coo fcs. in rg26). 

Educa I ION 

Education is free in the public elementan schools, but attendance 
is not compulsory Thert arc (1925) 158 such schools, with about 
10,263 pupils i there are also missionary schools, but no education 
is provided bevnnd the elementarv stage. 

Fmpioiment 

No regulations have been made with regard to child labour. 

Delinqi fncy 

Juvenile delinquency is \er} rare, and no special arrangements 
cust for dealing with young offenders. 


Regency of Tunis [ Africa ] 

(Afrikiya) 

Capital—Tunis 

The area of the regency of Tunis is about 50,000 square miles, 
and the total population is (1926) 2,159,708, of whom 1,986,427 
are natives (Berbers and Arabs), the majority being Mohammedans. 
Complete vital statistics arc lacking, but the following figures are 
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available:— Still-births (1921), French, 30 in 654 total births; 
Mohammedans, 257 in 2871 ; Jews, 48 in 1025. Infantile mor¬ 
tality (1921), French, 100 per 1000 births; Mohammedans, 242 
per 1000; Jews, 200 per 1000. All these figures show an increase 
on those of ten years previously. 

Child Welfare 

Under a decree of 23rd January 1923, a Central Committee for 
Child Welfare and Relief was established. The Government en¬ 
courages and subsidises the organisation of maternity homes, child 
welfare dispensaries, and other institutions, whether by private 
initiative or municipal action, and there are now (1927) 42 welfare 
centres. There are also an Institution htfiotherapique and a home 
for abandoned children. 

Education 

There are 319 public schools, 8 lycies, and 28 private schools, 
with an aggregate of 44,500 pupils. There are 1307 Moham¬ 
medan primary schools, some of which are assisted by Government 
funds. Twenty-four Mohammedan apprenticeship schools have 
been created within the last few years, and there are 490 pupils. 
Many private schools have recently sprung up at Tunis and Sfax. 
The abolition of religious teaching decreed in France has been 
extended to the Regency so far as regards French children. The 
Italian Government and certain Italian societies, however, still 
maintain Italian schools in Tunis and other large towns. 

Legislation 

The principal legislation relating to children includes the decree, 
above mentioned, establishing a Central Committee for Child 
Welfare and Relief, the law of 23rd December 1874 on the pro¬ 
tection of early infancy, and the laws of 17th June and 14th July 
1913, respectively, on aid to women during confinement and aid 
to large families. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts for the welfare of children 
are the following :— 

Comitd Central de Protection et d'AsMstance de 1 ’Enfance. 

Croix Rouge Fran^aiie. 

Dispeniaire AUpetite et La Cricbe. A 

CEuvre Franfaiie de Protection du Premier Age. 
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German Republic [Europe] 

(Deutsches Reich) 

Capital—Berlin 

T HE German republic covers an area of approximately 
180,976 square miles, comprising the following federated 
states [Lander) : Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, 
Thuringia states, Hessen, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Oldenburg, 
Brunswick, Anhalt, Lippe, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Waldeck, 
Schaumburg-Lippe, and the three free Hanse cities of Lubeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg. The population, according to the 
enumeration of June 192;, is 62,34.8,782, of whom 17,662,000 
are children aged 15 and under. The birth-rate, including still¬ 
births, is (1925) 21-3 per 1000 of the population, and the infantile 
mortality rate 105 per 1000 live births. Illegitimate births repre¬ 
sent (1924) 106 per 1000 of total births, with an infantile mor¬ 
tality rate of 192 per 1000. The registration of births is obliga¬ 
tory within 7 days and of still-births within 2 days. Vaccination 
is compulsory. There is no State church, but the population is 
returned as being divided as follows in religion—Protestants, 65*2 
per cent.-, Roman Catholics, 33-0 per cent.; the balance being 
made up of Jews (0-9 per cent.) and others. 

Marriagf. Divorce, etc. 

The legal minimum age tor marriage is 21 (18 with consent of 
parent) for males and 16 for females (who may be exempted from 
this rule, in certain circumstances, by the Government of the state). 
Marriage with an adopted child is prohibited during the period of 
adoption. A father is legally bound to supply his daughter with a 
marriage outfit (including furniture, etc.) suitable to her station 
in life. The principal impediments to marriage are an existing mar¬ 
riage, consanguinity, and relationship-in-law by marriage. Divorce 
or judicial separation maybe secured on grounds of adultery,sodomy, 
attempts against the petitioner’s life, wilful desertion, indecent or 
immoral conduct on respondent’s part, or insanity. The custody of 
thechildren is regulated bythe State Guardianship Court in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Communal Juvenile Board [Jugendami). Generally, 
the children of divorced parents arc committed to the care of the 
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innocent party. Where both are found guilty, the father is 
generally entrusted with the care of sons over 6 years of age, and 
the mother with the care of younger children and of daughters 
over 6. Children born out of wedlock may be legitimised by the 
subsequent intermarriage of the parents, or by order of the com¬ 
petent State authority on the application of the child’s father. The 
father of an illegitimate child is bound to maintain the child in 
accordance with the mother’s station in life (including cost of 
education) until the age of 16. The father must pay to the mother 
the cost of the confinement, maintenance during six weeks following, 
and any special outlay incurred. Every illegitimate child must 
have a guardian, and the Juvenile Board ( ‘Jugtndamt) of the district 
of birth acquires guardianship automatically at birth. There is 
no law against contraception, but the penal code states that whoever 
displays in a public place, or advertises, or recommends the use of 
articles for ‘ unchaste or lascivious purposes,’ shall be liable to a 
fine of iooo marks and/or imprisonment for not more than one 
year. Under this clause, judgment has been given in the Reichs- 
gericht (the highest court) against the use of contraceptive devices. 

Child Welfare 

Orphan asylums have existed since the middle ages, but the 
first modern institutions for the care of orphan and deserted children 
were founded, in Berlin, in 1824.. In a few centres there had 
already been, for some fifty years, organisations for the supervision 
of foster children, juvenile offenders, and waifs and strays. About 
1900, elaborate arrangements were set on foot for the care and 
protection of children, and some 1800 new institutions sprang up, 
many of them founded by private enterprise, but since July 1922 
they have been a charge upon public funds. There arc between 
5000 and 6000 children’s institutions in Germany, which owe their 
foundation to private charity. All told, it is estimated that some 
2,300,000 children are being cared for by public and private 
charity throughout Germany. The statute of 9th July 1922 
(Reichsgesetz. fUr Jugendzcohlfafirt) lays it down that ‘ every 
German child is entitled to receive a training that shall develop 
his physical, moral, and social capacities,’ and, inter alia , sets up 
new juvenile care authorities, to wit, the Jugendamt , or juvenile 
board, in each of the various component states, and corresponding 
boards in the communes. These juvenile care authorities are made 
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responsible for, inter alia , the protection of children and juveniles, 
guardianship of illegitimates, supervision of boarded-out children, 
reformatory education, assisting the work of the juvenile courts, and 
for taking part in the supervision of juvenile labour; they are re¬ 
sponsible for the provision of consultation centres for mothers before 
and after confinement, for the protection of nursiings, young 
children, and school children out of school hours; and they are to 
co-ordinate all agencies for the assistance of children and to stimu¬ 
late voluntary action. Medical examination of school children is in 
operation in most of the schools. There are 53 children’s hospitals, 
maintained by the Government, in addition to municipal children’s 
hospitals and children’s wards in general hospitals. The care of 
orphanedand other dependent children devolves upon the communes 
under the statute of 13th February 1924, which regulates general 
poor relief. Inter j 'ta, it is laid down that no woman, who applies 
to the poor-relief authorities for assistance, can' be compelled to 
work, if by so doing the ‘ proper and orderly ’ education of her 
children is imperilled. Provision is also made for pregnancy and 
confinement. Every working woman must belong to the National 
Sick Insurance Fund, and periods of rest, protection from dismissal, 
and certain other benefits are secured for pregnant and lying-in 
women under the Industrial Code. 


1 Dl CATION 

The whole educational system of Germany was completely 
reorganised by the German Constitution of 1 ith August 1919 and 
various subsequent enactments. The following provisions are 
taken from the Constitution :— 

Art. 14;, r*trj. 1. ‘ Public institutions are to provide tor the education 

of the. \oung. Thi tiJeul goicmmnit, the states, and the com¬ 
munities are to co-operate in their establishment.’ 

Art. 144. • The whole educational system is to be under the control of 

the State, which can call for the participation of the communities 
therein. . . .’ 

Art. 14^. ‘ Attendance at school i' compulsory for all ; a minimum of 

eight years at an elementary school, followed by attendance at a 
continuation school up to the completion of die pupil’s 18th year. 
Instruction and educational materials at both elementary and con¬ 
tinuation schools to be free.’ 

Art. 146. ' The public educational system is to be organically developed. 

The intermediate and higher educational systems are to be baaed on 
an elementary school system similar for all.’ 

K 
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There are accordingly four kinds of school which are linked 
together, and together form the 4 uniform school ’—the elementary, 
the intermediate, the higher, and the vocational schools. At the 
age of 6 every child enters the elementary school. This school 
age is provisionally settled by the decrees of the various states, and 
not by the legislation of the federal government: e.g. the latest 
decree (27th August 1925) of the Prussian Minister for Science, 
Art, and Public Instruction, states that the obligation to attend 
school commences on 1st April of each year for all children who 
will have completed their sixth year on or before 30th June of 
that year. 

The first four years’ course of the elementary school forms the 
4 elementary school system similar for all,’ as mentioned in the 
Constitution. According to the federal law of 18th April 1925, 
provision is made for the exceptional promotion of particularly 
forward pupils into a higher school after three years. At the close 
of the regulation four years, the education officials have to decide 
whether the child shall continue in the eight-course elementary 
school, or be transferred to a higher system. In the case of the 
latter, the 4 inclinations and capabilities of the child arc to be the 
guiding principles, not the economic and social situation, or the 
religious faith, of the parents.’ If the child does not remain in the 
elementary school it can go either into an intermediate school (a 
school which is more advanced in aim and requirements than the 
elementary school, without being a high school)—this class includes 
not only the intermediate schools in name, but also the BUrger- 
schulen and the Rektoralschulen, etc. The following, for example, 
is Prussia’s reason for the establishment of such intermediate schools 
—other states have followed suit:—Handwork, Art, Craft, Com¬ 
merce, and Industry, and to a certain extent the intermediate 
branches of the administrative service of State and community, 
demand a higher degree of education than that provided by the ele¬ 
mentary school, but at the same time do not actually require the 
standard of a high school. These intermediate schools, based on 
the four-course basic school, are six-course; training is completed 
two years later than that of the eight-course elementary school. 
The intermediate schools have about five different study time¬ 
tables, but in each scheme at least one foreign language is com¬ 
pulsory and a second optional. 

The intermediate schools prepare their pupils in the main 
for practical life, the higher schools aim more at scientific 
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training. The latter include the already long-existing nine- 
course :— 

(1) Gymnasium (classical school). 

(1) Real gymnasium (semi-classical school). 

(3) Ober-realschule (non-classical, secondary school). 

(4) Deutsche Oberschule (German high school). 

These four type3 differ mainly according to the relative position of 
foreign languages or mathematics and the natural sciences in their 
teaching schemes. In addition to these older types, nine-course 
high schools, there are now the so-called Aufbansckulen (construc¬ 
tion schools), w'hich are intended for those pupils whose capabilities 
are first discovered after they have attained their tenth year. These 
children have first to pass seven years at an elementary school, and 
then six years in the Aufbanschult, which also leads to the university 
leaving certificate examination. They thus attain their leaving 
certificate after thirteen years, as do the other children who pass 
straight from the four-course basic school into a nine-course second¬ 
ary classical school or other high school. 

For girls there is another system for higher education, as in most 
German states the six-course college follows on the four-course 
basic school. Above these colleges are various types of institutions, 
which in many cases lead after a similar period to the leaving 
certificate, as for the boys. There are also construction schools. 

The continuation school should follow the elementary school 
course up to the pupil’s eighteenth year. Formerly this was in¬ 
tended mainly to fortify and deepen the knowledge acquired in the 
elementary school, but of recent date the development has been more 
and more in the direction of the vocational school. 

The following statistics may be mentioned :— 

1921 (the latest date for which complete figures are available), 53,438 
elementary schools, 8,930,070 pupils. Total number of elementary, 
intermediate, and higher educational institutions, 57,581. Total 
number of pupils, 10,054,939. 

Instruction at elementary and continuation schools, according 
to the Constitution, is free. The moneys for the various types of 
school are levied as follows:—For the elementary schools the State 
grants three-quarters of the salary expenditure. The remainder, 
including material expenses, comes from the funds of the com¬ 
munity. The intermediate schools are entirely supported by the 
community. For the higher educational institutions in some cases 
th« State bears the expense, in others the community. In addition 
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to the above public institutions, there are also still numerous 
private schools of all kinds, but all under the supervision of the 
State. Particularly gifted pupils who lack the means are, accord¬ 
ing to Article 146, Para. 3 of the Constitution, to be assisted by 
public funds (federal, state, and community) in order that they 
may attend intermediate and higher schools—particularly by way 
of educational grants to the parents of gifted children. 

As regards kindergarten establishments in Germany, these have 
been principally established and maintained by private organisa¬ 
tions—some, however, by municipalities. There is not com¬ 
pulsory attendance at a kindergarten. 

For children who are physically or mentally defective, there are 
special schools which are maintained either by the different states, 
communities, or private organisations. 

Employment 

No child who is bound by law to attend school may be em¬ 
ployed, and in any case no child below the age of 1 3 may be employed 
in commerce or trade. A child of 13 may only be employed if 
exempt from school attendance, and then only for a maximum of 
6 hours per day. Moreover, no child who is compelled to attend 
school may be employed between the hours of 8 p.m. and 8 a.m., 
nor may such a child be employed before school time in the morning, 
nor for more than 3 hours in any one day (4 hours during school 
holidays), nor may any child be employed in building, stone¬ 
breaking, chimney-sweeping, driving traffic vehicles, painting, and 
certain other trades. There are also limitations as to employment in 
theatrical performances, in the film industry, and on licensed 
premises. Moreover, in certain trades and occupations the 
employment of the employer’s own children, under the age of 10, 
is forbidden. All children in employment by other persons than 
their parents must possess police registration cards, and subject to 
police supervision. Children under 14 may not engage in itinerant 
trading, nor may they travel with any person so engaged. 

Public advisory bureaus exist to assist children and young persons 
in the choice of suitable employment. These bureaus maintain 
contact with the schools, and also provide facilities for further 
education in trades and professions. It is incumbent on the 
officials of these bureaus to be quite impartial as to the choice of 
occupations, and they must be more than a 8 years old and of special 
aptitude for the work. The system is not yet in full working order. 
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Germany is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations. 

Delinquency 

Since 1923, a young person is not held to be culpable for any act 
if, by reason of his youth, he is unable to distinguish mentally and 
morally as to the unlawfulness of his act, and no child under 14 may 
be condemned. Moreover, it is a general principle that the punish¬ 
ment inflicted on a young person must be so devised as to benefit 
his education. Juvenile offenders (14 to 18) are tried in special 
courts, and the probation system is employed whenever possible. 
Juvenile offenders who are committed to prison are confined in a 
separate part of the building, apart from the adult prisoners ; they 
are bound to follow some course of instruction, and they have 
several hours’ employment in the open air every day. No juvenile 
may be sentenced to death, and efforts are being made to increase 
the minimum age to 21 years. Delinquent children under the 
age of 14, which is the minimum age for imprisonment, are dealt 
with under the State laws for child welfare, and are committed to 
reformatory institutions. 

Legislation 

The principal statutes relating to children are as follows :— 

National Laws • 

Reichsgewerbcordiuing ibbq, wiclnige Novellen : 1878 und 1891. 

Strafgesetzbuch 1871. 

BUrgerhches Gesetzbucli 184(1 

Reichsgcsetz tiber das Au'-w mdeningsvs esen 1897. 

Gcsetz betr gcwerbliclicn Kauderschutz 1903. 

Reichsvertassung 1919. 

Reichslichtspiel-Gesetz 1420. 

Reichsversorg\ingsgesctz 1920. 

SchankstSttcngesetz 1910. 

Reichsgcsetz betr. religiose Kindererziehung 1921. 

Arbeitsn»chweisgesetz 1922 

Gesetx betr. Wocheahilfe 1922 

Reichjjugendwohlfsihrtsgesetz 1922. 

Cesetz betr. Vrrkchr nut edlen MetaiJen und Gesetz betr. Xerkehr 
mit unedlen Metallen 1923. 

Grundsitze tiber den Vollzug von Freihcitsjtraien 1923. 

Heinurbeiterlohngesetz 19*3. 

Jugeadgenchtsgesetz 1923. 

Notgesetz 1923 —(inter aba Alkoholverbot fOr Jugendltche), 

Reichiversicherungjordnuag 1924. 

Stnfprozetiordaung 1824. 

Yerordnung Uber die FUrvargepfiicht 1924. 
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Prussian Lotus : 

Gesetz betr. Beschulung blinder und taubstummer Kinder 1911. 
Wohnungsgesetz 1918. 

Gesetz betr. die Offentliche KrQppelftlrsorge 1920. 

Hebammengesrtz 1922. 

Getetz betr. die Erweiterung der Berufi- (Fortbildungs) Schulpfhcht 1923. 
Gesetz betr. Bekkmpfung der Tuberkulose 1923. 


VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 

Among the more important voluntary efforts of national status 
existing, wholly or in part, on behalf of children, are the following:— 

Allgemeiner FOrsorge-Emehungstag, Hannover-KIeefeld 

Arbeitsgemewschaft der sozialhygiemschen Reichsverbande, Frankitratse, 
Chariot ten burg. 

Archiv Deutscher BerufsvormQnder, Frankfurt-am-Main 

Deutsches Nationalkomitee zur mternationalen Bekimpfung des Midchen- 
handels, Charlottenstrasse 51, Berlin, W. 

Deutsche Zentrale ftir freie Jugcndwohlfahrt, Oranicnburgerstrassei 3/14, 
Berlin, N. 

Deutscher Aus6chuss fQr Kleinkinderfilrsorge, Stiltstrasse 30, Frankfurt- 
am-Main. 

Deutscher Bund filr Mutterschutz, Uhlandstrasse 152, Wilmersdorf. 

Deutscher Cantasverband, Belfortstrasse 20, Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 

Deutscher Kmderschutzverband, Hainliblzerstrasse 23, Hannover. 

Deutscher Nationalverein der Freundmnen junger Midchen, Werder- 
Itrasse 72, Heidelberg 

Deutscher Verband far Schulkinderpflege, Goethestrasse 22, Charlotten- 
burg. 

Deutscher Verband zur Ffirderung der Sittlichkeit, Mommsenstrassc 23, 
Berlin -Steglitz. 

Deutscher Verein fQr landliche Wohlfahrt—und Heimatpflege Bemburger- 
strasse 13, Berlin. 

Deutscher Verein fQr Cffenthche und pnvate FQrsorge, Stiftstrasse 30, 
Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Deutscher Verein zur FQrsorge fQr jugendliche Psychopathen, Links (raise 
22, Berlin, W. 

Deutsches Archiv fQr Jugendwohlfahrt, Moltkestraese 7, Berlin, N W. 90. 

Deutsches Rotes Kreuz, Corncliusstrasse 4b, Berlin, W. 

Hauptausschuss ftlr Arbeiterwohlfahrt, Lindenitraise 3, Berlin. 

Reichsbund der ICinderreichen Deutschlandi, Kantstrasse 54, Charlotten- 
burg. 

Reichjverband fQr WaisenfQrsorge (frtiher Deutsche Reichtfechtichule), 
KoniggrJtzerstrasse 6, Magdeburg. 

Verein Landaufenthalt fQr Stadtkmder, Eichhomstrasse 8, Berlin, W. 

Zentralausschuss fUr Innere Mission, Zertenitrasse 24, Berlin-Da Idem. 

ZeutrslsrohlfahrtssteUe der deutschen Judea, Roienstrstse 2-4, Berlin. 
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Republic of Greece [ Europe ] 

(Hellas) 

Capital—Athens 

T HE republic of Greece, consisting of Macedonia, Epirus, 
Crete, and the other /Egean Islands, has an area of 42,000 
square miles, and an estimated population of (1926) 6,600,600. 
In 1921, when the population was 5,021,790, the number of 
children under 15 was 1,717,864. The birth-rate is (1924) 13-12 
per 1000, and the illegitimate birth-rate (1922) 0-26. Registration 
of births is compulsory within 10 days ; no separate record of infant 
deaths is kept. V accination is compulsory within 41 days of birth 
and every six years thereafter, but the law is not strictly enforced. 
The majority of the population are adherents of the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Church. 

Markiac.f. Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age foi marriage is r4 for males and 12 for 
females, with parent’s consent, and 21 for either sex without such 
consent. The principal impediments are consanguinity (to the 
seventh degree), relationship by marriage (to the fifth degree), 
adoption, engagement (up to the fifth degree) while it lasts, a previous 
third marriage, ordination (though men may marry before taking 
priests’ orders), vow to become a monk, adultery (but this is no 
impediment so far as regards marriage with the person with whom 
it is committed), guardianship (until ail accounts have been setded). 
A woman may not rc-inarry during the year succeeding the death 
of her husband, or his or her divorce. Marriage with non- 
Christians is also prohibited. The principal causes for divorce arc 
adultery, bigamy, attempt on life, desertion (2 years), disappearance 
(after 5 years widiout news), impotence, incompatibility, and 
incurable insanity (3 years). The children of divorced parents 
remain in the custody of the mother up to 6 years of age ; there¬ 
after the male children go with the father, the female with the 
mother, unless otherwise decided by the Court. Children born 
out of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of 
their parents. Under a decree of 1926, the mother of an illegiti¬ 
mate child may claim recognition by the father. The practice of 
contraception is prohibited by the ecclesiastical authorities, and is 
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punishable by law unless it is undertaken for reasons of health. 
Under the Penal Code parents are liable to forfeiture of parental 
rights if they are convicted of committing incest with their own 
children, or have encouraged their own daughter to lead a loose 
life, or have turned a child of tender years out of doors. (For a 
note on the former law of divorce, based on the Novels of Justinian, 
see The International Year Book of Child Care and Protection, 1925, 
page 264.) 

Child Welfare 

The principal child welfare work in Greece is carried on under 
the auspices of the Patriotic League, the activities of which include 
maintenance of infants’ asylums and hospitals, and the provision 
of country holidays for under-nourished children, of cheap meals 
for working children, and of clothing. The Near East Relief 
(American) maintains orphanages, and the American Women’s 
Hospitals maintain infant consultation centres, etc., and the Save 
the Children Fund, which carried out emergency feeding on a large 
scale during the period 1922-5, is (1928) developing a similar 
scheme. Child welfare work receives grants-in-aid from the 
Government, the Hellenic Red Cross, and from some of the muni¬ 
cipalities, but is dependent to the extent of about 70 per cent, on 
voluntary effort. There are (1927) 10 welfare centres and 5 
clinics in Athens (dealing with about 2000 children per year), and 
also a few centres in other towns. Annual medical examination 
of school children is in operation, with occasional supplementary 
examinations. The Government maintains children’s hospitals 
in Athens, and in Patras and Salonica such hospitals are maintained 
by the respective municipalities. There are 45 Government 
orphanages, and 4 municipal and 10 voluntary. No special pro¬ 
vision is made for the care of mentally defective children, but 
legislation is (1927) under consideration. Women wage-earners 
are entitled by law to periods of six weeks’ rest before and after 
confinement; dismissal is precluded during these periods. No 
child under 15 may attend a public cinematograph performance, 
unless the subject of the performance has been approved by a police 
committee set up for this purpose. 

Education 

Education is nominally compulsory between the ages of 6 and 
10 years, but the law is not well enforced in the country districts. 
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Girls may attend the mixed elementary schools up to the age of 10, 
and boys may attend girls’ schools up to that age, if no boys’ schools 
are available. Children whose absence from school has aggregated 
a period of several months may be compelled, on reaching the 
normal school-leaving age, to continue at school for an equivalent 
period. There are 6799 primary schools, with 476,695 pupils. 
For secondary education there are 76 high schools and 425 middle 
schools, having 55,408 pupils in all. There are also 2 agricul¬ 
tural schools, with 150 pupils. There are kindergarten schools for 
children from the age of 6. 


Employment 

The legal minimum age for the employment of children varies 
with different trades. The minimum age in commercial firms, 
shops, restaurants, cafes, public-houses, and similar establish¬ 
ments is 12 years, but a child may work for its parents from the 
age of 10. For children employed in industrial factories and 
workshops, in quarries and mines, in building and other outdoor 
occupations, the minimum age is 14. Children may not be 
employed, however, if they have not completed their education. 
Children under 14 may be employed for 6 hours only per day; 
to hours is the maximum for children from 14 to 18, with the 
exception of Saturday and public holidays, when the daily work 
must not exceed 8 hours ; children under i*6 may not be employed 
after 9 p.m. or before 5 a.m. The continuous interval for the 
night’s rest between working days must be at least 11 hours. 
Children of under 14 years may not be so employed without a 
doctor’s certificate that they have been inoculated and are fit for 
carrying out the respective work without prejudice to their health 
or to their physical development. Employers must observe, in 
the construction of their factories or workshops, and in the regula¬ 
tion of their work, conditions guaranteeing the moral and hygienic 
welfare of the children employed by them. Employed children 
come within the scope of the various insurance Acts. Greece was 
the first state to ratify the conventions of the International Labour 
Office of the League of Nations, with regard to the employment 
of children. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile courts have not yet been set up. The Penal Code 
provides that no punishment may be inflicted on a child who is 
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under ten years of age, save by the child’s parents, though it may be 
ordered that such punishment is to be inflicted in the presence of a 
police officer ; children of between ro and 14 are acquitted if the 
magistrate is of opinion that they are not responsible for the offence 
with which they are charged, but such children may be committed 
to a reformatory, where they may be detained up to a maximum age 
of 18 years; sentence on any child under 14 is subject to the 
following reductions—the capital penalty of sentence of penal 
servitude for life is reduced to penal servitude for a term of years; 
penal servitude is commuted to imprisonment for not less than 
5 years; imprisonment for not less than 5 years is reduced ; and 
other penalties are correspondingly modified. The minimum age 
for imprisonment is 10, and for sentence to death 15 

Legislation 

Among the principal current laws dealing with children are the 
following:— 

Various Articles of the Constitution and of the Penal Code. 

Law of 16th April 1896, with regard to State reformatories 

Law of 17th June 1912, with regard to the management and inspection of 
primary and secondary schools 

Law of 24th June 1912, regulating the employment of mothers and children. 

Law of 31 st August 1917, establishing the Pat no tic Benevolent Institution 

Law of 19th January 1919. with regard to the protection ot minors addicted 
to begging or to vagrancy. 

Law of 30th March 1919, with regard to State reformatories. 

Law of Primary Education, 24th June 1919 

Law of Secondary EducaUon, 24th June 1919 

Law of February 1920, establishing the National Association for the Relief 
of the Orphans and Indigent Children of Eastern Macedonia. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The following are among the principal voluntary (but in most 
cases State-controlled) efforts for the welfare of children :— 

Embinkion Asylum. 

Ephebeion Averof (reformatory). 

Greek Boy Scouts Association, 11 Nikis, Athens. 

Greek Red Crois (Helleniltos Erythros Stauros), Junior Section, 41 Rue 
Solon, Athens. 

International Migration Service, The Old Palace, Athens. 

Little Sifters’ Home. 

National Association for the Relief of tha Orphans and Indigent Children of 
Eastern Macedonia 
Patriotic League, Athena. 
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Republic of Guatemala 

[<Central America\ 

(Rep6bi.ica de Guatemala) 

Capital—Guatemala 

T HE republic of Guatemala has an area of 42,456 square 
miles, and a population of 2,004,900. About 60 per cent, 
are pure Indians, most of the remainder being half-caste. The 
number of children aged 15 and under is estimated at 757,698. 
The birth-rate (based on the births recorded during the first 8 months 
of 1924) is 47-25 per 1000 of the population per annum. About 
half the births among the Indians and one-third among the whites 
are illegitimate. Registration of births is compulsory within 8 days. 
Infant vaccination is compulsory. Roman Catholicism is the pre¬ 
dominating religion. 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 1 2 for females and 14 for males 
with consent of parent or guardian, and 21 in either case without 
such consent. The principal impediments to marriage are an exist¬ 
ing marriage or an unconfirmed divorce, consanguinity (whether 
by legitimate or illegitimate birth), adoption, venereal disease, and 
insanity. The principal grounds for divorce are mutual agreement, 
the desire of one party, adultery on the part of the woman, ‘ scandal¬ 
ous ’ concubinage on the part of the husband, and abandonment 
for more than 3 years. As a general rule, in the case of divorce 
the children of less than 3 years are committed to the care of the 
mother, and above that age, boys to the father and girls to the 
mother. Children born out of wedlock may be formally recog¬ 
nised by the father, and are legitimised by the intermarriage of 
their parents. Responsibility for the custody of illegitimate 
children rests in any case with the father. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is still in a nascent state, but the Guatemalan 
Red Cross ( Crux. Roja Guatemalteca, 13 Callt Orieute, Guatemala) 
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places the question in the forefront of its programme. Moreover, 
wet nurses are now subject to regulation jointly by the Govern¬ 
ment and the Medical Schools’ Council, and a recent addition to 
the Penal Code provides that every mother who, without justifiable 
cause, refuses to nurse her child, or who disposes of her milk while 
her child still needs it as his most adequate food, shall be subject 
to the penalty of the law. Under an Act of 1926, half wages are 
payable to pregnant and lying-in women, employed in industrial 
and commercial undertakings, during four w*eeks before and five 
weeks after confinement, during which periods abstention from 
work (save in family businesses) is compulsory. A woman may 
not be dismissed her employment for absence due to confinement. 
Voluntary associations have recently been formed for the medical 
care of needy children, one of these, the Casa del Nino, receiving 
Government aid. Periodical medical examination of school 
children is in operation. The Government maintains asylums 
for orphans and other dependent children. There arc no special 
children’s hospitals, but the general hospital at Guatemala con¬ 
tains children’s wards. 


Education 

Education is free and obligatory for children between the ages 
of 6 and 14. There are 2686 Government schools of all 
grades, with an enrolment of 96,5x6. The Government makes 
occasional grants to the private schools. Owners of plantations 
on which there are more than ten children are obliged to provide 
school accommodation. There are also schools for professional 
education, maintained by private funds, but assisted, occasionally, 
by the Government; and there are 4 Government trade schools, 
with an aggregate of about 600 pupils. Military training is 
given in all public and in most private schools. 


Employment 

No minimum age for employment in industry has been fixed, but 
no child under 1 5 may be employed unless he has completed the 
elementary school course. No child under 15 and no female of 
any age may be employed in industry between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
Guatemala is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, but no information has been received (January 
1928) of anv measures adopted or proposed for ratification or 
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application of the conventions with regard to the employment of 
children or young persons. 

Delinquency 

No special arrangements are in force for dealing with juvenile 
offenders. 

Republic of Haiti [West Indies ] 

(Republique d’Haiti) 

Capital — Port-au-Prince 

T HE republic of Haiti covers an area of 10,204 square miles, 
and has a population estimated at 2,500,000, of whom the 
majority are negroes, though there are considerable numbers of 
Mulatto Haitians, the descendants of the former French settlers. 
The prevailing religion is Roman Catholicism. 

Marriaoi, Divorce, etc. 

To a large degree, Canon Law, q.v., regulates the state of 
matrimony. The minimum ages are 18 for males and 15 for 
females, but the President may sanction marriage under these ages. 
Marriage is not, however, civilly obligatory, and unmarried 
unions are common, children of such unions being regarded as 
legitimate. In the interior, polygamy is common. 

Child Welfare 

The National Public Health Service maintains hospitals, clinics, 
and dispensaries, many of which deal with children as occasion 
arises. 

Education 

Education is free and nominally compulsory, but the system is 
inadequate to the needs of the people, especially in the rural dis¬ 
tricts. There are 11 national primary schools, in charge of friars, 
with about 3250 pupils, and 32 in charge of nuns, with nearly 5000 
pupils. There are also 15 private rural primary schools, with 
about 530 pupils, and 38 private city primary schools, with about 
3000 pupils; 563 national rural primary schools, with about 
18,200 pupils; 105 religious schools, with nearly 6000 pupils; 
ii8 girls* primary schools, with about 10,500 pupils; too boys’ 
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schools, with about 8500 pupils; and 10 half-time schools, with 
nearly 1000 pupils. There are also 6 national lyctes, with about 
650 pupils, and 10 private secondary schools, with about 2800 
pupils. A university of Haiti was created in 1921. 

Employment 

The republic is a member of the International Labour Office of 
the League of Nations, but no information has been received 
(January 1928) by the Office of any measure adopted or proposed 
for ratification or application of the conventions with regard to 
the employment of children and young persons. A Labour Office 
was, however, created in 1924 to correspond with the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office. Attention is also being given by the 
Government to the question of vocational training, and, under a 
law of 17th December 1924, a vocational school (formed by the 
fusion of three existing institutions) was opened in January 1925, 
with an enrolment of 125 students in five courses—automobile 
mechanics, stenography and book-keeping, carpentry and cabinet¬ 
making, printing, and iron work and electricity. 


Republic of Honduras 

[i Central America ] 

(Republjca de Honduras) 


Capital—Tegucigalpa 

T HE republic of Honduras covers an area of about 44,275 
square miles, and has a population of 773,408, most of 
whom are of the aboriginal Indian type. About 90,000 who live 
among the mountains still maintain the primitive customs of their 
race. The birth-rate is estimated at about 27 per 1000. The 
prevailing religion is Roman Catholicism. 


Mariuacz, Divorce, etc. 

The majority of the people are obedient to the Roman Catholic 
rite, f x. Among the Caribs, however, polygamy is still to be met 
with. 
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Child Welfare 

Under a State scheme of insurance, an allowance is payable to 
mothers during six weeks before and four weeks after confinement, 
provided that no work is done, during that period, which might 
impair the health of either mother or child. Health propaganda is 
being developed by the Honduran Red Cross. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and I 5. There are 922 schools, with an enrolment of about 
40,000. For secondary education, there is a central institute at 
Tegucigalpa, and the Goiernment also subsidises a number of 
colleges. There is a small national university. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in industry is 12 years, but 
no child under 15 may be employed unless he has completed the 
elementary school course. No child under 15 and no female of 
any age may be employed m industry between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
The republic is a member of the International Labour Office of 
the League of Nations, but no information has been received by the 
Office (January 1928) oi ratification of the conventions with regard 
to the employment of children. 


Kingdom of Hungary [ Europe ] 

(Macyarbiradolom) 

Capital—Budapest 

T HE kingdom of Hungary, as delimited by the Treaty of 
Trianon, has an area of 35,790 square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of (1926) 8,4s+,499, of whom 2,443,555 are children aged 
under 1 5. The birth-rate is (1926) 267 per 1000 of the popula¬ 
tion, and the infantile mortality' rate 168-5 per 1000 births. The 
illegitimate birth-rate is (1925) 2-4 per 1000 of the population. 
Registration of births is compulsory within 8 days. The registry 
office is bound to report every birth to the Stefania Union, which 
is responsible for work relating to child health. (Se$ ‘ Child 
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Welfare,’ post) Still-births must also be notified to the National 
Stefania Union. Vaccination is compulsory during the first year 
of life, and again before the age of 12. The predominating religious 
sects are the Roman Catholic, the Greek Catholic, and the Pro¬ 
testant (Augsburg and Helvetian). 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for females, 
with parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 24 without such consent. 
In the case of a person under 20 having neither parent living, the 
consent of the official Orphans’ Court is necessary, and the Court 
may also give consent in certain cases where it is refused by the 
parents or guardians. Only civil marriage is obligatory. The 
principal impediments are an attempt on the life of the other party, 
consanguinity (including cousinhood), guardianship, adultery. An 
interval of 10 months must elapse before the re-marriage of a woman. 
Children born out of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent 
intermarriage of their parents. The principal grounds on which 
divorce may be obtained arc desertion combined with infidelity, 
and conviction of crime punishable by at least five years’ penal 
servitude. Abortion, in the case of an unmarried woman, is 
punishable by two years’ imprisonment, but the maximum penalty- 
in the case ofa married woman is one year’s imprisonment. Family 
limitation, by means of the control of conception, is condemned 
by both the Catholic and the Protestant Churches, and the sale 
of drugs, etc., for this purpose is prohibited. Nevertheless, the 
one-child family system (Hungarian egykt , a diminutive of ‘ one ’) 
has shown a marked tendency to grow in popularity during recent 
years, and as a result of a debate in Parliament in December 1927 
a national society for combating the egykr was founded. 

Child Wfitari 

Child welfare work falls into two divisions: (a) general welfare, 
including the protection of mothers and infants, health, and care 
of abandoned children and war orphans, all these activities coming 
within the scope of the Ministry of Public Welfare ; and ( 6 ) the 
welfare of children (12-18) exposed to moral danger, this being 
the province of the Ministry of Justice. The general work is 
carried out partly by the various public authorities and partly by 
voluntary effort, and it is subsidised by the Government. The 
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principal work for expectant mothers and for mothers and infants 
(up to 3 years) is carried out by the National Stefania Union, which 
maintains (1927) 109 dispensaries and welfare centres, associated 
with which are visiting nurses. In places where these centres 
exist they take charge of 75 per cent, of the cases of live births, the 
average infantile mortality among these cases being (1926) 73 per 
1000 births as against 768-5 per 1000 for the whole country. Official 
care for the health of children is also exerted through the national 
system of social insurance (which also provides for medical and other 
benefits for pregnant and lying-in women), and the supervision 
(through local physicians) of children boarded out with foster 
parents. Abandoned children (under 15) have a statutory right 
to be maintained by the Government, and the Orphans’ Court is 
charged with the duty of determining when a child is ‘ abandoned.’ 
Such children are maintained in Government asylums or hospitals, 
or are boarded out. There are (July 1927) over 50,000 children 
in the asylums. The Government also cares for 116,000 war 
orphans, in institutions (1800 only) or by means of annuities. 
A Government grant of two-rhirds of the expenditure is given to 
voluntary organisations. School children are subject to medical 
examination once a year, and in Budapest and some other towns 
arrangements have been made for dental treatment. There are, 
in Budapest, 4 university (Government) hospitals for children, 
4 other hospitals, and 109 welfare centres (National Stefania Union) 
in the country, 3 hospitals maintained by local authorities, and the 
hospitals of 8 (Government) children’s asylums. The Govern¬ 
ment also maintains an institution (at Gyula) for mentally defective 
children. Widowed mothers with children under 15 to support 
receive a Government allowance. 


Education 

Education is free and compulsory between the ages of 6 and 12. 
The elementary schools are maintained by the communes or 
parishes, with assistance from the Government. Beyond these are 
the middle or secondary schools, the high schools, and the technical 
schools. The middle schools comprise classical schools and modern 
schools ( Realschules), the latter being preparatory to the technical 
schools. The high schools include the universities, to which the 
classical schools arc preparatory. The curriculum of the middle 
schools extends over about eight years, and these institutions are 
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maintained by the State, by the larger communes, or by ecclesi¬ 
astical foundations. There are 10,805 schools of all kinds, main¬ 
tained by the Government, and many private schools. 

In Budapest, where there is a population of about r,000,000, of 
whom (census of 1920) 147,373 are under 12, and 93,188 between 
12 and 18, there were, in 1925, 55,995 children on the school roll 
out of 84,242 on whom school attendance was obligatory. This 
reluctance to attend school led to a stricter enforcement of the law, 
with the appointment of official school ‘ sisters,’ i.e. attendance 
officers. 

One of the most interesting educational efforts is the children’s 
workschools, originated, and for seven years maintained, by the 
British Save the Children Fund, in Budapest. A daily average 
of 650 of the poorest children of the city attend these workschools, 
and are taught basket-making, shoemaking, sewing, embroidery, 
dressmaking, and lacemaking; they are paid for their work, and 
are also given a hot meal. This work has earned the special 
approval of the Ministry of Justice for the appreciable effect which 
it has had in reducing juvenile crime. Towards the end of 1927, 
all the workschools save those in the Maria Valeria colony were 
transferred to the control of the local authorities ; those which have 
been retained by the Save the Children Fund will serve as a model 
institution. 

Employment 

Employment of children becomes legal at the age when school 
attendance ceases to be obligatory, viz. iz years, but such employ¬ 
ment is subject to restrictions as to hours of work, etc., and is not 
permissible in trades which are likely to have an ill effect on the 
health. Hungary is a member of the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations, and has in progress legislation with regard 
to the employment of children at sea and in agriculture, on the 
lines of the Convention of Genoa and Geneva. The minimum 
age for apprenticeship is 14, and a medical certificate of health is 
required. Moreover, attendance at educational classes is obligatory 
on apprentices for a certain period during their working hours, 
the master craftsman being liable to punishment in case of dis¬ 
obedience to this law. There are 4 apprentice schools maintained 
by the Government, 106 maintained by the Budapest municipality, 
and several others dependent mainly on private enterprise. 

Through the Ministry of Commerce, the Government main' 
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tains an advisory department to assist young people in the choice 
of employment. The partition of the pre-war Hungary seriously 
disorganised the scheme of industrial (/.e. trade) schools. Of 38 
such institutions formerly maintained by the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce, only 13 remain within the present bounds of the State. 
All the weaving, stonework, and potters’ schools were lost with 
the ceded territory. There are about 3000 students in attendance 
at the existing schools, not including about 10,000 adult workers 
who attend continuation classes thereat. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (12 to 18) are tried in special courts before 
specially appointed judges, who may deal with the delinquent by (a) 
reprimand; (^) correctional education; (c) corporal punishment at 
home, at school, or in the juvenile court; (J) commitment to a 
juvenile prison. The minimum age for sentence to imprison¬ 
ment is 18, and to death 21. 

The Ministry of Justice maintains institutions for children 
(up to the age of J 2) and young persons (12 to 18) who aTC exposed 
to moral danger. These institutions comprise 3 correctional 
homes for boys and 1 for girls, and, in addition, the Ministry has 
contracts with 9 private institutions. The British Save the Children 
Fund opened a detention home for girls, in memory of the late Lord 
Weardale, an English statesman who was first president of the 
Fund, at Budapest, in October 1924. Here about 50 girls who 
have been brought before the juvenile courts are maintained ; they 
attend the wotkschools ot the Save the Children Fund (f.p. under 
1 Education,’ ante). 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts for the care and protection 
of children are the following :— 

Hungarian Bos Scouts (Magyar Cserkcsz SzSietseg), 15 Rakoczi Utca, 
Budapest \ III. 

Hungarian Council for Child Relief (Magyar Gyermekvddb Szbvetseg), 
6 Wesseldnvt Utca, Budapest VII. 

Hungarian Red Cross (Magyar V6r6s-Kereszt Egylet), 8 Andraisy Utca, 
Budapest VI. 

Jewish Homes for the Blind and for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Junior Red Cross, 8 Andrassy Utca, Budapest VI. 

League for the Protection of Children, 6 Wesseldnyi Utca, Budapest VII, 
with sa affiliated institutions. 
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birth-rate is 1-4 per 1000 of the population. The birth-rate 
varies considerably in different parts of the kingdom, being 
highest in the centre and the south, and lowest in the north and 
in the island of Sardinia. About 95 per cent, of the population 
belongs to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for marriage is 21 for males and 18 for 
females, and parent’s or guardian’s consent is necessary until the 
ages of 25 and 21 respectively. In special circumstances, however, 
by royal dispensation, marriage may take place at the ages of 18 
and 15 years respectively. The principal impediments to marriage 
are consanguinity, mental disease, and impotence. Civil marriage 
only is recognised by the State, but an additional religious ceremony 
is usual. Divorce is not allowed in any form, but there is legal 
provision for voluntary or judicial separation. Legitimatio per 
subsequent matrimontum is recognised, and the Civil Code requires 
that guardianship be provided for all children left orphaned, 
whether legitimate, or illegitimate but acknowledged. Under a 
law passed in 1927, severe penalties are imposed against the teaching 
and practice of contraception. Incitement to the practice or pro¬ 
paganda in favour of it is punishable by one year’s imprisonment. 

Child Welfare 

Under a law of 10th December 1925, which came into force 
in May 1926, there was created a national system of guardianship 
for expectant and lying-in mothers, and all other mothers having 
need of advice and help, and for children from birth until the age 
of 18. This system, known as the National Organisation for the 
Protection of Motherhood and Childhood, functions under the 
supervision of the Minister of the Interior, and the organisation 
exercises control over all institutions, whether public or private, 
for the assistance and protection of mothers and children, including 
those physically or mentally abnormal, neglected, or delinquent. 
Since 1927, a tax has been imposed on unmarried men between the 
ages of 25 and 65, the proceeds being devoted to the work of the 
National Organisation. A proposal is (1928) under consideration 
by the Government to extend the tax to childless couples. Women 
employed in industry (but not in commerce) are legally entitled to 
not more than one month’s absence from work after confinement; 
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nursing mothers employed in factories are allowed intervals for 
feeding their children, and for this purpose (in factories employing 
50 or more women) a special room must always be available. 

It is incumbent on all citizens to report, to the competent 
authorities, any case of desertion of a child under 7, and, apart 
from the sick poor, deserted children are the only persons having 
a legal claim on public charity. To meet cases of desertion and 
of children left orphaned and destitute, there was formerly a 
co-ordination of charitable institutions under the Commission! Pro- 
vinctali dt Beneficenza , which was established by law m 1904, but 
this organisation proved somewhat ineffective and was abolished. 
Much charitable work for children is carried on by the Opere Pie 
(which include all poorhomes, etc.) and similar institutions, as well 
as by more modern organisations such as the Istituto per la Pro- 
uziotie e l' Asststenza degli Orfant dt Guerra (for war orphans) 
and the Patronati w hich exist in most of the towns for the protec¬ 
tion of children. These latter also take charge of delinquent 
children {post ) The asilo, or day nursery, dependent on private 

initiative, fo. children aged from 2 to 6 years, is widespread, and 
in the northern provinces there ij probably not a commune without 
one of these institutions, where mothers may leave their small 
children to be cared for, ted, and amused, and instructed under 
kindergarten conditions, while they themselves are at w r ork. In 
some cases the asilo is quite free, while in others—generally where 
the institution is inadequately endowed—a charge is made. There 
are several important institutions for the teaching of mothercraft, 
and centres for the assistance ot nursing and expectant mothers 
are numerous and widespread There are, all told, over 33,000 
charitable foundations scattered throughout the kingdom. The 
larger number are conducted bv orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and mans exist wholly, or in part, for the care of children. 
Since the World War, the Duchess of Aosta has founded a large 
number of asylums for children, at Bressanone, Salerno, Brennero, 
Caporetto, and elsewhere Special efforts have recently been 
made by the education department to encourage personal hygiene 
among school children The duty of supervising the children, in 
this respect, is laid on the class teachers. School children are 
subject to medical examination, and provision is also made for 
instruction of the children in genera] physiology and hygiene, in 
the importance of sports and exercises, the dangers of alcoholism 
and tuberculosis and other social and industrial diseases, and in 




first aid, domestic economy, and so forth. The Junior Red Cross, 
with 1,000,000 members, has a far greater membership in Italy 
than in any other country save the United States. 

Education 

Education is free in both the elementary and secondary grades. 
It is compulsory, between the ages of 6 and 9, in communes 
where there is no higher elementary school, and until 12 in places 
where there are such higher schools. Elementary education is 
subject to State control and is partially subsidised. The adminis¬ 
tration and finance of these schools, originally a matter for each 
commune, was, however, transferred from the communes to the 
provincial education councils, under a law of 4th June 1911, but 
the chief towns of the administrative provinces and districts re¬ 
tained independence, while certain other communes desiring inde¬ 
pendence obtained it by concession. Of the 9000 communes, only 
270 (including the towns, as above indicated) administer their own 
schools. There are (1926) 131,444 schools, with an aggregate 
enrolment of 4,32^,399. Secondary education, which also is 
supervised and either maintained or aided by the State, falls into 
two categories: (1) classical, provided in the gmrun and licet, the 
latter leading to the universities ; and (2) technical, provided in the 
technical schools and institutes and the special higher schools, as, 
e.g., those for agriculture, horticulture, and nautical training. 
There are 2344 Government secondary schools of all kinds, with 
an aggregate of 240,038 pupils, and 699 private schools, with an 
aggregate of about 34,000 pupils. 1'here are 23 universities. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in industry is 12 (sub¬ 
ject to satisfactory medical and educational certificates), but the 
ratification of the Washington Convention raising the age to 14 has 
been approved by the Government. Children under 14 may not 
be employed in weeding on rice grounds, and boys under 16 and 
girls under 21 may only be so employed on production of their 
birth certificates. No young person under 18 may be employed 
in itinerant callings. Young persons under 18 and women of any 
age must not be employed in factories at night, with certain excep¬ 
tions in the case of young persons over 16. Italy is a member of 
the International Labour Office of the League of Nations, 
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Delinquency 

Juvenile courts do not yet exist, though the desirability of 
creating them is persistently urged by reformers. Charges against 
young persons under 18, who are not charged jointly with a person 
over 1 8 , are, however, heard in camera , and reports of such cases 
may not appear in the press. Juvenile offenders are committed 
to various reformatory institutions. There are 10 public and 5 
private reformatories, with accommodation for 2227 and 865 
boys respectively ; and 16 girls’ reformatories, with accommoda¬ 
tion for 1665. The Panonati, existing m most towns, with different 
titles and slightly varying scope —dci Minorcnm abbandonati 
(deserted), traz’iati (delinquent), ccndannati condizionalmente, 
etc.—besides undertaking pretentive work, watch all cases of 
juveniles charged with crime or misdemeanours, provide for 
detention, and give assistance and after-care, including medical 
and other remedial treatment, if required. These Patronati have 
formed a federation, and held a conference in Rome in 1923. Many 
enlightened reforms are under consideration, including a codice 
dell' ir.janz:a, and serious attention is being given to the psycho¬ 
logical causes of, and to the social conditions largely responsible 
for, delinquency. Under the Penal Code, children under 9 who 
have committed a felony are exempt from legal punishment; 
between 9 and 14 the magistrate is called upon to decide whether 
the offender had capper.’ ( ducernimento ) to distinguish between 
right and wrong ; between ipand 18 the sentence may be reduced, 
and up to 18 the sentence may be undergone in a reformatory. 
Prison treatment for minors is remedial : occupations are taught, 
and physical training is given. Capital punishment does not 
obtain in Italy. A penal colony for juvenile offenders, on a new 
plan, was inaugurated, near Milan, in 1922. It is surrounded by 
meadows, and is presided with workshops, a laboratory, and a 
school. There is a similar colony at Arezzo for younger children, 
and those who hate delinquent tendencies. In both institutions 
the children are carefully graded and are under the supervision of 
medico-psedological experts. 

Legislation 

The following are among the principal statutes and decree* 
relating to children :— 

Law Prohibiting the Employment of Minors in Itinerant Callings, 1873, 
Law Dealing with the Employment of Women and Children, 1907. 
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Law Relating to the Institution of a Maternity Fund, 1910. 

Decree Dealing with the Emigration of Minors, 1911. 

Law to Combat Alcoholism, 1913. 

Decree Amending the Maternity Fund Law, 1917. 

Law of Emigration and the Legal Guardianship of Children, 1919- 

Decree Dealing with the Protection and Assistance of Children, 1922, 

Decree for the Creation of a State Maternity Fund, 1923. 

Law Converting the Maternity Fund Decree into a Law, 1923. 

Decree Dealing with the Organisation of State and Private Schools for 
Industrial Training, 1923. 

Law Prohibiting the Employment of Women at Night and of Young 
People at Night in Certain Trades, 1923. 

Law of Protection and Assistance of Maternity and Childhood, 1925. 

Various clauses of the Penal and Civil Codes also deal with 
children. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the more important voluntary efforts, existing wholly or 
in part for the welfare of children, are the following :— 

Asilo Corradini (for war orphans), Firenze (Florence). 

Aasociazione Pediatrica Piemontese, Torino (Turin). 

Associazione per la Donna (provides assistance for mothers and illegitimate 
and necessitous children), Roma (Rome). 

Associazione Sconti«tica Cattolica Italians. 70 Via della Scrofa, Roma, ti 
(Rome). 

Cassa di Assistenza per la Matemitl (a maternity charity fund), Firenze 
(Florence). 

Croce Rossa Italiana (Italian Red Cross), 12 Via Toscana, Roma (Rome). 

Federazione Romaua fra gli Istituti di Assistenza al Minorenni (Federa¬ 
tion of Young People’s Institutes), 26 Piazza San Stefano del Cacco, 
Roma, 17 (Rome). 

Infanzia Sofferente (provides food, clothing, and holidays for poor children), 
Firenze (Florence). 

Istituto Evangelico Femminile, Firenze (Florence). 

Refettorio Matemo (provides care for expectant mother* during the last 
months of pregnancy, and nourishing food during twelve months’ 
breast-feeding), Firenze (Florence). 

Refugio (for deserted children), Firenze (Florence), 

Scuola Magistral Ortofrencia (for the training and education of abnormal 
children), Roma (Rome). 

Society delle Donne di Carita (assists poor children in their home* by the 
distribution of food, etc., and advises and assists necessitous mothers), 
Firenze (Florence). 

SocieU Italians di Pediatria, Roma (Rome). 

Unionc Italiana di Assistenza all' Infanzia (Italian Save the Children Fund), 
12 Via Toscana, Roma (Rome). 

Uotene Nazionale delle Giovinette Voluntary ltalianc (Olrl Guides), 
Roma (Rome). 
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Colony of Eritrea [ Africa ] 

Seat of Administration—Asmara 

Eritrea, an Italian colony on the African coast of the Red S ea, 
has an area of about 45,43 5 square miles, and a population of about 
407,474 consisting of Afars, Somalis, Abyssinians, and Arabs, and 
including 4681 Europeans, mainly Italian. A large proportion 
of the inhabitants are semi-nomad shepherds, while others—more 
particularly the Abyssinians—are craftsmen in silver, iron, leather, 
etc. The nomads are Mohammedans No information a3 to 
children is available. 


Colony and Protectorates of Italian 
Somaliland [Africa] 

Seat of Administration—Mogadtsho 

The Colony and Protectorates of Italian Somaliland have an 
area of 139,430 square mdes, sod a population of 430,000, of whom 
only 656 are Italians, the remainder being Somali, mostly of the 
Hashiya race, who are Sunni Mohammedans. No information 
as to the conditions of child life ; 3 available. See, however, p. 201. 

TERRITORY OF j UBALAND {Africa) 

Seat of Administration—Kismayu 

This territory, formeriv part ot Kent a colony, was transferred 
from Great Britain to Italy (1925), and is now administratively 
associated with Italian Somaliland. (_See page 173.) 


Territory of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 

[.-1 fried ] 

(Libia Itaiiana) 

Seats of Administration—Tripoli and Bengali 

The territory of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica has a total area of 
about 406,000 square miles, and a population of about 1,000,000, 
of whom 30 per cent, are Arabs, 40 per cent, negroes, 23 per cent, 
Jew*, and about 7 per cent. Europeans. 
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The territory includes a large area of desert; the principal occupa¬ 
tions of the inhabitants are agriculture and trading, and, in religion, 
the majority of them are Mohammedan. No information as to 
the conditions of child life is available. 


Empire of Japan [Asia] 

(Nippon) 

Capital—Tokyo 

T HE empire of Japan, comprising the six large islands of 
Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku, Hokkaido (Yezo), Formosa 
(Taiwan), and Southern Karafuto (Saghalien), the peninsula of 
Chosen (Korea), and about six hundred smaller islands, has an area 
of 260,738 square miles, and a population (census of 1925) of 
83,455,137. The birth-rate is (1925) 34-92, and the infantile 
mortality rate about 180. The still-birth rate is 2-51 per 1000 
of the population, 77-8 per cent, being illegitimate. There are 
about 5,833,000 children under the age of 15, of whom those 
under 5 represent the highest number of any quinquennial age 
group of the population, the ratio being 129 per 1000. Vac¬ 
cination is compulsory twice during childhood—during the period 
ending with June in the year following birth, and on the com¬ 
pletion of the ninth year. The predominating religions are 
Shintoism (13 officially recognised sects, with 115,509 shrines and 
14,698 priests). Buddhism (with 71,625 temples and 52,894 
priests), and Christianity (including 115,991 who are returned as 
‘Protestant’ communicants, 75,983 Roman Catholics, 36,618 
Russian Orthodox, and 101,067 persons distributed among four 
other sects). All three religions are regarded with equal tolerance 
by the State. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

The legal minimum age for marriage is 17 in males and 15 in 
females, but parent’s consent is necessary for men under 30 and 
women under 25. Divorce may be granted on the mutual appli¬ 
cation of the parties, or by judicial action. In the latter case, 
adultery on the part of the wife is sufficient cause, but the husband’s 
adultery is only recognised if he has been prosecuted by the husband 
of the woman who is party to the offence. A wife cannot, there- 
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fore, bring an action for divorce if the husband keeps a mistress 
who i9 not herself married. Children born out of lawful wedlock 
are illegitimate, and have not the legal status possessed by children 
born in lawful wedlock. A natural child, however, may be acknow¬ 
ledged by the father or mother. While acknowledgment by the 
mother produces no change in the illegitimate status of the child, 
a child acknowledged by the father becomes a shot hi, that is, a 
child of semi-legitimate status. Although not possessing the status 
of a fully legitimate child, a shoshi is vested with a certain legal 
status, and acquires the status of a legitimate child if and when its 
parents become legally united in marriage. An illegitimate child 
succeeds to one half-share of inheritable property, and a legitimate 
girl child gives place, in inheritance, to an illegitimate boy who has 
been formally recognised by the father. 


Child Welfare 

Child welfare work, interpreted as care of orphan and neglected 
children, etc., has been carried on, mainly by private effort, for 
more than a thousand years, but development on the lines of pre¬ 
natal and post-natal infant care, and the welfare of school children 
and of child workers, is comparan.ely recent. Such activities are 
officially fostered by the Bureau of Social Affairs, a new sub-depart¬ 
ment of the Home Office, which works in conjunction with the 
Bureau of Health. For the proposals of the Home Office Com¬ 
mittee on child welfare, see The International Tear Book of Child 
Care and Protection, 1924. Among other activities a ‘ children’s 
week ’ is advocated to stimulate public opinion. Surviving of 
the older system of child welfare work are 108 nurseries (some 
dating from 1868), which in 1922 dealt with 7943 children ; and 
114 orphanages in which, during the same year, 15,692 children 
(including foundlings and abandoned children) were cared for. 

The newer activities include 11 maternity hospitals (4900 patients 
in 1922) and 1 children’s hospital (25,686 patients, and in addition 
r5,021 free consultations). The Japanese Red Cross has now 
opened 4 maternity hospitals, through which 3333 patients passed 
in 1922; and has established training schools for midwives, free 
mediad services for children, children’s holiday homes, and school 
nurses. Trained midwives are provided by the Government or 
local authorities to visit, free of charge, women who are too poor 
to pay for their services. Welfare centres have been opened in 
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18 localities. Under various Acts and Ordinances, since 1926, 
women employed in factories (of 1 o or more workers) and mines 
are entitled to four weeks’ leave before childbirth, and not more 
than six weeks (reducible to four at the worker’s request, subject to 
medical certificate) after; and (since 1st January 1927) insured 
women receive confinement and maternity benefit. In conformity 
with a decision of the Bureau of Social Affairs, the term ‘ childbirth ’ 
covers all births, including still-births after the fourth month of 
pregnancy. Nursing mothers employed in factories and (not 
underground) in mines are entitled to two periods of thirty minutes 
each daily, for nursing their children. In the case of women 
employed underground, the employer must make arrangements 
for feeding the children. 

The Government gives relief to needy children and local authori¬ 
ties, who are also competent to appropriate money for this purpose, 
but with the exception of the municipal yoiknin at Tokyo there are 
no public orphanages. Of the 114 orphanages referred to above, 
all save that at Tokyo are in the hands of Buddhist, Christian, and 
other religious workers, and are supported by voluntary gifts from 
the general public or by private benefactions. The Childhood 
Protection Committee of Tokyo, appointed in 1921, under the 
Social Section of the Tokyo Prefcctural Government, assumes the 
duty of investigating and assisting cases of neglect and destitution 
among children. The accommodation for the care of the feeble¬ 
minded child is inadequate, there being but 3 institutions for this 
purpose in the w ? hole country ; there are also 2 institutions for 
stammering children, and 79 for the deaf and dumb and the blind. 
There are 10 schools for training children’s nurses. There is only 
one children’s hospital (attached to the Fujin-Kyoritsu Jkujikai), 
which dealt with 25,686 patients in 1922. Medical inspection 
of school children takes place in some parts of the country. 

Education 

Education is nominally obligatory on all children, except invalids 
and the children of paupers, between 6 and 14 years of age. The 
principal grades of the educational scheme as it applies to children 
are primary, secondary, and technical, high, or special schools. The 
primary schools are of two categories—one category, which has a 
six years’ course of education, being known as the * ordinary 
primary school,’ and the other the ‘ higher primary school,’ having 
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a two years’ course commencing upon the completion of the 
ordinary course of six years. More than half the total number of 
primary schools provide both courses. Primary education is not 
maintained by the Government, but by municipal corporations, or 
by private individuals authorised to keep schools. The rules and 
regulations applicable to primary education are, however, either 
issued by the Government or are subject to Government approval. 
According to the 1923 figures there are 25,582 primary schools in 
Japan, excluding those in the colonies. Of this number about 4.3 
per cent, are ordinary schools, and 56 per cent, have both the 
ordinary' and higher primary courses. Only 1 per cent, have 
the higher primary course alone. The total number of children 
attending the primary schools is (1923) 9,020,619, in addition 
to those in the colonial primary schools. After the completion 
of the elementary education courses, boys may attend a secondary 
school for five years, a high school for three years, and ultimately 
an Imperial university for three years. The secondary schools 
are maintained by the municipal authorities, but the high schools 
and the Imperial universities, which consist of several colleges, are 
maintained by the Go ernment, and are under the direct control 
of the Ministry of Education. In addition there are many 
Government colleges equal in rank to those of the Imperial 
university, and also several universities maintained bv private 
persons. 

Boys desiring a short course of education can enter the industrial, 
commercial, or normal schools, instead of the secondary schools, 
after leaving a primary’ school. On completion of either the 
secondary school, the industrial, commercial, or norma] school 
course, boys can enter on a further course at a higher industrial, 
commercial, medical, or normal school. Several of these schools 
have been already transformed into colleges equal in rank to those 
of the Imperial university, as stated in the preceding paragraph. 
On the other hand, if the boy desires to take up a military or naval 
career, he can, after or before leaving a secondary school, make an 
application to enter the military or naval school, and a certain 
selected number of the young officers may then enter the military 
or naval colleges. 

Girls, on completing the elementary school courses, may take 
a course at the high schools, equivalent to the secondary school 
course for boys, and this course continues for either four or five 
yean according to local circumstances. In 1923, the total number 
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of girls’ high schools offering the advanced course was 618, with 
206,864 students, as compared with 368 boys’ secondary schools, 
with 177,201 students. The smaller number of secondary schools 
is due to the fact that boys have much more scope of choice than 
girls after leaving the elementary school. On completion of the 
advanced high school course, girls may attend two higher normal 
schools maintained by the Government, and a few girl graduates are 
admitted to the Imperial university. Female education in Japan 
may be said, therefore, practically to cease with attendance at the 
higher normal school, or at one of the several private institutions 
of similar status. It should be remarked that, as regards all edu¬ 
cational courses after the elementary school, it is usual for the 
student to be required to pass an entrance as well as a graduation 
examination. The entrance examination for some courses is very 
severe, and less than 10 per cent, of the students secure a pass. 

Kindergartens receive infants from 3 years up to the age of ad¬ 
mission to ordinary elementary schools, and there are about 52,000 
children in attendance at these classes. About 250 schools, includ¬ 
ing the institutions mentioned under ‘ Child Welfare,’ supra, for 
blind, deaf and dumb children are maintained by private charity 
and from public funds. 

Employment 

It is estimated by the Home Office that there are roughly 
r > 397 > 000 employed children in Japan, of whom 715,000 are 
boys and 682,000 are girls. Of this total, about 187,000 are 
obliged by family necessity to earn, and are returned as illiterate. 
The average working day is 10 or ix hours. Of the juvenile 
workers in factories, 80 per cent, are girls. Working hours average 
between 10 and 11 per day. 

The Factories Act, 1911, which applied only to factories employ¬ 
ing not less than 15 operatives, fixed 12 years as the minimum age 
for employment of children. As a result of the International 
Labour Conference, held at Washington in 1919, new legislation 
was passed in 1923, making the law apply to factories employing 
not less than 1 o operatives, and raising the minimum age for employ¬ 
ment to 14. This, moreover, now applies not only to factories, 
but to almost every industry except agriculture. Children of the 
age of 12 may, however, be employed if they have completed the 
elementary school course. No young person under 16 and no 
woman of any age may be employed in a factory for more than 
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11 hours daily, or between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. Young persons 
under 16 must be allowed at least two rest days (and young persons 
under 15 and women, four days) per month, and a break of not 
less than 30 minutes during each working day, if the day exceed 
6 hours, and not less than 1 hour if the day exceed 16 hours. 

Systems of vocational guidance and training are in operation 
under municipal corporations, and children are included in the 
industrial insurance scheme at present in operation, which is virtu¬ 
ally a voluntary institution, but the Government are considering 
legislative measures with regard to the introduction of State 
industrial insurance. 


Delinquency 

The Juveniles Act passed in 1922 defines minors of under 
18 years of age as ‘ juveniles.’ There are two classes of measures 
concerning juvenile delinquents, viz. protective and criminal 
measures. Juvenile courts have been established for ascertaining 
the adequate protective measures for the treatment of juvenile 
delinquents. Juveniles who have committed, or are likely to 
commit, acts liable to criminal punishment may be treated in the 
following ways, singly or collectively, instead of by criminal punish¬ 
ment: (1) general warning; (2) warning by a schoolmaster; 
(3) written undertaking by the delinquent to reform ; (4) con¬ 
ditional delivery of the delinquent over to his legitimate guardian, 
on probation ; (5) placing the delinquent on probation with church, 
patronage, community, or other suitable authority; (6) submitting 
the case to the observation of the patron of juveniles; (7) sending 
the delinquent to the reformatory ; (8) sending the delinquent to 
a hospital. 

The criminal measures consist in the commutation of the punish¬ 
ment of juvenile offenders, e.g. no sentence of death or indefinite 
imprisonment may be passed on juveniles who are under 16 years 
of age at the time of the commission of the offence. 

Regulations relating to reformatories for ‘ depraved ’ children 
were first issued in 1900. The Home Office estimates that there 
are roughly 100,000 ‘ depraved ’ boys in Japan, but arrangements 
for dealing with them are inadequate, and only 2116 boys can be 
dealt with in the existing 5 5 reformatories. Such juvenile offenders 
(under 18) as are sentenced to imprisonment are confined in a part 
of the prisons separate from adults. 

L 
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Legislation 

Among the principal statutes relating to children are the 
following :— 

Foundling Act, 1871, and Amendment, 1873. 

Poor Law, 1874. (Provides, inter alia , for orphan and destitute children.) 
Reformatory Act, 1900, and Amendment, 1904. 

Factories Act, 191J, and Amendment, 1923. 

Juvenile Act, 1922. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts for the welfare of children 
are the following :— 

Boy Scouts (Shonendan Nippon Rcnmu), Mombusho Building, Tokyo. 
Fukenden ka, Shimoshibuya, near Tokyo. 

Japanese Red Cross (Maternity Hospital), 5 Shiba Park, Tokyo. 

Okayama Orphanage, Okayama. 

Samegahashi Infants’ School Day Nursery, Tokyo. 

Save the Children Fund (of Great Britain) : Hon. Representative in Japan, 
Douglas Young, Esq., i6 b Maye Machi, P.O. Boa 108, Kobe. 

Sumure Girls’ School Orphanage (R.C.), Yokohama. 

Tokyo Asylum for Invalids and Orphans, Otsuka Tsujmachi, Tokyo. 

War Memorial Day Nursery Association, Kobe, 

Women's Public Service Association, Kobe. 


Colony of Chosen [Asia] 

(Korea) 

Principal City—Seoul 

Chosen (the ancient name was officially substituted for that of 
Korea when the peninsula became an integral part of the Japanese 
Empire in 1910) has an area of 85,156 square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion (1925) of 19,519,927, of whom about 32,000 are foreigners. 
The native birth-rate is (1922) 34^02 per 1000 of the population, 
and the still-birth rate 0-21 per rooo of the population. Con¬ 
fucianism, Buddhism, and Christianity are the prevailing religions. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work was started in Seoul, in 1923, by a missionary 
nurse (Miss Elma T. Rosenberger), who is now (1927) carrying 
. it on with the assistance of two Korean nurses. The work includes 
house-to-house visitation, baby welfare clinic, pre-natal work, health 
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examinations in schools, hygiene lectures in schools, mothers’ classes, 
free bathing, baby shows, and baby week each year. The statistics 
for 1926 are as follows:— 


Visits in homes ........ 748 

Calls in clinic ......... 5 500 

Lectures in schools (to average of 1000 pupils a month) . . 120 

Lectures to mothers’ classes ...... 52 

Free baths ......... 400 


Education 

The educational system has been remodelled on the Japanese 
plan. There are 2019 schools of all kinds, with about 389,000 
pupils. Some of these schools are for Japanese (including 399 
elementary schools and 5 middle schools), with an aggregate 
enrolment of about 51,000. The Korean schools are divided into 
three grades: ordinary and higher common schools, and technical 
(/'.*. agricultural, commercial, engineering, etc.) schools. There are 
462 public common schools, with 87,379 pupils, and 87 technical 
schools, with 3671 pupils. There are also a few higher and 
special schools, and 809 private schools, of which about 320 are 
connected with foreign Christian missions. 


Colony of Formosa [Asia] 

(Taiwan) 

Principal City—Taikoku 

The island of Formosa has an area of 13,839 square miles, with 
a population of (1924) 4,041,702, of whom 3,614,207 are natives. 
The birth-rate is (1922) 42^3 per rooo of the population. 

Education 

An educational system has been established by the Japanese 
administration for both Japanese colonists and natives (of whom 
Chinese are the majority). There are (1924) 131 primary 
schools for Japanese, with 23,785 pupils; 515 public schools 
for natives, with 219,472 pupils; 28 schools for aborigines, 
with 4731 pupils; 8 middle schools, with 1425 pupils; 8 girls’ 
high schools, with 1815 pupils; and various other schools. 
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Territory of Karafuto [Asia] 

(Sakhalin) 

Capital—Toyokara 

The Japanese territory of Karafuto, being the southern portion 
of the island of Sakhalin (or Karafuto), covers an area of about 
13,254 square miles, and has a population of (1925) 203,504, 
mainly Japanese, with a small number of Koreans, Chinese, 
Russians, and aborigines. The predominating religion is Buddhism, 
but Christian and Shinto missionaries are actively engaged, and 
have won many adherents. 

Education 

There are (1923) 153 primary schools, with an enrolment of 
16,361, I middle school (415). 2 girls’ high schools (424), and a 
kindergarten (93). 

Territory of Kwantung [Asia] 

(Southern Manchuria) 

Principal City—Dairen {Dalny) 

The territory of Kwantung, or Southern Manchuria, held by 
Japan on lease until the year 1997, covers an area of 538 square 
miles, and has a population of (1924) 1,056,076, of whom the 
majority are Chinese. 

Education 

There are (1924) 49 primary schools, with 20,521 pupils, 
6 secondary schools (1913), and 7 girls’ high schools (2133). There 
are also many private schools. 


Territory of the Pacific Islands [Pacific Ocean] 

Seat of Administration—Parao 

Under the Treaty of Versailles, 1919, Japan was appointed 
mandatory to the former German Pacific Islands, north of the 
Equator. These islands, consisting of the Marianne (or Ladrone) 
Islands, the Caroline Islands, and the Marshall Islands, have a total 
area of about 800 square miles, and a population of 48,505 natives 
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and 3671 Japanese. There is no native religion, but the American 
Board of Missions (Protestant) and Roman Catholic missions are 
at work. Schools have recently been opened by the Japanese 
Government. 


Republic of Latvia [ Europe ] 

(Republika Latvi/a) 

Ccipiia!—-Riga 

T HE republic of Latvia has an area o t approximately 41,000 
square miles, and a population of (1925) 1,844,805, of whom 
go per cent, are Letts. The number of children under 15 is 
about 550,000. The birth-rate is (1924) 22-32 per 1000, the 
infantile mortality rate 88-4 per 1000 births, and the illegitimate 
birth-rate 55-6 per 1000 births. Registration of births and of 
still-births is compulsory within 14 days. Infant vaccination is com¬ 
pulsory. In religion, 58 per cent, of the population are Protestant, 
and 23 per cent. Roman Catholic, and there are also members of 
the Greek Orthodox Church and Jews. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females with parent’s consent, and 21 in either sex without such 
consent. The principal impediments are consanguinity, mental 
disease, and communicable venereal disease. The principal 
grounds for divorce are adultery, cruelty, incurable mental or 
venereal disease, and the avoidance of procreation. Legitimatio 
per subsequens matrimonium is recognised. There is no statutory 
prohibition of the teaching or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

Responsibility for the protection of children rests on the munici¬ 
palities and other local authorities, which maintain institutions of 
various kinds; and apart from voluntary societies and organisations, 
recognised by the Government and local authorities, private 
enterprise in the establishment of children’s homes is permitted. 
Homes for orphans have been in existence since 1651, There is 
only one children’s hospital (at Riga), but children are treated at 
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the general hospitals, and there are 9 day nurseries and 47 children’s 
homes. Women employed in any work other than agriculture 
are entitled to four weeks’ leave before and eight weeks after con¬ 
finement, and are protected from dismissal during this period. 
Nursing mothers must be given one hour’s rest daily, in two por¬ 
tions, to feed their babies. 

Education 

Free and compulsory elementary education was introduced for 
Protestants in Livonia in i860, and in Courland in 1875. This 
was due to the action of the Assembly of the Nobles of these two 
provinces, who were the chief landowners and belonged to the 
Lutheran Church. Before the war, no fewer than 87 per cent, 
of children in Livonia were receiving regular instruction, a much 
higher percentage than in any other area of the Russian Empire, 
of which it was then a part. In 1887, the Lettish schools were 
brought under the jurisdiction of the Russian Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, and this had a repressive effect. Education is now compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 16, the schools being maintained partly 
by the Government, partly by local authorities. Each national 
minority has a right to its own schools, with its own language 
of instruction. There are special schools for the instruction of 
deaf, dumb, blind, and mentally deficient children. The 1926 
statistics are as follows:— 


Type of School. 

No. 

Enrolment, j 

Elementary and kindergarten . 

J 

I73, 0 99 1 

Handicraft .... 

*3 

*>447 1 

Secondary .... 

1:1 

22,071 1 

Commercial and technical 

7 

r,5 r 5 

Others .... 

12 

M *3 


Employment 

The employment of children under 14 is strictly prohibited, and 
children must not be employed during the hours of compulsory 
attendance at school, subject to exceptions in branches of labour 
where the employment of children is deemed to be absolutely 
necessary. Children under 16 must not be employed for more 
than 6 hours per day, or young persons under 18 for more than 
8 hours, and neither may be employed at night. Children and 
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young persons, and women under 21, must not be employed in 
establishments dealing with alcoholic beverages. Latvia became a 
member of the International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations in 1921. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are placed on probation, under surveillance, 
as far as possible, or are committed to correctional colonies or 
institutions, or, in extreme cases, to prison, but there are no juvenile 
courts. No person under 21 years of age may be sentenced to 
death. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts which include the 
promotion of the welfare of children within their scope, or exist 
for that specific purpose, are the following :— 

Association for the Advancement of Civilisation in Latvia, Riga. 

Latvian Boy Scouts Association, i Skolas lela, Riga. 

Latvian Girl Guides (Latvijas Gaidu Centrlh Orgamzacija), 15/5 Ganibu 
Dambis, Riga. 

Latvian Red Cross (Latvijas Sarkanais Krusts), I Skolas lela, Riga. 

Latvian Save the Children Fund (Latvijas Bfrnu Palldzibas Savieniba), 
1 Skolas lela, Riga. 

Latvian Teachers’ Union, Riga. 

Latvian Welfare Association, Riga. 

Latvian Women’s Relief Corps, which supports an Orphans’ Home ; a 
Cripples’ Asylum, and a Poor Children’s Summer Colony School. 


Lebanon Republic [Asm'] 

(£tat du Grand Liban) 

Capital—Beirut 

T HE Lebanon was declared a separate state by the French 
High Commissioner for Syria and Lebanon in 1920, and a 
republican constitution was elaborated in 1926. The estimated 
area of the republic is 4300 square miles, and the population is 
estimated at 579,778. 

No specific information with regard to children is available, 
except that there are missionary schools at Beirut and Aleppo. 
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Republic of Liberia [ Africa] 

Capital—Monrovia 

HE republic of Liberia, which originated in the effort of 
several colonisation societies in England and America to 
make permanent provision for the freed American slaves, covers 
an area of about 40,000 square miles. The population is estimated 
at between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000, all of the African race, the 
indigenous natives belonging to six principal stocks: (1) the 

Mandingos, (2) the Gissj, (3) the Gola, (4) the Kpwesi, (5) the 
Kru, (6) the Greboes. Slavery and cannibalism still persist in the 
interior, and in some of the remote villages children go nude up to 
9 or xo years old. The indigenous natives are Mohammedans 
and pagans, and there are several American (Protestant) missions 
and one French (Roman Catholic) mission at work among them. 
The Americo-Liberians are all Protestants (Anglican, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian). 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

In the coastal area, under the influence of Christian missionaries. 
Western customs of marriage prevail. In the interior, marriage 
by purchase virtually still persists. Polygamy is universal among 
the indigenous races, and it is customary for a woman not to bear 
a child more than once in three years. Divorce consists in sending 
away a wife for repeated acts of infidelity, or for barrenness. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work, as understood in the more highly organised 
countries, does not exist, except in so far as it forms part of the 
activities of the various foreign missionary societies. By native 
custom, a pregnant woman pursues her usual occupation until 
labour pains begin. After the birth of the child, she keeps indoors 
for seven days, during which time the husband is not allowed to 
see her. The general practice throughout the country is for 
children to be breast-fed for eighteen months. Deformed and 
defective children are destroyed at birth among the indigenous 
races, and twins are held to be unlucky by the Krus, who destroy 
one of the children at birth—preferably a boy. * As a rule,’ says 
Sir Harry Johnston, writing of the people as a whole, ‘ they take 
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great pains to keep their children clean and wholesome. The 
children are rarely ill-treated, and as a rule may commit many small 
offences without any punishment.’ 

Education 

Under the Constitution of the republic, a department of edu¬ 
cation was set up, the head of which has a seat in the Cabinet. 
Each country has a school commissioner, whose duties include 
examination of candidates for teacherships. Nominally, education 
is compulsory, and there are between 60 and 70 secular schools 
maintained by the State. Much educational activity is also carried 
on by foreign missionary societies. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church maintains 22 day schools, 19 boarding schools, and 38 
Sunday schools, with about 1900 day and boarding scholars and 
2714 Sunday scholars. The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
70 schools, with between 4000 and 5000 pupils. Many Kru 
children from the interior attend these schools, though they are 
all in the coastal area. The curriculum includes religious instruc¬ 
tion, elementary education, and (for girls) household management, 
sewing, and cooking; (for boys) carpentry, masonry, and shoe¬ 
making. Native methods of education still survive in the interior. 
A three years’ course of training is prescribed for all young people 
at puberty. This takes place in a separate establishment built for 
the purpose at some distance from the pupils’ homes, and there are 
separate departments for boys and for girls. The boys are taught 
the tribal traditions, songs, dancing, mystical signs, etc., the arts 
of manliness, and their duties as husbands and fathers. The girls 
are trained in the functions of wifehood and motherhood by tribal 
preceptresses, who also act as midwives. Among some of the 
tribes ritual circumcision takes place at this age, and the boys are 
given new names, while an analogous rite is performed on girls. 
The Krus and Greboes have abandoned circumcision and the tribal 
initiation schools. 

Employment 

Employment of children is widespread, and is not regulated by 
legislation. So many children absent themselves from school 
during the day on account of employment that evening classes 
have been instituted for them, but the attendance is small. Under 
the Constitution, slavery is illegal. Liberia is a member of the 
International Labour Office of the League of Nations, but no 
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information has (January 1928) been received thereby of any 
measures adopted or proposed for the ratification or application 
of the conventions with regard to the employment of children. 

Delinquency 

There is no special machinery for dealing with juvenile delin¬ 
quents. The judiciary is modelled on English practice. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are those 
conducted by the various missions, and there are also troops of Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides. 


Principality of Liechtenstein 

[Europe] 

Capital—Vaduz 

T HE principality of Liechtenstein has an area of 65 square 
miles and a population of 10,716. Almost without excep¬ 
tion, the people aie Roman Catholics, and the schools are controlled 
by the Church, which also makes provision for orphaned and 
destitute children. 

International sympathy was aroused by a disastrous flood which 
visited the principality in the autumn of 1927, when 700 inhabit¬ 
ants were rendered homeless, and damage estimated at about 
£400,000 was done. Gifts in aid of relief were made by Austria, 
Switzerland, and the American Red Cross. 

Republic of Lithuania [Europe] 

(Lietuva) 

Capital — Kovbo ( Kaunas ) 

T HE Lithuanian republic covers an area of about 20,000 square 
miles, with a population (census 1926) of 2,229,876, of whom 
about 650,000 are children aged not more than 15. Lithuanians 
form 70 per cent, of the total population. The birth-rate is (1923) 
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28 per 1000 of the population ; the illegitimate birth-rate 1-5 per 
1000. The infantile mortality rate is (1921) r 59 per 1000 births. 
Registration of births is compulsory, and all births (including still¬ 
births) must also be notified to the public health authority. The 
question of making infant vaccination compulsory is under con¬ 
sideration by the Government. Roughly, 75 per cent, of the 
population belong to the Roman Catholic Church, and 12 per cent, 
are Jews. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Pending the formulation of a Lithuanian code, the old Russian 
Imperial laws and the various religious canons remain in operation. 
The legal minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females. The Constitution lays it down that ‘ marriage is the 
foundation of family life,’ that ‘ the well-being of the family and 
social welfare shall be promoted and maintained by special Acts,’ 
and that ‘ maternity shall be under the exclusive protection of the 
State.’ There is no civil marriage, and the State recognises for 
each religion the right to impose its own laws. Children born 
out of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of 
their parents. The teaching and practice of contraception are 
prohibited. 

Child Welfare 

The general supervision of, and provision for, the care of 
children devolves upon the State Labour and Social Protection 
Department, the local authorities, and private organisations. 
Various types of institutions are maintained either by the Govern¬ 
ment or by the local authorities, the Government making grants- 
in-aid ranging from 10 to 60 per cent, of the total expenses, as may 
be necessary. Grants are also made to some, but not all, of the 
institutions provided by voluntary effort. There are (1925) 82 
child welfare centres and 2 children’s hospitals—one maintained by 
the Government, the other by the Jewish community. Children 
attending the public schools are subject to periodical medical 
examination. Orphaned and other dependent children are cared 
for by either Government or voluntary institutions. Women 
employed in industry are entitled to four weeks’ leave after con¬ 
finement, and certain benefits are payable to insured women. 

Education 

Elementary education is universal and compulsory for all chil- 
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dren from 7 years old. The number of elementary schools is 
(1925) 220X, and these are maintained jointly by the local 
authorities and the Government. They are attended by 118,596 
children from 7 to 14 years of age. In order to facilitate higher 
education, schooling is free for the children (up to five children 
per family) of teachers and State employees of the lower cate¬ 
gories. There are 38 gymnasia (13,777 pupils) and 77 middle 
schools (9639 pupils), various special schools, and a university. 

Employment 

Child labour is regulated by the old Russian Imperial industrial 
law, in accordance with which children under 12 years old may not 
be put to work. Children of from 12 to 15 may not work more 
than 8 hours a day, nor more than 4 hours at a time. Children 
under 15 may not work on night shifts (i.e. from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m.) 
nor on Sundays or holy days. It is also forbidden to employ them 
on work which is recognised as injurious or too hard. Children 
who have not finished their elementary education must attend 
school not less than 3 hours a day or 18 a week, and employers must 
allow them the necessary time for this. The carrying out of this 
law is supervised by a Government inspector of labour. Legisla¬ 
tion in accordance with the Washington Convention, with regard 
to the employment of children and young persons, is in progress, 
and the republic is a member of the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders up to 10 years are held to be not legally 
responsible for their acts. Offenders from 10 to 17 are com¬ 
mitted to the care of parents or other trustworthy persons, or are 
placed in training institutions (reformatories) established for that 
purpose, or are imprisoned in cells set apart for minors, according 
to the nature of the offence. Juvenile offenders of the female sex 
may be confined in convents up to the age of 21. There are no 
juvenile courts. The minimum age for sentence to death is 21, 
and to imprisonment 14. For further details as to sentences, see 
The International Tear Book of Child Care and Protection , 1924, 
page 248. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts for the care and protection 
of children are the following :— 
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' Gouttw de Lait ’ Society, Kaunas (Kovno), and branches. (Maintains 
milk centres and creches.) 

Infants' Aid Association. 

Jewish Health Defence Association, with nine school clinics and two 
sanatoriums. 

Lithuanian Boy Scouts (Lietuvos Skantu Asociacija), 13a Duonelaicio 
Gatve, Kaunas (Kovno). 

Lithuanian Red Cross, 8, Kestucio g-ve, Kaunas (Kovno). 

Lithuanian Women's Guardianship Committee. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Kaunas (Kovno), Telsiai, Panevezie, and 
other branches. 

Society of the Child Jesus. 


Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 

\Europe\ 

(Grand-Duch£ de Luxembourg) 

Capital — Luxemburg ( Luxembourg ) 

T HE Grand Duchy of Luxemburg has an area of 999 square 
miles, and a population of (1922) 260,707, of whom 69,755 
are children aged 15 and under. The birth-rate is (1923) 20-7 per 
1000 of the population. The infantile mortality rate is 113-4 P er 
1000 births, and the illegitimate birth-rate is 41-7 per 1000 total 
births. Registration of births is compulsory within three days, 
and still-births are notifiable. Vaccination is compulsory during 
the first year of life and again at the age of eleven. The pre¬ 
dominating religion is Roman Catholic, its adherents numbering 
254 . 073 - 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 15 for 
females with parent’s consent, or 21 for either sex without such 
consent. Marriage is prohibited, inter alia, within certain degrees 
of consanguinity, during sentence of imprisonment, and for women 
within ten months of widowhood. Divorce is granted to the 
husband for the adultery of his wife, but the wife can obtain divorce 
from her husband for adultery only if his mistress is brought into 
the house. Divorce is also granted for drunkenness and cruelty. 
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The custody of the children is given generally to the innocent 
party, but is left to the discretion of the court. Illegitimate children 
are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents. 
No legislation has been passed with regard to the teaching or 
practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work, which was initiated, by voluntary effort, in 
1898, comprises the following activities: care of lying-in and 
nursing mothers and of infants, protection of children, the campaign 
against tuberculosis, holiday colonies, and certain departments of 
the work of the Luxemburg Red Cross. All these activities 
receive Government aid according to their importance, and grants 
are also given by the local authorities. Medical examination of 
school children is not compulsory, but the larger towns have organised 
medical and dental services in the schools. Orphans and other 
dependent children are maintained in special institutions (up to 
the age of 15 years), at the cost partly of the Government and partly 
of the communes. The Government also maintains a children’s 
hospital. Under the Social Insurance Law, 1925, maternity 
benefit is available for insured women. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 
13 years, and any commune may extend the compulsory period to 
the age of 14. Moreover, children who do not continue their 
education at a middle school are obliged to attend vocational 
training classes up to the age of 15. The elementary schools and 
the higher elementary schools (for children aged 14 or 15 to 16) 
are maintained partly by the State and by the communes, and are 
free to all. The gymnasia and other schools of higher education 
require fees, but bursaries are available in certain cases. The 
State maintains kindergartens (JarJins d’enfant s'). There are 
(19*3) 60 public kindergartens, with 2248 children; 1010 public 
elementary schools, with 32,922 children; 733 post-school voca¬ 
tional courses, with 8344 pupils; 28 higher elementary schools, with 
869 pupils; and 16 gymnasia, lyc/es, and other schools for further 
education, in addition to the special institutions for deaf and dumb, 
blind, and backward children. 
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Employment 

No child under the age of 13 may be employed, and in any case 
he must be furnished with a school-leaving certificate. Moreover, 
no child under 14 may work for more than 6 hours per day, and 
where children are required to attend post-school courses time 
must be allowed for this purpose. Various other restrictions also 
exist as to hours and kinds of work. Employment advice bureaus 
have been established in the towns of Luxemburg, Esch-sur-Alzette, 
and Differdange. Luxemburg is a member of the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations, and has legislation in 
preparation (January 1928) on the lines of the Conventions with 
regard to the employment of children in industry ; and a law regu¬ 
lating juvenile employment in agriculture has been passed. 


Delinquency 

Offenders under the age of 16 may not be condemned to death, 
and other adult penalties imposed on them are subject to modifica¬ 
tion in accordance with a statutory scale. There are no juvenile 
courts. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts wholly or in part on 
behalf of children, the following may be noted :— 

Charitd Matemelle. 

Criche de Luxembourg. 

Croix-Rouge de Luxembourg. 

Fdddration Nationale des Eclaireurs du Luxembourg, 7 Rue Bourbon, 
Luxembourg. 

Foyer de l'Enfant. 

Ligue Contre la Tuberculose. 


Legislation 

The principal current statutes relating to children are as 
follows:— 

Arretf grand-ducal du 7 juillet 1907. (Protection of children.) 

Loi du 6 ddcembre 1876 et les arretds des 26 aoQt 1877 et 7 janvier 1891. 

(Employment of children under 18.) 

Loi scolaire du 10 aofit 1912. (Compulsory education.) 

Loi du 17 decdmbre 1925 conceraant le code des assurance* sociales. 
(Includes maternity benefit.) 
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United States of Mexico 

[North America ] 

(Estados Unidos Mexicanos) 

Capital—Mexico 

T HE United States of Mexico, comprising 28 stales, one federal 
district, and two territories, covers an area of 767,198 square 
miles, and has a population (census of 1921) of 14,234,799, of 
whom over 30 per cent, are Indians and over 40 per cent, of mixed 
bloods. The Indians appear to be decreasing in number, owing 
partly to tribal intermarriage and partly to neglect of their 
children, among whom the mortality rate is said to be about 50 
per cent. The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Since 1917, marriage has been a civil contract, but the Roman 
Catholic Church retains great influence in regard to the state of 
matrimony, as to which see page 576. Increasing attention is 
being paid to the subject of eugenics, and discussions thereon have 
figured in several recent child welfare conferences. Moreover, 
there has been opened at Merida, in the state of Yucatan, a public 
clinic for birth control (Clinica del Control de la Natalidad ), 
largely as the result of the efforts of the American Birth Control 
League United States, post). 

Child Welfare 

Under a presidential decree of 29th December 1924, a Federal 
Board for the Protection of Childhood has been created under the 
education department. The duties of the Board will be to 
establish boards in the several states, to codify existing laws and 
regulations, and study the best manner of securing their enforce¬ 
ment, to draw up new bills for the promotion of child welfare and 
plans for the necessary institutions, to check mendicity, and to 
secure in every way the most effective means for the protection of 
childhood. Much progress has been made, in recent years, with 
regard to child welfare. A school for nurses has been opened. 
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with Government approval, under the auspices of the Mexican 
Red Cross (Association Mexicana de la Cruz Roja, 2a San Geronimo 
14, Mexico City), and numerous infant consultation centres have 
been established under the public health department. The first 
nursery school was opened in Mexico City early in 1925, and 
school children are subject to both medical and psychological 
examination. The first Mexican chapter of the Junior Red Cross 
was formed in the city of San Luis Potosi in 1924. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory between the ages 
of 6 and 12, and the preparatory courses for professional training, 
in the Government schools, are also free. In the Federal district 
and in the two territories, education is controlled by the national 
government, but in the 28 states it is regulated by the state autho¬ 
rities. All told, there are 9715 primary schools (8388 of which 
are public schools), with an aggregate enrolment of about 820,000. 
There is a great shortage of school buildings in the larger centres of 
population. There are also about 2300 private, religious, and 
association schools, with some 140,000 pupils. For secondary 
education, the national and state schools number 36, with about 
5000 pupils, and there are 65 professional schools, with about 
10,000 students. There are also special schools and 2 universities. 
A special children’s library is maintained by the Government 
under the direction of the department of education. Educational 
missions are engaged, in the rural districts, providing instruction 
in elementary subjects and in domestic and industrial work. 

Employment 

The Constitution requires each state to adopt labour laws on 
certain specified lines, but suited to local conditions, and legislation 
tends therefore to vary considerably. One of the most advanced 
laws under this head is that promulgated in the state of Puebla, 
which enacts that no child may be employed in any kind of work 
under the age of 12 ; from 12 to 16, children may not work for 
more than 6 hours per day, or at night, nor may they engage in 
any occupation which is likely to injure their health or morals. 
In any case, employment is subject to a permit from the municipal 
authorities. Moreover, the employer must arrange for his juvenile 
employees to attend educational classes. 
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Delinquency 

No special children’s courts have yet been established, but they 
were strongly advocated by the National Juridical Conference in 
1922, and the question is receiving the attention of the Federal 
Legislature. 


Principality of Monaco [ Europe ] 

(PjUNCIPAUTE DE MONACO) 

Capital—Monaco 

T HE principality of Monaco covers about five miles of the 
Mediterranean littoral, and extends inland about a mile 
and a half. The resident population is about 25,000, but there is 
an influx of some 2,000,000 visitors annually, attracted mainly 
by the famous casino at Monte Carlo. Of the permanent 
population, only about 5000 are Monagasc, the remainder being 
principally of other European nationalities. The predominating 
religion is that of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The legal system is virtually the same as that of France, but in 
relation to such questions as marriage, divorce, and illegitimacy 
it is strongly influenced by Canon Law, q.v. The minimum age 
for marriage is r8 for males and 15 for females. 

Child Welfare 

Practically all work for the welfare and care of children is in 
the hands of various religious orders, and there is little poverty. 
The official Bureau de Bienfaisance and Bureau d’Assistance 
Puilique, however, minister to the needs of children, when 
required. Under a law of 1921, a municipal consultation centre, 
criche, and milk depot are established, with a staff including a 
doctor who is charged with the general supervision of the children’s 
health, and a matron and, if necessary, a midwife. The registra¬ 
tion of nurse-children under 6 years of age is obligatory on both the 
person who boards out the child and the person who takes charge 
of it. 
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Education 

Education is free and obligatory between the ages of 6 and 13, 
and the school system is much the same as in France, save that 
many of the schools are directed by religious orders. There are 
public primary schools for boys and for girls in each of the three 
communes (Monaco, La Condamine, and Monte Carlo). There 
are also, in Monaco, a secondary school for boys and one for girls, 
each with industrial, art, and technical departments, and a lycde 
for boys. The Religieuses du Saint Enfant Jdsus maintain a large 
boarding and day school, and there are many other schools main¬ 
tained by religious Orders, as well as a number of private schools. 


Employment 

As a general rule, children are not employed, but during the 
season, which lasts about three months, those who are capable of 
so doing, in working families, take their part in occupations for 
profit arising out of the ingress of the large visiting population. 


Delinquency 

The amount of juvenile delinquency in the principality is 
negligible, and no special children’s courts have been established. 


Legislation 

The principal laws of the principality having reference to 
children are the following :— 

Ordonnance du 20 janvier 1918, concernant la Creche MunicipaJe. 
Ordonnance du 20 janvier 1918, concernant les Nourrices. 

Loi du 8 juillet 1921, concernant 1 ’CEuvre de la Goutte de Lait. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts for the welfare of children 
are the following :— 

Monaco Hospital. (Maintained under the segis of the Prince, the Maire, 
and other officials; has a midwifery department, and also admits children.) 
Monaco Orphanage. 

Orphanage of the Sitters of St. Vincent de Paul. 
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Kingdom of Nepal [Asia] 

Capital—Katmandu 

T HE kingdom of Nepal has an area of about 54,000 square 
miles,and a population estimated at 5,600,000. Vaccination 
is gradually being introduced. The Gurkhas, who are the 
dominant race, are Hindus. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Among the Gurkhas, the marriage laws resemble those of the 
Hindus (g.v ., page 48), but, among the Newars, every girl while 
still an infant is symbolically married with much ceremony to a 
betel nut, which is afterwards thrown into a sacred stream. As 
the fate of the nut is unknown, a Newari is supposed never to 
become a widow. At the age of puberty, a husband is selected, 
but the woman may, at any moment, divorce herself by placing 
a betel nut under her husband’s pillow and taking her departure. 
Adultery is punished by the imprisonment and fine of both the 
adulteress and her paramour. 

Child Welfare 

Organised work for child welfare does not exist. All families 
of good standing have at least one 6 aid, or medical man, in constant 
attendance, and there are many general practitioners. There are 
several hospitals and dispensaries. 

Education 

Education is provided free by the State, and is encouraged by 
the grants of scholarship and prizes. Boys passing out well are 
sent at the Government’s expense to pursue their education at 
the universities of Northern India or to Japan. There is a centra] 
educational institution, with three departments (English, Sanskrit, 
and Urdu), and 16 branches, or schools, spread over the country. 

Employment 

Slave labour and the slave trade—which comprehended both 
adults and children—were abolished by the Maharajah, Sir Chandra 
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Shum-Shere, after a referendum of the slave-owners, in 1926. At 
the same time a law was passed prohibiting, under heavy penalties, 
the purchase or sale of any human being. 

Kingdom of the Netherlands 

[Europe , Asia, America ] 

(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden—Holland) 

Capital — The Hague (Den Haag) 

T HE kingdom of the Netherlands covers a land area of 12,582 
square miles, and has a population (census of 1920) of 
6,865,314, of whom 2,377,165 are under 16 years of age. The 
birth-rate is (1924) 24-9 per 1000 of the population, and the 
infantile mortality rate 51-2 per 1000 live births. Both the birth¬ 
rate and infantile mortality rate have shown a steady decline during 
the past four decades, though the decrease in the latter is most 
marked, and it is now the lowest in all Europe. The per¬ 
centage of still-births to total births is (1920) 3-26, and the rate of 
maternal deaths from puerperal fever is (1920) 2-4 per 1000 live 
births—probably the lowest rate of maternal mortality in the 
world. The illegitimate birth-rate is (1923) 19-1 per 1000 total 
births. Registration of births and of still-births within 3 days is 
compulsory. Children must be vaccinated before they are admitted 
to any school. The Dutch Reformed Church has 2,826,633 
adherents, and the Roman Catholic Church 2,447,583. There are 
also 832,162 Protestants not associated with the Reformed Church, 
and 115,222 Jews. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females, but parent’s or guardian’s consent is necessary until the 
age of 21. The principal grounds for divorce are adultery, wilful 
or malicious desertion, unnatural offences, and imprisonment for 
life. Legally, marriage is prohibited between the adulterer and 
the person with whom he is proved to have committed the offence, 
but there is some doubt as to whether this prohibition is enforced. 
Legitimate per subsequent matrimonium is recognised. The open 
display of means for the prevention of conception is liable to incur 
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a penalty. Nevertheless, private initiative in the Netherlands was 
responsible for the first organised birth-control work in the world, 
and instruction of mothers in methods of birth-control is carried on, 
by midwives and nurses, in (1927) 27 towns under the segis of the 
Neo-Malthusian League ( Nieuw-Malthusiaansche Bond), which 
was granted a Royal Charter of Public Utility in 1895. When, 
however, the League submitted (1927) a new constitution to the 
Minister of Justice, as is required by law, for approval, this was 
refused. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work owes much to voluntary initiative, which 
has been consistently supported by the Government and by public 
authorities. In the larger towns, courses in puericulture are avail¬ 
able for mothers, under the municipal medical service, together 
with infant consultation centres and milk depots. In Amsterdam 
the child welfare work is under the direct control of the Govern¬ 
ment, but in Rotterdam it is maintained by a voluntary associa¬ 
tion, under the supervision of the communal authoiities, with 
grants from public funds, and this system has been extended to 
other towns. The care of orphaned and destitute children devolves 
primarily on private charity, and the Poor Law Acts (1854 and 
1912) imply the principle that the State should only intervene 
when private charity fails. All private and religious institutions, 
however, must be registered before they can collect funds. Boarded- 
out children are subject to police supervision, and no person may 
accept a child, for reward, without due authorisation from the 
public health authorities, and such authorisation is only granted 
on an undertaking by the proposed foster-parents that they will 
acknowledge the authority of all the child welfare agencies in the 
commune. Special homes for unmarried mothers and their 
infants have been established, in several towns, by the Women’s 
Mutual Aid Society (Onderlinge Vrouzuenbescherming). Working 
women are legally entitled to a total leave of absence, before and 
after confinement, of eight weeks, and adequate opportunities must 
be allowed, during working hours, for nursing mothers to feed their 
children. There are several open-air schools for children of 
tubercular tendency. These institutions, which are both curative 
and educational, were founded by private initiative, but receive 
State or communal assistance. The Compulsory Education Act 
gives authority to the communes to provide food and clothing for 
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needy children. In some of the larger towns, school baths have 
been installed, school physicians and nurses appointed, and dental 
treatment arranged for. 

Education 

Education, in every grade, is under the control and supervision 
of the State, through the Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences, 
which, in 1919, was created to take over this function from the 
Ministry of the Interior. Elementary education" is compulsory 
between the ages of 7 and 13, and, though not entirely free, is 
subject to the payment of small fees from which exemption may 
be obtained on grounds of poverty. In addition to the public 
elementary and infant schools, there are many private schools of 
similar grade. Secondary education is given in public and in 
private schools, some of the latter being endowed by the Govern¬ 
ment or by provincial and communal authorities. Higher education 
is provided through grammar schools and higher schools, which 
may be maintained or assisted by the Government, and through the 
4 public universities, 1 technical university, and I private uni¬ 
versity. The number and enrolment of the various schools are 
as follows: 


T\{>e of School 

NumLer. 

Enrolment. 

High school of commerce .... 

I 

5 6 S 

Classical schools (public) .... 
Working people’s School- 

34 

3,526 

555 


Navigation schools ... 

12 

1,160 

Middle class schools ..... 

160 

24,234 

Elementary schools : 


Public ... . . 

3>437 

6504.59 

Private ...... 

2,510 

461,370 

Infant schools : 



Public ...... 

1,620 

35,600 

Private ...... 

3476 

l,I »457 


Employment 

No child under the age of 14 may be employed in industry, nor 
may any young person (under 16) be employed for more than 8 hours 
a day and 45 hours a week, or on Sundays. There are also many 
limitations as to the character and conditions of employment, as, 
e.g., no boy under 15 may stoke or mind an engine, girls under 16 
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may not work at hot calender-rolling or ironing machines in 
laundries, and girls may not be employed in places used also as 
bedrooms. All employment of juveniles is subject to medical 
examination. Leave of absence from school is granted, under 
certain conditions, to enable children over 11 years of age to take 
part in agricultural, horticultural, or stock-raising work. The 
Netherlands is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, and has ratified the conventions with regard to 
a minimum age for employment in industry and at sea, but not that 
with regard to agriculture, 


Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 18) are brought before special courts, 
each of which is presided over by a specially appointed judge. The 
delinquents are generally placed on probation, under supervision, 
or sent to reformatory institutions. In cases, however, where the 
charge is such as to warrant imprisonment for more than one year, 
the judge of the children’s court acts as judge-examiner. A 
special body of children’s police has been formed in Amsterdam 
for the supervision of truant, unmanageable, vagrant, immoral, and 
physically neglected children. With the consent of their parents 
or guardians, the greater number of the children arrested are sent 
to the communal consultation centres, where they undergo psycho¬ 
logical examination. Those apparently mentally defective are 
sent to institutions for treatment and care, while the others are 
brought before the juvenile courts. Civil capital punishment was 
abolished in 1870. 

Legislation 

Among legislation relating to children, the following statutes 
may be noted :— 

Besluit houdende bekendmaking van den tekst der Arbeidswet 1919, 
zooals die wet sedert is gewijzigd. (Decree promulgating the text 
of the Labour Act, 1919, as amended 21st July 1922.) 

Wet van den jden Juli 1921, houdende invoering van den kinderrechter 
en van de ondertoezichtstelling van minderjarigen. (Law of jth 
July 1921, dealing with the appointment of children’s magistrates and 
with the supervision of minors.) 

Besluit van den 3den December 1921, ter bekendmaking van den tekst 
der Leerplichtwet—wet van 7 Juii 1900—zooals die wet is gewijzigd 
bij de wetten van 31 December 1920, en 15 October 1921. (Decree 
promulgating the text of the Compulsory Education Act on 7th July 
1900, as amended by Acts of 31st December 1920 and 15th October 
1921. Dated 3rd December 1921.) 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
Among the principal voluntary efforts which have as their 
object the care and protection of child life, or include such object 
within their scope, the following may be noted :— 

Kinderbescherming Bureau, Amsterdam. 

Maatschappij tot nut van’t Algemeen (Society of Public Welfare ; engage* 
largely in educational reform), Rotterdam. 

Maatschappij van Weldadigheid (Society of Charity), Frederiksoord, and 
elsewhere. 

Nationale Vrouwenraad (National Council of Women), Den Haag (The 
Hague). 

Nederlandsche Padvinders (Boy Scouts), 10 Servaasbolwcrk, Utrecht. 

Nedcrlandschc Roode Kruis (Netherlands Red Cross j affiliated to the 
Union Internationale de Secours aux Enfants, Geneva), 27 Princesse- 
gracht, Den Haag (The Hague). 

Nieuw-Malthu6iaansche Bond (Neo-Malthusian League), 22 Steengracht, 
Den Helder (Helder). 

Onderlinge Vrouwenbescherming (Women’s Mutual Aid Society ; main¬ 
tains homes for unmarried mothers and their infants), Den Haag (The 
Hague). 


Colony of Curasao [West Indies ] 

Seat of Government—Willemstad 

The colony of Curasao, comprising two groups of islands, covers 
a land area of about 403 square miles, and has a population (census 
of 1921) of 54,963. The birth-rate is 23-9 per 1000. The 
Roman Catholic religion predominates. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 15 for 
females, but in exceptional cases these minimunis may be waived. 

Education 

There are 40 schools, with about 7100 pupils. 


Territory of Dutch East India [Asia] 

(Nederlandsch Oost Indie) 

Seat of Administration — Batavia , Java 

The territory of Dutch East India, which is under the direct 
sovereignty of the Netherlands, covers an area of about 733,642 
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square miles, and has a population (census of 1920) of 49,3 50,834, 
as follows :— 


Colony or Territory. 

j Area 

j (Square Miles). 

Population. 

Java and Madura . 

50.745 

34,984,171 

Sumatra .... 

163^38 

S, 8 5 -»* 35 

Riau-Lmgga Archipelago 

. 12,506 

223,122 

Banca .... 

4,549 

1 54 > I 4 1 

Billiton .... 

1,873 

68,582 

Borneo .... 

. 206,810 

1,626,001 

Celebes 

72,679 

3,108,337 

Moluccas .... 

30,168 

427,211 

New Guinea 

160,692 

195,460 

Timor Archipelago 

. 26,410 

1,146,660 

Bali and Lombok . 

4,072 

1,565,014 


The population is divided legally into two classes—Europeans and 
persons assimilated with them, and natives and persons assimilated 
with them. The former generally live under the laws of their 
mother-country, while in regard to the latter, who form the vast 
majority, native customs and institutions are respected as far as is 
practicable. Registration of births and still-births is obligatory 
only on Europeans and native Christians, but as no reliable enumera¬ 
tion of the latter appears to be available, birth-rates and infantile 
mortality rates cannot be given. The following official figures, 
relating to the year 1921, are, however, supplied :— 



Births 


Territories. 

Legitimate Illegitimate 

Deaths uDdcr 2 Years. 

Java and Madura 

4321 1 186 

Stiil-birtht (included in aboi ) 

4 ° 3 


6? | // 


Other Territories 

! 35 6 5 1 

Still-births (included w above) 

160 


_ 3 6 ! 6 



The majority of the natives are Mohammedans, but several 
millions have embraced Christianity, and there are some 600 
Christian missionaries at work, mostly representing the Dutch 
Reformed and the Roman Catholic churches. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Subject to the general principle stated above, the condition of 
marriage is regulated by Dutch law. Legitimatio per subsequent 
matrimonium obtains, and there is also a system of formal c recogni¬ 
tion ’ by the father of children born out of wedlock. 

Child Welfare 

Voluntary effort has done much to promote child welfare work 
during recent years. Several infant consultation bureaus and 
relief centres are maintained under the aegis of the Dutch National 
Council of Women {Nationals Vrouzoenraad'), and the Board of 
Health for Bandoeng, Java, has opened a consultation bureau. 
There are numerous orphanages maintained by religious orders 
and by private philanthropy with Government aid. 

Education 

The Government maintains a variety of primary schools, 
secondary schools, and a number of technical and special schools. 
There are also many private schools of similar grades to the public 
schools. Details will be found in the table in The International 
Year Book of Child Care and Protection , 1924, page 260. 

Employment 

Under a Decree dated 1925, no child under 12 may be employed 
in any work or for any undertaking between S p.m. and 5 a.m., nor 
at all in factories, work places, and in certain specified kinds of work. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the more important voluntary efforts on behalf of 
children the following may be noted :— 

Batavian Children’s Holiday Colony (Bataviasche Kinder-vacantie-Kolonie), 
Batavia. 

Dutch Indies Red Cross (Centraal Comite in Nederlandsch-lndie van de 
Vereeniging Het Nederlandsch Roode Krais) (affiliated to the Save 
the Children Fund International Union), Batavia. 

Orange-Nassau Society for the Advancement of Christian Life and Help 
to Youth (Oranje-Nassau Gesticht), Magelang, Kcdoe. 

Orphans’ Union (Vereeniging tot weczen-verpleging), Padang. 

Protestant Orphanage (Protestantsch weeshuis), Semarang. 

Roman Catholic Orphanage (Romosch-Katholick weeshuis), Semarang. 
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Colony of Surinam [South America ] 

(Dutch Guiana) 

Capital—P aranaribo 

The colony of Surinam covers an area of 4 6,060 square miles, 
and has an enumerated population (census of 1921) of 113,181, to 
which must be added an unknown number of Indians living in 
the forests. The birth-rate, among the enumerated population, 
is 31-5 per rooo. The most numerous religious body is the 
Moravian (29,233 adherents), others being the Roman Catholic 
(22,140), Hindu (21,500), Mohammedan (15,431), and Reformed 
and Lutheran (ir,ooo). 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The Roman Catholic, Hindu, and Mohammedan populations 
observe the laws of their own religions, as to which see pages 576, 
48, and 580. Dutch civil law also operates. Among the natives, 
polygamy is common, but the Government and the Christian 
missionaries are endeavouring to reduce the practice. Moreover, 
the Government medical officers and the missionaries are making 
combined efforts to improve the sexual hygiene of the community. 


Child Welfare 

Various activities for the care and protection of children are 
carried on by the religious communities, the Moravian Brethren 
and the Roman Catholic Church being the most prominent in this 
connection. The Government subsidises their orphanages and 
homes, and also maintains an almshouse of its own. 


Education 

There are 35 public schools, with about 5000 pupils, and 45 
private schools, with an enrolment of about 8000. There is also 
a Government normal school. 
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Republic of Nicaragua 

^Central America ] 

(Repi 5 blica de Nicaragua) 


Capital—Managua 

T HE area of the republic of Nicaragua is estimated at 51,660 
square miles, while the population is (census of 1920) 
638,119 and appears to be increasing rapidly. The predominating 
religion is the Roman Catholic. 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The state of marriage is regulated by Canon Law, q.v. 


Child Welfare 

The Nicaraguans are said to be fond of children, but much 
ignorance prevails among the poorer classes. Child welfare 
work is in a nascent stage, but a day nursery has been established 
in connection with the San Pablo Hospital, at Bluefields, and for 
three months in 1924 the Ministry of Health engaged two 
physicians, one in the city of Managua and one in Leun, to 
care for children under 6 who were suffering severely from 
epidemic disease. Consultations were held daily, medicines were 
issued free, and public lectures on infant hygiene were given. 
Under a Government insurance scheme an allowance is payable to 
mothers during sii weeks before and four weeks after confinement, 
provided that no work is done, during that period, which might 
impair the health of either mother or child. The flattening of 
children’s heads, which was formerly customary among certain 
tribes, appears to have died out. 


Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, and the university 
courses are also free. There are 356 elementary schools, 10 
secondary schools, and 3 universities. Until recently, all public 
instruction was in the hands of Orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church. By means of Government scholarships, students are sent 
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to the United States to study education and horticulture. All 
boys are liable to a year’s military service on reaching the age of 
17. The late President of the Republic (Sig. Solorzano), in his 
inaugural message on 1st January 1925, expressed his desire to 
maintain a higher budget for educational services, ‘ so that the 
needs of our increasing school population may be adequately met.’ 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in industry is 12 years, 
but no child under 15 may be employed unless he has completed 
the elementary school course. No child under 15 and no female 
of any age may be employed in industry between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
Nicaragua is a member of the International Labour Office, but no 
information as to ratification of the conventions relating to juvenile 
employment has been received by the Office. 


Kingdom of Norway [Europe] 

(Norge) 

Capital — Oslo 1 

T HE kingdom of Norway covers an area of 124.,964. square 
miles, and has a population (census of 1920) of 2,649,775. 
Of this number, 904,116 are children aged 15 and under. The 
live birth-rate is (1923) 23 per 1000 of the population, and has 
shown a marked tendency to decrease since the end of last century, 
which closed with a five-years average rate of 30-44. The 
infantile mortality rate is (1921) 54-3 per xooo live births, and the 
illegitimate birth-rate is (1923) 68-6 per rooo live births. The 
infantile mortality rate among illegitimates is 97-5 per rooo 
illegitimate births; among legitimates alone, 50-8 per 1000 
legitimate births. Registration of births and still-births is com¬ 
pulsory within 1 month, and accoucheurs are under obligation to 
report all births to the health authorities within 8 days. Vaccina¬ 
tion is not obligatory by statute, but (subject to certain exceptions) 
a vaccination certificate is a condition of confirmation, marriage, 

1 The name of the Norwegian capital was changed from Christiania to the 
ancient name of Osi <5 on 1st January 1925. 
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and admission to schools and vocational training institutes. The 
Evangelical Lutheran is the dominant religion. 

Marriage, Diyorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for marriage is 18 for females and 20 
for males, but the consent of parent or guardian is necessary up 
to the age of 21 in either case. Both civil and religious marriage 
obtains at the option of the parties concerned. The principal 
impediments to marriage are consanguinity and affinity (which is 
extended to include close relationship by a previous marriage), 
mental disease, and communicable syphilis. The principal 
grounds for divorce are adultery, wilful exposure of the other 
spouse to venereal disease, and imprisonment for 3 years or more; 
or by agreement between the parties after 1 year’s legal separation, 
otherwise after 2 years’ legal separation or 3 years’ informed 
separation. In disposing of the children of divorced or separated 
couples, the welfare of the children is considered first, but both 
parents are obliged to contribute to the expenses of maintenance 
and education. An illegitimate child must be supported according 
to the means of the better-situated parent, and maintained until 
the child’s sixteenth year, and if necessary, beyond. The child 
inherits through the father as well as through the mother. Where 
the paternity of a child cannot be determined, two or more men, 
any one of whom may possibly be the father, may be ordered to 
contribute to the support of the child. A guardian may be, and 
usually is, provided for an illegitimate child. Children bom out 
of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their 
parents. There is no statutory prohibition of the teaching or 
practice of contraception per se, but it is generally held to be pro¬ 
hibited under the statutes dealing with indecent publications and 
articles. 

Child Welfare 

Communal care for the child in Norway dates from the opening 
of the first children’s home, at Trondhjem, in 1637. There are 
nr children’s homes (of which 15 are under municipal auspices, 
5 are self-supporting, the remainder being maintained by voluntary 
contributions and by endowment). These institutions are all 
under the general supervision of a national body (Norges LandsUg 
for Bame- og Ungdomsforsorg ), which also controls all work for 
the welfare of young people. During recent years, much activity 
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has taken place in the promotion of ante-natal and infant welfare 
clinics, and special attention has been given to combating tuber¬ 
culosis, which is responsible for a death-rate of 2 per 1000 of 
the population. The Norwegian Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
which is a voluntary organisation functioning under the segis of 
the Ministry of Social Affairs, has established a number of sanatoria, 
and pays special attention to pre-tubercular cases among children. 
The employment of women within six weeks after confinement is 
prohibited, and no woman may be refused exemption from work 
during the four weeks before confinement. A system of mothers’ 
pensions is in operation. Periodical medical examination of school 
children does not obtain, but all the higher schools have medical 
officers attached to them, and the elementary schools are provided 
with such officers at the option of the local authorities. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory between the ages of 6 \ in 
towns and 7 in rural districts, and 14. The schools are maintained 
by the municipalities with State aid, and attendance is free. There 
are 5999 public elementary schools in rural districts, with about 
300,000 pupils; and 3379 classes in towns, with about 97,000 
pupils. There are also 113 secondary schools, of which 15 are 
maintained by the State and 88 by the communes, the aggregate 
enrolment being about 21,000. In addition, there are numerous 
private schools, normal schools, technical and agricultural schools. 
Continuation schools are provided for young persons of between 
15 and 18, and there is a university at Oslo. Many of the 
public schools have baths attached. Kindergartens are available 
for children under the school attendance age, and there are special 
schools for deaf, dumb, blind, crippled, and mentally defective 
children. 


Employment 

The minimum age for employment is 14; on board ship, 15 ; 
as an engine-room boy, 17 ; and as a stoker or coal trimmer, 18. 
Moreover, no child may be employed between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
Norway is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, but has not yet (January 1928) formally ratified 
the convention with regard to a minimum age for employment in 
industry. 
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Delinquency 

There are no juvenile courts, but delinquents under 16 are dealt 
with under a special code, and are generally boarded out under 
supervision, or sent to a reformatory school, of which schools there 
are io. No child under 14 may be sentenced to imprisonment. 
The death penalty does not exist. 

Legislation 

Legislation relating to the care and protection of children in¬ 
cludes the following Acts •— 

Lov on arbeiderbeskyttelse 1 industrielle virksomheter. (Act respecting 
protection of workers in industrial undertakings, i8th September 
1915, amended 11th July 1919 ) 

Lov om forsorg for barn. (Act respecting the care of children, 10th Apnl 

1 9 I S ) 

Lov om sykeforsikring (Acts respecting sickness insurance, of 1915, 
1917, and 1920) 

Midlertidig lov om tillaegsunderstottelse for sykepenge- og familiebidrags 
berettigede lfelge lov om sykeforsikring av 6 august 1915, mcd tillaegslov 
av 15 juni 1917 (Provisional Act supplementing the benefits to 
persons entitled to sickness benefit and family allowances m pursuance 
of the Sickness Insurance Act, 23rd July 1918) 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts, wholly or in part, on 
behalf of children, the following nny be noted :— 

Forenmgen for Blindc, 016 

Norges Rode Kors (Norwegian Red Cross], \\ Akersgaten, Oslo 

Norske Komite for International Barneforsorg (Norwegian International 
Save the Children Fund), 102 Drammensveren, 0616 

Norske Kvinders Sanitetsforening (Norwegian Children's League of 
Health), Osl6 

Norsk Speidergutforbund (Norwegian Boy Scouts Association), 15 
Rosenkrantzgarten, Osl6 

Norske Speiderpike forbund (Norwegian Girl Guides Association), 6 Fm- 
neglrdsgt, Bergen. 


Svalbard [Europe] 

(Spitsbergen) 

Principal mining camp—Longyear ‘ City' 

The archipelago of Svalbard has an area of about 25,000 square 
miles. The population consist* mainly of persons engaged in the 

M 
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mining industry, and numbers (1922) 980 in the winter and 1503 
in the summer. No information is available as to the conditions 
of child life. 


Sultanate of Oman [Asia] 

Capital—Muscat 

T HE Sultanate of Oman has an area of 82,000 square miles, 
and a population estimated at 500,000, chiefly Arabs. The 
mass of the population is poor. 

The Government does not record any statistics relating to child 
life, nor is specific information on this subject available from any 
other source. 


Republic of Panama 

[Central America ] 

(Republica de Panama) 

Capital—Panama 

T HE republic of Panama has an area of 32,380 square miles, 
and a population estimated at (1921) 442,486. These 
figures exclude the Panama Canal Zone, as to which see under 
United States, page 547. The birth-rate is (1925) 27*1 per 
1000, and more than two-thirds of the births are illegitimate. 
No statistics of infantile mortality are available for the whole 
republic, but in the city of Panama the rate is (1923) 138-88 per 
1000 births, and in Colon 115-66 per 1000. The predominating 
religion is Roman Catholicism. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Taking the country as a whole, the marriage rate is low (less 
than 2 per 1000 of the population per annum), and the number of 
unmarried unions is very large. The legal minimum age for 
marriage is 14 for males and 12 for females. Illegitimate children 
do not appear to suffer any disabilities. 
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Child Welfare 

Child welfare work has been in operation in Panama city since 
1917, under the Red Cross. About 1000 infants are dealt with 
per year, and the pre-natal clinic attached to the Santo Tomas 
Hospital deals with about 900. The work is subsidised by the 
Government. There are several State-aided voluntary institu¬ 
tions for the care of orphans and other dependent children, but 
there are no children’s hospitals. In Cristobal-Colon child welfare 
work was inaugurated in 1919, when a visiting nurse was assigned 
to this office. This nurse, or her assistant, visits each new-born 
child, and gives the mother instructions as to proper care and food; 
and if the parents are indigent, food is provided for the mother 
and child for a limited period. There is one welfare centre in 
operation in this city, dealing with over 3000 cases per year. This 
work is subsidised by the municipality of Coldn, and is carried on 
under the auspices of the Cristobal Women’s Club. 

Education 

Elementary education is obligatory on all children from 7 to 
15 years of age. There are 339 Government schools, with an 
enrolment of 35,25 5. All schools are co-educational. There are 
also a university, a school of arts and crafts, a normal school for girls, 
and about 20 private educational institutions. Many young men 
and women are being educated in Europe and in the United States, 
at the cost of the Government. 

Employment 

Apart from the compulsory school attendance law, there appear 
to be no limitations with regard to the employment of children. 
The republic is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, but does not appear to have ratified the con¬ 
ventions with regard to juvenile employment. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts (many of them State- 
aided) for the welfare of children are the following :—■ 

Asilo de la Iafancia, Panama City. 

Asilo de Malambo de Us Hermanas de U Caridad, Panama City. 

Asilo de Maria Auxiliadora, Panama City. 

Cruz Roja Nacional de Panama (Panama Red Crosi), Panama City. 
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Departamento de Puericultura (Child Welfare Department), Panama City. 
Hospicio de Huerfanos, Panama City. 

La Santa Familia, Hermaaas de la Caridad, Panama City. 


Republic of Paraguay 

\South America] 

(Republica del Paraguay) 

Capital—Asuncion 

P ARAGUAY has an area of 75,700 square miles, and a popu¬ 
lation of about 800,000. Vital statistics for the whole country 
are lacking, but the following are available for Asuncidn (1925) : 
Birth-rate, 27-9 per 1000 of the population; illegitimate births, 70-56 
per cent, of total; infantile mortality, 151-5 per 1000 births ; still¬ 
births (not included in infantile mortality), 54 per 1000 live-births. 
The great majority of the inhabitants are of Indian descent, and the 
habits of the people are more primitive than in the more advanced 
neighbouring republics. Vaccination is not compulsory, but 
facilities are provided free in the large towns. The Roman Catholic 
is the established religion of the State. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

A civil ceremony alone gives validity to a marriage, but religious 
ceremonies are general. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is of recent development, but the Paraguayan 
Red Cross (Cruz Roja Paraguaya, 132 Calla Humaitl, Asuncion) 
is turning its active attention to the matter. Among the activities 
of this organisation may be cited the anti-tuberculosis dispensary, 
the campaign against venereal disease, and the promotion of physical 
exercises and athletics, all of which have an intimate bearing on the 
question of child welfare. More directly associated with children 
themselves are the Junior Red Cross (founded in 1923) and the 
Boy Scouts Association affiliated thereto, both of which work in 
dose co-operation with the educational authorities. 

In view of the increasing rates of infantile mortality and still¬ 
births, the statistical department of the Government published, in 
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1926, a survey of the question as a preliminary to measures for com¬ 
bating these conditions. In the introduction to this document it 
is pointed out that statistics of infantile mortality for Asunci6n 
reveal evils which could be extirpated by proper action, f.g. syphilis, 
tetanus, lack of health, education, under-nourishment, abortion 
(whether deliberate or accidental), and illegitimacy. 

Education 

Education is in a backward state, and about 60 per cent, of the 
whole population is illiterate. Education is, however, legally 
free and nominally compulsory, but schools are not everywhere 
available. The ages for compulsory school attendance have been 
fixed by a law of November 1924, at 7 to 14 in the larger towns 
and 9 to 14 in small towns and rural districts. There are (1924) 
601 public and 31 private elementary schools, at which boys and 
girls are taught in separate sessions (which are sometimes classified 
as separate schools). The total enrolment is 88,514. In addition 
there are 6 norma) schools and an unstated number of c secondary' 
schools which provide a six-years course leading up to the bachelor’s 
degree at the university. 


Employment 

No regulations with regard to juvenile employment appear to 
have been made other than those implied in the new compulsoiy 
school attendance law, supra. The republic is, however, a member 
of the International Labour Office of the League of Nations, 
and a recommendation for approval of the ratification of the con¬ 
vention with regard to a minimum age for employment in industry 
is (January 1928) before the Government. Special attention is 
being devoted to the question of vocational training in agriculture. 


Kingdom of Persia [Asia] 

(Iran) 

Capital—Teheran 


T HE kingdom of Persia has an area of approximately 628,000 
square miles, and a population of between 8,000,000 and 
10,000,000, of whom, it is estimated, some 3,000,000 are nomads 
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—Arabs, Turks, Kurds, Leks, Baluchis, Gipsies, and Lurs. Infant 
mortality is very high, owing to the prevalence of child marriage 
and excessive maternity from puberty onwards, and of venereal 
disease. The majority of the people are Shi’a Mohammedans, 
but the Sunni Mohammedans are represented by about 800,000 
adherents, and there are smaller numbers of Parsees, Jews, Armen¬ 
ians, Nestorians, and of Baha’is, who attach special importance to 
the care and training of children. 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage and divorce are regulated by the various religious 
faiths. Owing to the multiplicity of wives allowed by the Moham¬ 
medan religion, illegitimacy is rare. Childhood marriage is pre¬ 
valent, and it is no uncommon thing for a girl to be married by the 
time she is 9 years of age. During recent years a growing desire 
for educated wives has led to a decrease in these child marriages, 
and girls are sometimes allowed to remain at school until 13 or 
even 16 years of age. The Baha’is have set themselves against 
child marriage, and they are monogamous. 


Child Welfare 

The Mothers’ Union of England has recently established a 
representative at Kerman to initiate the work of child welfare. 
She is an educated Armenian woman, and a trained nurse, and is 
working in conjunction with the representatives of the Church 
Missionary Society. Many of the child patients admitted to 
the hospitals of the Church Missionary Society for operations 
suffer from mutilation arising from conjugal relations during 
immaturity. The municipality of Teheran maintains an orphanage 
for boys and girls in connection with the public assistance service. 
Associated with this institution is a hospital of 18 beds. 

Education 

During recent years, education has shown a tendency to develop 
on European lines, and the education of girls has been advanced. 
It is estimated that there are now about 50 schools in Persia, with 
an enrolment of some 4000 pupils. The madrasth (‘ place of 
lessons ’), or its more primitive form, the maktab (‘ place of the 
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book *), continues to be the national school, supported by the 
State- It does not, however, provide any Western education, 
limiting its curriculum to religion, Persian and Arabic literature, 
and some Persian science. There are many of these schools through¬ 
out the country. Private tutors are employed in all families which 
can afford them. The opening of education for girls has done 
much to improve their lot. Whereas, formerly, the girl passed 
direct from babyhood to womanhood at the age of 7, she has now, 
if permitted by her parents, a few years of comparative freedom, 
with games and lessons, in which she generally evinces a keen and 
intelligent interest. 

For boys and young men there are a polytechnic with European 
professors, and the French school of the Alliance Fran^aise. 
Government employees are taxed i per cent, of their salaries for 
the maintenance of the Government schools. 

Employment 

Under a Decree of the Governor-General of the province of 
Kerman and Beluchistan, dated December 1923, boys under 8 
and girls under 10 may not be employed in carpet factories ; boys 
and girls must work in separate workshops, and the employment of 
male supervisors in girls’ workshops is prohibited. Hours of work 
are limited to 8 hours per day. Comfortable and suitable seats 
must be provided for women and children so that they may work 
in normal positions. The cramped and strained positions formerly 
tolerated were found to produce rickets, bent arms, knock-knees, 
and, in girls, pelvic deformity. Persia is a member of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office of the League of Nations, but does not 
appear to have ratified the conventions with regard to juvenile 
employment. 

Vocational training is provided for the inmates of the Govern¬ 
ment orphanage {ante, ‘ Child Welfare ’) in the following crafts : 
engraving, smith’s work, weaving, stocking-making, shoemaking, 
and sewing. The girls are also taught carpet-weaving. More¬ 
over, a certain number of the orphans attend the Government 
workshops to learn engineering and other crafts. 
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Republic of Peru 

[South America ] 

(Republica del Peru) 

Capital—Lima 

T HE republic of Peru covers an area of 722,461 square miles. 

There has been no census since 1876, but the civilised popula¬ 
tion is estimated at about 5,550,000, in addition to which there is 
an unknown number of uncivilised Indians. The following vital 
statistics are available for the city of Lima (1926) : population, 
250,000, including 80,000 children under 6 ; birth-rate, 37 per 
1000 of the population ; infantile mortality rate, 237 per 1000 
births. Registration of births within 8 days, and notification to 
the public health authority of both live-births and still-births, are 
compulsory. All children must be vaccinated. The Roman 
Catholic religion is the religion of the State, but (since 1920) reli¬ 
gious liberty has obtained. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 16 for females and 18 for 
males, with parent’s consent, or 21 for either sex without such 
consent. The principal impediments to marriage are—consan¬ 
guinity, adoption (not only so far as concerns the adopter himself 
or herself, but also his or her widowed husband or wife), ecclesi¬ 
astical orders and vows of chastity (unless they have been annulled), 
murder, or complicity in the murder, of the husband or wife of the 
other party, impotence, insanity and other mental defects. Divorce 
does not exist, but separation may be obtained on grounds of the 
adultery of the woman, concubinage or notorious incontinence of 
the husband, cruelty, incompatibility, chronic contagious disease, 
etc. The children are entrusted to the party who has sued for the 
separation. Children born out of wedlock are legitimised by the 
subsequent intermarriage of their parents. There is no specific 
law against the teaching or practice of contraception, but the use of 
objects with this intention is prohibited. 
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Child Welfare 

The Children’s Protection Society {Junta de la Defensa del Nino) 
is an official organisation, deriving support from a Government grant 
representing half the revenue of the amusements tax. Its aim 
is to foster the protection and welfare of children in all ways. 
Child welfare work is being developed under the a-gis of the 
Child Welfaie Board, founded in 1922, and of the Peruvian Red 
Cross ( Sociedad Peruana de Id Cruz Roja, 349 Melchormalo, Lima). 
There are Government milk stations for necessitous children, and 
similar institutions are maintained by the Children’s Protection 
Society and the Auxiliary Society, which also provides a dispensary 
and kindergarten. The Casa de Convalescencia > in Lima and in 
Callao, provides care and holidays for sickly school children. 
The religious orders maintain institutions for the care of orphaned 
and destitute children. School dental clinics with free treatment 
have been established in Lima and Callao, with compulsory dental 
examination every six months. ‘ Mothers’ Day,’ which it is proposed 
to make an annual festival, was inaugurated on Easter Day, 1924, 
by the Child Welfare Board, prizes being awarded mothers having 
the greatest number of healthy offspring, for breast-feeding, etc. 
The employment of women is prohibited during the twenty days 
preceding and the torty days following childbirth, and the 
employer is bound to pay 60 per cent, of wages during this period. 
Moreover, where women over 18 are employed, provision must 
be made for the reception and care of their children during the 
first year after birth, and the employer must allow mothers time 
to nurse their children. 


Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. There are 3338 elementary schools, with about 
200,000 pupils, and 29 Government high schools, with about 7000 
pupils. There are also many private schools, particularly or 
secondary grade. Besides the ancient JJn'wersidad de San Marcos 
(1551) at Lima, there are 3 modem universities and a ‘Uni¬ 
versity of technical schools ’ (1921), comprising schools of engineer¬ 
ing. agriculture, industrial arts, commerce, and pedagogy. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment is 12, subject to certain 
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educational requirements and to a medical certificate of fitness. No 
child under 14 may work for more than 6 hours per day and 33 
hours per week, and no young person under 18 (or woman) for 
more than 8 hours per day and 45 hours per week. Night work 
is prohibited under the age of 18. Peru is a member of the 
International Labour Office of the League of Nations, but does not 
appear (January 1928) to have ratified the conventions with regard 
to the employment of children. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are committed to a correctional school, at 
Lima, where special attention is paid to education and training. 
The recently formed Peruvian Humanitarian Association advocates 
the creation of children’s courts and the separation of juveniles, 
committed to prison, from adult prisoners. 


Republic of Poland [ Europe] 

(Rzeczposolita Polska) 

Capital—Warsaw [Warszawa') 

T HE republic of Poland covers an area of 146,821 square 
miles, and has a population of (1926) 29,249,000, of whom 
about 12,000,000 are under the age of 18. The birth-rate is 
31-3 per 1000 of the population, the infantile mortality rate 164 
per 1000 births, and the illegitimate birth-rate 100 per rooo total 
births. Registration of births and still-births within 8 days and 
infant vaccination are compulsory. The predominating religion 
is that of the Roman Catholic Church, but the Greek Catholic 
Church also claims many adherents, and there are also numbers 
of members of the Greek Orthodox, Armenian, and Protestant 
Churches. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females with parent’s consent, and 21 in either case without 
such consent. The principal impediments to marriage are 
difference in religion, ordination as a priest, consanguinity, and 
close relationship by marriage. Divorce is only granted where 
the marriage has not been consummated, but separationJ(without 
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leave to contract another marriage) may be obtained on grounds 
of adultery, mental or infectious disease, persistent cruelty, and 
commission of a capital offence. Children born out of wedlock 
may be formally recognised by the father and may be legitimised 
by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents, subject to 
Government sanction. The teaching and practice of methods of 
contraception are forbidden by law. 

Child Welfare 

For a note on the development of child welfare work see The 
International Year Book (1924), page 272. All social welfare work 
(including child welfare) is conducted by the communal authorities 
with Government assistance, and special grants are made for child 
welfare. Medical examination of school children is obligatory. 
There are children’s wards in most of the hospitals, and numerous 
orphanages and children’s homes for various categories of children. 
The Constitution lays it down that the protection of motherhood 
shall be regulated by special Acts, and the Government insurance 
scheme provides the services of a medical practitioner and a mid¬ 
wife, before, during, and after confinement, for wage-earning 
employees. A pregnant woman employed in industry, commerce, 
or trade is entitled to leave of not more than six days monthly, and 
to six weeks’ leave both before and after confinement. 

Education 

Education is free throughout the whole course, and is com¬ 
pulsory from 7 to 14 years of age. There are (1925) 27,414 
elementary schools, of which all but about 400 are public schools, 
with an aggregate of about 3,237,340 pupils. There are also 
198 seminaries (with 27,210 pupils), 31 special schools (4010), 
778 middle schools (219,978), and 829 schools maintained by 
industrial works (94,665). 


Employment 

Under the Constitution, the employment for wages of children 
below the age of 15, and the night work of women and young 
persons in branches of manufacture injurious to their health, and 
the regular employment for wages of children and young persons 
subject to compulsory school attendance, are prohibited. The 
republic is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
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League of Nations, and has ratified the conventions relating to 
juvenile employment. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile courts, with associated juvenile care agencies (under a 
Central Juvenile Care Council controlled by the Ministry of Justice), 
were established in 1919- Criminal proceedings cannot be insti¬ 
tuted against offenders under 13, or against those between 13 and 
17 if they have committed the offence without realising its nature. 
If a minor between 13 and 17 commits a crime, with realisation 
of its nature, he may be committed to a reformatory, or released 
on probation. In no case may the offender be detained in a 
reformatory for a period of less than six months, or more than ten 
years. Minors under 17, found begging, loitering for felonious 
purposes, or misbehaving themselves in any way, may be placed 
on probation or committed to an institution. Special homes and 
hostels for reformatory and educational purposes are being founded. 
The minimum age for sentence to death is 17. 

Voluntary Societies and Institu tions 
Among the principal voluntary efforts for the care and protec¬ 
tion of children are the following :— 

Name of Mary Orphanage Society, Warszawa (Warsaw). 

Polish Boy Scouts Association, 57 in 12, Al. CJjazdow ka, Warszawa 
(Warsaw). 

Polish Red Cross (Polski Czerwony Krzyz), Child Relief Section, affiliated 
to the Union Internationale de Secours aux Enfants), 9 Mazowiecka, 
Warszawa (Warsaw). 

Regeneration Catholic Society of Polish Young People, Zakopane. 

St. Vincent de Paul Association, Warszawa (Warsaw). 

Portuguese Republic 

[Europe , Asia , Africa^ 

(RepiSbuca Portuguesa) 

Capital—Lisbon 

T HE Portuguese republic covers an area of 35,490 square 
miles, and has a population (census of 1920) 0/6,032,991. 
The islands of the Azores and Madeira are regarded as an integral 
part of the republic, and are included in the above figures. The 
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birth-rate is about 27*59 P er IOOO > and the illegitimate birth-rate 
(included in the above computation) 3*57 per 1000 of the popu¬ 
lation. Still-births represent nearly 12 to every 100 live-births. 
The predominating religion is the Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females, with consent of the parent, and 21 years for both seres 
without such consent. Marriage is prohibited within certain 
degrees of consanguinity, and to any person suffering from idiocy 
or any contagious incurable complaint, and a guardian or his rela¬ 
tions cannot marry the person under guardianship unless a complete 
year has elapsed since the cessation of the guardianship. Divorce 
is granted to either husband or wife for adultery, cruelty, sentence 
to penal servitude, complete abandonment for a period of three 
years or more, incurable lunacy, mutual separation for two consecu¬ 
tive years, inveterate gambling, and for incurable contagious com¬ 
plaint. The custody of the children is generally given to the 
parent who obtained the divorce, and both parents must contribute 
towards the support of the children according to their means. 
Illegitimate children arc legitimised by the subsequent inter¬ 
marriage of their parents, and in any case both parents are respon¬ 
sible for the care of illegitimate children. The teaching and 
practice of contraception are prohibited under the Penal Code. 

Child Welfare 

The work of child care and protection has developed consider¬ 
ably on modem lines during recent years. When the religious 
bodies were expelled, following the revolution of 1910, great 
temporary suffering was caused by the loss of the charities main¬ 
tained by them. A system of State care for destitute and orphaned 
children has, however, been developed, and much progress has 
also been made in the provision of infant welfare centres, and in 
other measures for the welfare of child life. Voluntary efforts 
in this direction are encouraged, under the National Federation 
of Child Welfare Institutions. No employed woman may work 
during the four weeks following confinement, and a woman 
may leave her work on production of a doctor’s certificate 
that she will probably be confined within sir weeks. During 
this enforced leave, she is entitled to receive her ordinary wages. 
Moreover, if a woman is nursing her child, the employer is bound 
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to allow her, in addition to the ordinary rest time, two addi¬ 
tional intervals of half an hour each, per day. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory and free between the ages 
of 7 and 15, but children who live more than a mile from a Bchool 
may be exempt. There are about 7000 elementary schools, with 
an enrolment of about 171,000. Secondary education is pro¬ 
vided in about 35 schools, with an enrolment of about 12,000. 
There are also many special schools, private educational establish¬ 
ments, and 3 universities. 

Employment 

The first law relating to the employment of children was passed 
in 1927. It fixes 12 as the minimum age, subject to the child’s 
being able to read and write, and to his obtaining a medical certifi¬ 
cate of fitness ; and between 12 and 14 a child may work for only 
6 hours per day. The republic is a member of the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations, but has not yet (January 
1928) ratified the Washington Convention with regard to the 
employment of children. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile courts have been set up in Lisbon and Oporto under laws 
of 1911 and 192;, to deal with children under the age of 16, 
whether neglected, ill-treated, or delinquent. Each court ( tutoria ) 
consists of a judge, a doctor, and a teacher, and associated with 
it are a psychiatric clinic and an observation home. The minimum 
age for imprisonment is 16, and the civilian death penalty does not 
exist. 


Colony of Angola [Africa] 

Seat of Administration—Loanda 

The colony of Angola covers an area of about 484,800 square 
miles, and has a population estimated at 4,119,000, of whom the 
majority are Bantu negroes. 

Education 

There are 52 Government schools, 7 municipal and 2 private 
schools, with an aggregate enrolment of about 2500. Various 
Christian missions are also at work in the country. 
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Province of the Cape Verde Islands [Africa] 

(Provincia de Cabo Verd£) 

Capital—Praia 

Tie Cape Verde Islands, fourteen in number, cover an area of 
about 1475 square miles, and have an aggregate population of 
(1919) 150,000, of whom 66,583 were under 20 yews of age. 
The hirth-rate is 43 per 1000 of the population, and the infantile 
mortality rate is 367 per 1000 births. Registration of births is 
compulsory within 40 days, and still-births must be notified. Vac¬ 
cination is compulsory before admission to school. The prevailing 
religion is Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The law is the same as in Portugal itself, q.v., page 365. 

Child Welfare 

There is no general child welfare work. Destitute children are 
cared for in Government homes. Children are medically examined 
before admission to school. There are no special children’s 
hospitals, but children are admitted to the general hospitals. 
Orphan and dependent children are protected by public authority 
until a guardian is judicially appointed. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory from 7 to 14 years 
and is maintained by the Government. There are (1919) 7929 
pupils in the schools. There are no special schools for defective 
children. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment is 14 years. There are two 
trade schools for the training of carpenters, stone-cutters, and 
locksmiths. 

Delinquency 

Delinquent children under 14 remain with their parents, but 
are under the supervision of the police. The minimum age at 
which a child may be imprisoned is 14. The civilian death penalty 
does not exist. 
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Colony of Guinea [Africa] 

Chief Port—Bissau 

The colony of Guinea covers an area of about 14,000 iquare 
miles, and has a population estimated at about 289,000. The 
natives have a profound respect for family life, but no specific 
information as to children is available. 

Colony of Portuguese India [Asia] 

Capital—Panjin (Nova-Gda) 

Portuguese India consists of the province of G6a, the settle¬ 
ment of DamSo, and the island of Dui, the 3 areas being isolated 
but regarded as an administrative whole. The aggregate area is 
about 8968 square miles, and the population about 826,290. 

Education 

There are about 150 schools, with some 10,000 pupils all told. 

Settlement of Macao [Asia ] 

(Macau) 

The settlement of Macao has an area of about 4 square miles, 
and a population of about 75,000. 

Education 

Educational work is carried on by Jesuit missionaries. 


Province of Mozambique [Africa] 

(Provincia de Mozambique) 

Capital—Lourengo Marques 

The province of Mozambique, or Portuguese East Africa, has 
an area of about 300,000 square miles, and a population estimated 
at 3,120,000, about 90 per cent, of whom are of Bantu race. Vac¬ 
cination of children is compulsory. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work in a limited degree is carried on by the 
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provincial health service and by voluntary effort. The care of 
orphans devolves upon the provincial administrative service. 

Education 

There are Government and municipal schools in the towns, and 
various Government missions and Christian missionary societies 
are carrying on educational work in the interior. In Louren^o 
Marques there are 15 primary schools, with an enrolment of 
about 2000 children, while about 55 children attend the Lic/u 
National (secondary school). 

Employment 

Native children under 14 may be employed in domestic service; 
between 14 and 19 their labour is subject to the permission and 
the supervision of the Native Affairs Department. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The following organisations include the welfare of children 
within their scope :— 

Anti-Alcoholic League. 

British Relief Fund. 

Central Commission for Social Assistance. 

First of January Educational and Benevolent Society. 

Native Relief Fund. 

Oriental Cross. 

Colony of St. Thomas [Africa] 

(Sao Thome) 

The province of St. Thomas, comprising the island of that name 
and the island of Principe, covers an area of 360 square miles, and 
has a population of about 59,000. The bulk of the population 
are immigrant contract labourers, employed on the cocoa plantations, 
and no information as to conditions of child life is available. 

Settlement of Timor [Asia] 

Pori — Dilly 

The settlement of Timor, comprising the eastern portion of the 
island of that name, covers an area of 7330 square miles, and has 
a population of 377,815. The natives, who are Papuans, are 
pagans in a low state of culture, and no specific information as to 
conditions of child life is available. 
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Kingdom of Rumania [Europe] 

(RomAnia) 

Capital—Bucharest 

T HE kingdom of Rumania has an area of 122,282 square 
miles, including the territories of Banat, Bessarabia, Buko- 
vina, Crisana, Maramuresh, and Transylvania, which were ceded 
by treaty following the World War. The population is estimated 
at 17,393,149. The Rumanian people form the great majority 
of the population. Many foreign stocks are, however, represented 
in the territories which form new Rumania. The birth-rate is 
(1925) 34-8 per 1000 of the population. The majority of the 
population belong to the Greek Orthodox Church, but there are 
nearly one and a half million each of Greek Catholics, Roman 
Catholics, and Protestants. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The legal minimum age for marriage is 18 for females and 21 
for males. Divorce may be granted for cruelty, adultery, and by 
mutual agreement between the parties. Children of unmarried 
parents, who live in permanent union, acquire the status of legiti¬ 
mate children if the parents formally recognise or adopt them. 

Child Welfare 

For details of the rise of the child welfare movement in Rumania, 
see The International Year Book, 1924, pages 278 and 279. Such 
activity falls into two categories, i.e. that which obtains within the 
old boundaries of the kingdom, and that which has been undertaken 
in Transylvania. So far as regards the old kingdom, the work has 
always depended mainly on private initiative. In 1921, however, 
a law was passed, co-ordinating, under the public health authority in 
conjunction with various ministries of the Government, the several 
efforts for the welfare of children, e.g. the Minister for War was 
made responsible for war orphans, the Minister of Labour for all 
matters regarding children in industry, and so on. In Bucharest, 
thanks to the assistance of the Prince Mircia Society, free milk 
depots for mothers and infants are maintained, while criches are 
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supported by charitable societies in several of the larger towns. All 
the larger hospitals have their maternity wards, and the universities 
of Bucharest and Jassy maintain maternity clinics. Hospitals were 
started as long ago as one hundred and silty years, and are main¬ 
tained by donations of lands, vineyards, houses, etc., from the 
rich. The official trustee of civil hospitals (E/ora Opilalalor 
civile) now controls the whole administration of the hospitals. 

In Bessarabia, only very elementary steps in child welfare appear 
to have been taken. There is one small and inadequate children’s 
hospital maintained by private effort, and the midwives practising 
there are ill-instructed. In Bukovina, on the other hand, there is 
a modern and well-equipped hospital. In Transylvania, the care 
of children is efficiently organised under the public authorities. 
The Central Orphans’ Bureau (8 e annul Orfanald) exercises legal 
protection over the moral and material welfare of orphans and 
other children needing care ; and Children’s Asylums (Accilul de 
copii), each of which maintains about 2000 children, exist in the 
various towns for the benefit of children up to the age of 15 need¬ 
ing institutional treatment. There are also in Transylvania 
6 important maternity hospitals, with schools for midwives, main¬ 
tained by the local authorities, 3 large children’s hospitals, and an 
infants’ clinic associated with the chief university. In addition 
to the State institutions, there are about zoo voluntary orphan 
asylums and children’s homes. Women employed in industry are 
entitled to one month’s leave after confinement, and in commerce 
to six weeks’ leave. 


Education 

Education is free and compulsory between the ages of 7 and 15. 
There are about 5764 elementary schools, with 692,896 pupils. 
All schools are open to rich and poor alike, and there ate no special 
schools for the children of the wealthy. There are, for boys, 
56 lyctes (38 Government and 18 private), and 20 higher schools, 
with an aggregate of 44,983 pupils ; and, for girls, 66 high schools 
(12 Government, 54 private), with 9584 pupils. There are also 
75 professional schools for boys, with 3221 students, and 54 for 
girls; 25 commercial schools, with 4656 pupils; 25 agricultural 
schools, with 669 pupils ; and 11 schools of domestic economy, for 
girls, with 201 pupils. The lyc/es consist of eight classes. Up to 
the fourth class, all pupils follow the same syllabus, but in the 
fifth they are divided into a literary, or humanist, section and a 
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identifier, or real, section. The cost of education is borne partly 
by the communes and partly by the Government. 

In 1890 an organisation called the School House Society (Casa 
ScoaJelor ) came into being, which has done much work in getting 
more schools built in the village. It also supplies books, maps, 
charts, and other materials for school use. Donations in land are 
often made by wealthy people to this society. Much attention is 
given to gardening and agricultural experiments, most village 
schools possessing ground for this purpose. Instruction in silk¬ 
worm cultivation is available for girls. 

Employment 

No child under 14 may be employed in any industry, and young 
people may not be employed at night. Rumania is a member of 
the International Labour Office of the League of Nations, and has 
ratified the conventions dealing with a minimum age for employ¬ 
ment in industry and at sea, but not (1928) that relating to agri¬ 
culture. 

Delinquency 

The establishment of juvenile courts is under consideration. No 
criminal responsibility attaches to a child under 12, and modified 
penalties are applied in the case of an offender under 18. The 
Social Relief Department exercises general supervision over juvenile 
offenders. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Ajutorarea Lehwzelor Sitrace de la Periferia Capitalei (a maternity aid 
association for the neighbourhood of Bucharest), Bucharest. 

Asociatia Certasii Romaniei (Boy Scouts), 10 Str. Latina, Bucharest. 

British-Rumanian Foundation (for pre-maternity, maternity, and child 
welfare), Bucharest. 

Civil Hospitals Trust (Ejora opilalalor civile), Bucharest. 

Crinul Vietei (a society which provides medical assistance for pregnant 
and lying-in women, and dispensaries and canteens for children), 
P.-Neamtsu. 

Munca (a society for the assistance of indigent families and of lying-in 
women), Bucharest and five branches. 

Obole Society, Bucharest. 

Prince Mircia Society (Principilt Mircia) (a child welfare aociety, founded 
in memory of one of the royal children), Bucharest. 
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Rumanian Red Cross (Societatca nationala it Cruet Rosie), 20 Rue Raymond 
Poincard, Bucharest. 

Save the Children Fund, 20, Rue Raymond-Poincard, Bucharest. 

School House Society (Casa Scoaltlor), Bucharest. 

Scrifita (a society for the care of children whose parents are in prison;. 
Bucharest. 

Society for Combating Infantile Tuberculosis, Bucharest. 

Society of Good Housekeepers (Buticlc Gospoiine), Bucharest 
Society for the Protection of Mothers, Arad, Transylvania. 

War Orphans’ Protection Society, Bucharest. 

White Cross Society (Crucea Alva), Czemowitz. 

There is a special hospital for children in Bucharest. 


Russian Union [ Europe , Asia ] 

(Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— Sorus 

SoVIETSKIH SoCIALISTICHESKIH REPUBLIC) 

Capital — Moscow (Moskva ) 

T HE Union of Soviet Socialist Republics covers an area of 
8,166,130 square miles, and has a population estimated at 
(1926) 143,500,000. The Union is composed of the following 
federations, republics, and autonomous provinces :— 


Federations, etc. 

( apitals 

Area 

{sq, miles) 

Population. 

Russian Socialist Fzderai 




Soviet Republic 
Autonomous Provinces — 

Moscow 

7,727,000 

96,612,000 

Adygeis tcherkesa 

Krasnodar! 

1,023 

11 3,000 

Kabardabalkarskaya . 

Nalchik 

4*364 

198,971 

Kalmyk 

Astrakhan 

'* 3 * 7 °« 

164,000 

Karachaevtcherkess. 

Batolpashinsk 

4*252 

163,z8q 

Komi-Zyran . 

Ust-Syssolski 

145,116 

220,900 

Maninsk 

Krasnokokshaisk 

705 

396,760 

Oiratsk 

Ulala 

’,5,021 

82,900 

Tchetchensk , 

Grozny 

3,955 

313,206 

Tchuvash 

Tcheboksan 

5*969 

924,000 

Votyak 

Bashkir Autonomous Soviet 

Izhevsk 

1 

I I ,027 

784,200 

Republic . 

Buryat Autonomous Socialist 

Ufa 

59,689 

2,926,000 

Soviet Republic 

! Verkhne-Udinik 1 139*84.6 

459,675 

Crimean Autonomous Socialist 

1 

1 

Soviet Republic . 

I Simferopol 

i 9 , 9°4 

S 79 ,ooo 
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Federations, etc. 

Capitals. 

Area 

(sq. miles). 

Population. 

Russian Socialist Federal 




Soviet Republic (crd .)— 




Daghestan Autonomous Social- 

Makhach-K.aU 



ist Soviet Republic 

I 9 > 73 1 

843,100 

German-Volga Autonomous 




Socialist Soviet Republic 

Pokrovsk 

10,610 

503,400 

Karelian Autonomous Social- 




ist Soviet Republic 

Petrozavodsk 

41,860 

218,800 

Kirghiz Autonomous Socialist 




Soviet Republic . 

Oren burg 

76,176 

8 34,600 

Mountain Au tonomous Social- 




ist Soviet Republic 

Vladikavkaz 


72,069* 

Tartar-Volga Autonomous 




Socialist Soviet Republic 

Kazan 

25,421 

2,925,000 

Yakutsk Autonomous Social- 




ist Soviet Republic 

Yakutsk 

1,279,864 

285,300 

Transcaucasian Socialisi 




Federation or Soviet 
Republics 

Tifhs 



Armenian Socialist Soviet Re- 




public , . , 1 

Erivan 

>. 3.953 

921,400 

Azerbaijan Socialist Soviet 




Republic . 

Baku 

1 3.7 1 5 

2,006,800 

Georgian Socialist Soviet Re- 




public . . . Tifhs 

25,760 

2,343,600 

Turcoman Socialist Soviet 




Republic 

... 

162,220 

915,000 

Ukrainian Socialist Soviet 

1 

■ 

Republic 

Kharkov 

174,000 

27,302,000 

Moldavian Autonomous Social- 

j 


ist Soviet Republic 

Balta 1 



Uzbek Socialist Soviet Re- 




PUBLIC . 

... 

125,000 

4,804,000 

White Russia Socialist 




Soviet Republic 

Minsk 

1 

41.352 

4,262,000 


* Population of the town of Vladikavkaz only. 


Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 

[ Europe, Asia] 

Capital—Moscow (Moskva) 

Supplementary General Information. There is freedom for all 
religions, but that of the Orthodox Church (disestablished and 
disendowed at the Revolution) continues to predominate. There 
are, however, about 12,000,000 Roman Catholics and many Jews. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The legal minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females. Mental deficiency and consanguinity are the principal 
impediments. Divorce is obtainable on the joint application of 
both parties, but if it is desired by one party only, the application 
must be brought before the people’s tribunal, which has power to 
grant or to withhold the divorce. The Soviet Government draws 
no distinction between children born in wedlock and those who are 
not so born, all children possessing an equal right to the father’s 
name and an equal claim on him for maintenance and education. 
Every effort is made to discover the father of a child and to compel 
him to meet his responsibilities. A woman, on becoming pregnant, 
may give notice to the municipal office of the name of the man 
whom she believes to be the father, or, if the responsibility for 
fatherhood may rest on one of several men, the names of all such 
men. A person so named is notified accordingly, and if he does 
not give notice of objection within two weeks he is registered as 
the unborn child’s father. If he maintains that the child is not hi9, 
the matter is brought before the people’s tribunal for decision. 
If, after the child’s birth, the putative father maintains that the child 
is not his, the matter is also determined by the people’s tribunal, 
which is competent to compel the man, who it decides is the father 
of the child, to maintain the mother during the period of her in¬ 
capacity and the child during childhood. In framing laws regu¬ 
lating the family relationships, the Soviet Government maintains 
that regard for the interests of the children has been given first 
place. In 1920 abortion was legalised through the Soviet Union. 
Instruction in contraception is given in suitable cases, through the 
maternity and infant welfare organisations. 

Child Welfare 

The work of child welfare and juvenile welfare throughout the 
territory of the Soviet Government is co-ordinated in the Depart¬ 
ment of Child and Juvenile Welfare, of the People’s Commissariat 
for Health, at Moscow. This department supervises medical 
inspection of school children, the care of defectives, the welfare 
of juvenile workers, physical culture, and other activities. 
Child welfare work was initiated in November 1917, when 
the first welfare centres were opened under the School Sanitary 
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Department; in 1918 this work was taken over by the People’s 
Commissariat for Health. There is a model centre in Moscow 
which includes a children’s surgery, children’s general hospital, 
dietetic clinic, dental clinic, open-air school, sanatorium, tubercu¬ 
losis dispensary, nursery school, clinic for mentally defective chil¬ 
dren, a medico-educational colony for morally defective children, 
and an institution for deaf and dumb children. A psychological 
clinic was opened in 1921. There are, in the whole of Russia, 
157 children’s surgeries, 92 school sanatoria, and 77 isolation 
sanatoria. 

Pregnant women and nursing mothers are prohibited from 
working, in industrial undertakings, during the night, or overtime. 
Maternity leave on full pay, for eight weeks before and eight weeks 
after childbirth, is granted women engaged in manual work, and 
for six weeks before and after is granted women engaged in intel¬ 
lectual work. Nursing mothers are allowed half an hour’s leisure, 
at intervals of three hours, for nursing their children. In case of 
miscarriage, manual workers are allowed three weeks’ leave, and 
intellectual workers two weeks’. Orphan and destitute children 
are cared for in Government institutions, so far as these are avail¬ 
able. According to the Commissariat of Education, there are 
some 278,000 orphan children in institutions and some 250,000 
outside. A number of new homes and night shelters have been 
opened. All told, there are about 5000 children’s homes in the 
whole of the republic. These homes are maintained chiefly by 
the local provinces and districts, receiving only a small grant from 
the central Government. The total of these allocations is, however, 
insufficient for the proper maintenance of the work. Industry 
forms the basis of training in the children’s homes—first, as regards 
the children themselves: every child is expected to fit himself for 
attending to his own personal needs; second, as regards the 
community: every child is trained in handwork, agricultural 
work, and other activities. 

To combat the evil of narcotism among children, the Commis¬ 
sariat of Education allocated a sum of money, in April 1925, to 
acquire two houses, one for a clinic in Moscow, and one for a 
colony (in the country), for the children of drug-takers. Each 
institution accommodated 30 children, and during the first year 
141 children were admitted to the clinic, 77 of them being trans¬ 
ferred to the colony or other institutions, while 23 escaped, and 
the remainder were still at the clinic at the end of the year. 
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Education 

The supreme educational authority, the People’s Commissariat 
for Education, controls not merely the schools and universities, 
but also the museums, State theatres, the Academy of Arts, the 
former Imperial Musical Society, and various other art and musical 
institutions, cinematograph theatres, and libraries. Education is 
nominally obligatory up to 14, and no private schools of any kind 
are permitted. A * unified labour school ’ has superseded the 
various types of elementary and secondary schools of the pre- 
Revolution period. It has two grades, for children of from 8 to 12, 
and for children of from 12 to 16, respectively. In the first grade, 
the ‘ labour ’ instruction is directed to teaching the children to 
make their school self-supporting ; in the second, it takes the form 
of technical work, conducted as part of the general industrial life 
of the country. Co-education has been adopted in all schools. 
Since 1922 (when the responsibility for maintaining elementary 
and secondary education was transferred to the local soviets) fees 
were authorised, but a certain minimum number of free places in 
every school is compulsory. The Government continues to make 
grants-in-aid. 

There are about 4,960,513 children in the elementary grade, 
and 314,777 in the secondary grade. In addition, about 353,692 
children receive their instruction in residential institutions, 75,739 
attend kindergartens, and 129,921 are enrolled at other types of 
schools. Corporal punishment has been abolished in all schools, 
and, in many, self-government has been instituted. School 
excursions are used extensively as a means of broadening the instruc¬ 
tion given in school. Special efforts are being made to improve 
the physical development of school children throughout the republic, 
and only those sports which are calculated to improve the children’s 
physique are encouraged in the schools. Museums of sexual 
physiology and disease have been established, for school children, 
in Moscow and Leningrad (Petrograd). 

Employment 

The minimum legal age for employment is 14, and between 
14 and 16 no worker is usually employed for more than 4 hours 
per day; the normal working hours for young persons between 
16 and 18 are 6 per day. All juvenile workers are subject to 
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medical examination on entering employment, and once annually 
thereafter, before going on their annual leave, which is fixed by 
statute at two weeks. Their work may be varied as the result of 
the report, and when necessary they are sent to a sanatorium 

and their leave is extended. Official statistics show that, of the 
juvenile workers in the city of Moscow, 35 per cent, are physically 
defective, while, taking the whole province of Moscow, the per¬ 
centage is 30. There are, in many of the towns, societies for pro¬ 
moting the health of juvenile workers, and Moscow has 250 such 
societies, with a membership of about 15,000. Inspectors of 
juvenile factory workers, nominated by factory or trade union 
groups of the Union of Communist Youth, and known as Social 
Aid Brothers and Sisters, exist to resist 4 the exploitation of children 
in either small or large industrial families, or within their own 
families.’ The average age of these inspectors is between 17 and 
18 years, very few being over 20, and most of them have received 
an elementary education. 


Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders under 14 are brought before a commission, 
the president of which is a member of the Ministry of Education, 
and treatment on medical and educational lines only is meted out 
to them. Similar treatment is given to children of from 14 to 
16 years of age, but, in extreme cases, they may be referred to the 
Court for sentence. Children of from 16 to 18 are liable to come 
before the ordinary courts, but the sentences applicable to adults 
are reduced by one-third. The Court has a right to supersede 
any sentence on a child by placing him in a home for the mentally 
or morally defective, or by releasing him on probation, in the care 
of his parents. 


Transcaucasian Socialist Federation 
of Soviet Republics [Asia] 

Capital—Tif is (Tpilisi) 

The Transcaucasian Socialist Federation comprises the Armenian, 
Azerbaijan, and Georgian Socialist Soviet Republics, post. 
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ARMENIAN SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC 

(Hyasdan) 

Capital—Erivan 

Supplementary General Information. The population is estim¬ 
ated at 921,400, of whom about 85-9 per cent, are Armenians, 
9*8 per cent. Tartars, and the remainder Russians and others, such 
as Yezidi Kurds. An estimate of the birth-rate, based on the re¬ 
corded births during eight months of 1923, gives a rate of 19-09 
per 1000, but this is probably below the true rate. The average 
Armenian family consists of four or five children. The pre¬ 
dominating religion is that of the Armenian Church. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. Laws are the same as in Russia 
{ante), but among the Armenian peasants, girls often marry at 13 
or 14. Provision is made, by law, for institutions where abortions 
may be carried out, but there do not appear to be any such institu¬ 
tions in existence. The Armenian Church forbids the marriage 
of first cousins. 

Child Welfare. Child welfare work has been in progress 
since 1922, and women are being trained with a view to the develop¬ 
ment of the work, which is subsidised by the Government through 
the Commissariat for Health. The care of orphan and destitute 
children devolves upon the Commissariat for Education. 

Education. Education is free and nominally compulsory 
between the ages of 5 and 14, and is maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment through the Commissariat for Education. The secondary 
stage in education lasts from 14 to 18 years of age, and students may 
proceed to the university of Erivan without payment. There are 
(1924) 623 elementary schools, 12 secondary schools, and 31 
technical and trade schools. A series of farm colonies is projected. 

Employment. The laws governing the employment of children 
and young persons are the same as in Russia, but are largely in¬ 
operative. 

Delinquency. The laws affecting juvenile delinquents follow 
those of Russia. Reformatories are maintained by the Government. 
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AZERBAIJAN SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC {Asia) 
(Azerbaijan) 

Capital—Baku 

Of the total population of 2,006,800, over 75 per cent, are 
Mohammedans. The social economy of the state and the con¬ 
ditions obtaining are similar to those of the neighbouring republic 
of Armenia, q.v., ante. 

Education. There are (1924) 1165 elementary schools, 51 
secondary schools, and 53 technical and trade schools. 

GEORGIAN SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC {Asia) 
(Sakartvelo) 

Capital—Ttflis {Tpilisi) 

Georgia is the chief state of the Transcaucasian Federation. 
The social economy of the state is virtually the same as in Russia, 
and conditions are similar to those of the neighbouring republic 
of Armenia, q.v., ante. 

Education. There are (1924) 64 kindergartens, 1914 

elementary schools, and 95 technical and trade schools. 

Child Welfare. Child welfare work, apart from the Govern¬ 
ment protection of orphans and abandoned and destitute children, 
has been carried out by foreign missions such as the American Red 
Cross, the British Save the Children Fund, and Armenian (Lord 
Mayor’s) Fund, and the Italian Unions Italiana di Assistenza all’ 
Infanzia (Save the Children Fund) and Red Cross. The Georgian 
Red Cross maintains orphanages in which children are cared for, 
educated, and trained in industry. There is a Georgian Children’s 
Aid Society, and the municipal hospital at Tiflis has a children’s 
ward with 100 beds, and a maternity ward with 50 beds. 


Turkoman Socialist Soviet Republic [Asia] 

The Turkoman Socialist Soviet Republic, created in September 
1924, comprises a small portion of the former republic of 
Khorezm, f.v., and part of Turkestan. 
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Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic 

[Europe) 

Capital—K harkov 

Supplementary General Information. The great mass of the 
people belong to the Ukrainian Orthodox Church. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The law of marriage and divorce is virtually the same as in 
Russia, q.v. 

Child Welfare 

All child welfare work is administered bv the Government, 
either through the People’s Commissariats of Health and 
Education, or through the Ukrainian Red Cross. For de¬ 
pendent children, there are 566 boarding institutions and 240 other 
institutions, with 10,524 and 2no children respectively, main¬ 
tained by the central Government. In addition, about 640,000 
children are cared for in institutions maintained by the provincial 
Governments. There are also 41 children’s colonies and com¬ 
munes with about 13,000 children. Further, there are 39 asylums 
for the temporary accommodation of children abandoned in the 
street, with a normal complement of about 2570 children. For a 
note on waifs and strays in the Ukraine, see The International 
Tear Book of Child Care and Protection (1924), page 289. 

Education 

Education is obligatory on all children between the ages 
of 7 and 14, but school attendance may begin in the kinder¬ 
garten section, at the age of 3. The kindergarten course operates 
in all children’s homes, cr&ches, and other institutions, as well as 
in day schools. The primary course extends from 7 to 14 years of 
age, beyond which are courses in industry and agriculture, arts and 
sciences. There are about 20,000 primary schools, while the 
higher schools (including factory schools and long-term courses 
for youths who have entered industrial life without receiving 
systematic education) number about 1200. In 1927, the Com¬ 
missariat of Education passed a resolution permitting the establish¬ 
ment of private elementary and secondary schools under Govern¬ 
ment supervision. 
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Employment 

No child under the age of 14 may be employed in industry, and 
the employment of children over that age is subject to similar 
restrictions as those which obtain in Soviet Russia, q.v. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are tried in special courts, before specially 
appointed judges, who may be either men or women. Those 
found guilty of committing or liable to commit offences are sent 
to special colonies where, in addition to ordinary education, they 
are taught handicrafts, gardening, etc. 


Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic [Asia] 

The republic of Bokhara and the greater part of that of 
Khorezm were united to form the Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic 
in September 1924. It is estimated (1924) that only 5-8 per cent, 
of the total population is literate. 

BOKHARAN PEOPLE’S SOVIET REPUBLIC [Asia] 
(BukharII) 

Capital—Bokhara 

The area of the Bokharan Soviet Republic is 79,000 square 
miles, and the population is about 3,000,000, of whom about 
20 per cent, are nomads. The population in the lowlands 
suffers severely from sand-storms and from malaria. Women 
occupy a low position in the social scale, and children bear 
a share in some of the industries, notably agriculture and the 
manufacture of cotton, silks, etc. The religion is Mohammedan, 
and the only schools are those which are attached to the mosques, 
and these are of an elementary nature. 

NATIONAL SOVIET REPUBLIC OF KHOREZM [Asia] 

(Khiva) 

Capital—Khi va 

The area of the Soviet Republic of Khorezm is 24,000 square 
miles, and the population is about 519,000 The people are partly 
nomadic, the religion is Mohammedan, and there are schools of an 
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elementary character attached to the mosques. Children take 
part in the domestic industries, such as embroidering of cloth, silk, 
and leather, and in carpet-weaving. 

White Russia Socialist Soviet Republic 

[Europe] 

Capital — Minsk 

The social system of White Russia is, in all essentials, the same 
as in Soviet Russia, but no detailed data as to conditions of child 
life are available. 

Saar Territory [ Europe ] 

Chief Town—Sarrebruck 

T HE territory of the Saar Basin is governed by a Commission 
of the League of Nations. The area covered is 751 square 
miles, and the population is 657,870. The average number of 
births per marriage is 2. 

Education 

The social system of the former German regime is, in the main, 
continued, and the territory is well provided with schools. 

Employmen r 

The League of Nations has made orders regulating the hours of 
work of children (over 14), young persons, and women. 


Republic of Salvador 

[ Central America ] 

' (Republics de El Salvador) 
Capital—San Salvador 


T HE republic of Salvador covers an area of 13,176 square 
miles, and has a population estimated at r,582,000, most 
of whom are of aboriginal or mixed race. The birth-rate ealeu- 
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lated on this figure is (1923) 35'9 per 1000 of the population, and 
about 59 per cent, of the births are illegitimate. The infantile 
mortality rate is 120 8 per 1000 births. Registration of births 
and of viable still-births is compulsory within 15 days. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Civil marriage is legal, but the Roman Catholic Church, which is 
the dominating faith, retains much influence over the state of 
matrimony. (See page 576.) The minimum ages for marriage 
are r6 for males and 14 for females. The marriage rate is, however, 
low, and non-legal unions are common. Under a Decree of 1923, 
subventions from public funds are denied any school whose statutes 
prohibit the attendance of illegitimate children. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is of recent development, and there are 
7 centres (gotas dt ieche) in operation in the principal towns, while 
one other is (January 1925) about to be opened. There are 
maternity wards and children’s wards in 14 hospitals, and an 
additional children’s ward is about to be opened in the Sara Aiilio ; 
there are also 2 criches (in the cities of San Salvador and San 
Miguel), and 4 children’s homes. National health and strength 
competitions are held, at which prizes are offered for the best 
children, and a national ‘ children’s day ’ is observed annually on 
25th December for the encouragement of official and private 
activities for the welfare of children. Under a Government 
insurance scheme, an allowance is payable to mothers during six 
weeks before and four weeks after confinement, provided that no 
work is done, during that period, which might impair the health 
of either mother or child. 


Education 

Elementary education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 
14, and is free, while Government fellowships afford poor students 
opportunities for further education without fee. There are 
(1924) 204 urban schools (elementary) for boys and 204 for 
girls, 6 kindergartens, 61 mixed urban schools, 216 mixed rural 
schools, and 42 evening schools. The aggregate enrolment is 
44,79 r, the average attendance being 30,074. In addition there 
are 4727 pupils enrolled at private schools registered with the 
Department of Education. 
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Employment 

The minimum age for employment in industry is 12 years, but 
10 child under 15 may be employed unless he has completed the 
dementary school course. No child under 15 and no female of 
my age may be employed in industry between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
The republic is a member of the International Labour Office of 
the League of Nations, but does not appear to have ratified the 
conventions dealing with juvenile employment. 


Republic of San Marino [ Europe ] 

Capital—San Marino 

T HE area of the republic of San Marino is 38 square miles, 
and the population is 12,027. The Roman Catholic religion 
prevails. 

Edvcation 

There are several elementary schools and 1 high school, the 
diplomas of which are recognised by the Italian universities. 


Republic of Santo Domingo 

(Rep^blica Dominicana) 

T HE republic of Santo Domingo covers an area of about 
19,332 square miles, and has a population (census of 1920) 
of 897,405. Roman Catholicism is the State religion. The 
republic was admitted to the League of Nations on 23rd September 
1924. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

Generally speaking, marriage is subject to Canon Law, q.v. A 
new civil marriage law was promulgated on 19th November 1924, 
but no details have been received up to the time of going to press. 

N 
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Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is in its infancy, but courses in domestic 
hygiene and the care of infants were inaugurated in 1923 at 
Santo Domingo and at Puerto Plata. Instruction is given both in 
schools and, by itinerant nurses, in families, and the work is under 
the direction of the Red Cross. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory and free, and is maintained 
by the communes with Government aid. There are about 1000 
public schools (of which only 6 are secondary), with a total enrolment 
of about 105,000. The system of public education is undergoing 
revision, and it is proposed to introduce some form of manual 
training or agricultural instruction into the school curriculum. 
There are several private schools and a university. 


Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes [ Europe ] 

(Kraljevina Srba, Hrvata i Slovenaca—Yugoslavia) 
Capital—Belgrade ( Beograd ) 

T HE kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes comprises 
the former kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, the triune 
kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia-Dalmatia, parts of the former Hungary 
proper, Slovenia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina. The total area is 
96,134 square miles, and the population (census of 1921) is 
12,017,323. As to religions, see under ‘ Marriage, etc .'post. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The estate of marriage is governed principally by religious 
canons, though civil marriage has been introduced. The State 
religion is Serbian-Orthodox (professed by about 47 per cent, of 
the population), which admits divorce for adultery and recog- 
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nises legitimatio per subsequent matrimonium. As to the Roman 
Catholic Church (adherents about 39 per cent, of the population), 
see page 576. There are also about it per cent. Mohammedans, 
as to whose marriage laws see page 580. Serbian custom pro¬ 
hibits the marriage not only of cousins, but of persons related, 
however distantly, by kumstvo (ij. the relationship subsisting 
between the ‘ best man ’ at a wedding and the bridegroom, or 
between godparents and godchildren), or by probratimstvo (ijt. 
eternal brotherhood, swom between young men and recognised 
by the Church as indissoluble). Among the Montenegrins, 
betrothals often take place in early childhood. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare, in the modern sense, is a development of the 
period following the World War. In 1919 and subsequent 
years, great sympathy was felt in Great Britain and the United 
States for the distress under which the children were suffering, 
and various relief efforts were initiated on their behalf. Among 
them were the Serbian Relief Fund of Great Britain and the Serbian 
Child Welfare Association of America, while the American Relief 
Administration and the British Save the Children Fund also ex¬ 
tended their help to Serbia. Moreover, a children’s hospital— 
still the only one in the kingdom—was founded by Dr. Katherine 
S. Macphail, at Belgrade, in 1919, and is maintained partly by the 
Save the Children Fund and other voluntary supports, and partly 
by a Government subsidy. In 1921, a voluntary national com¬ 
mittee for the relief of children was founded at Belgrade, to serve 
as a link between foreign organisations and the Government depart¬ 
ments dealing with children, and in the same year a Government 
department for the protection of children was established under 
the Ministry of Social Welfare. The functions of this depart¬ 
ment include the securing of adequate physical and mental educa¬ 
tion for all children, the collection of statistics, the inquiry into 
the causes of infantile mortality, etc., the revision of Jaws affecting 
children, the supervision of institutions and the co-ordination of 
philanthropic and official work on behalf of children. The 
national Red Cross Society ( Glasnik Crvenog-Krsta Srba, Hrvata i 
Slovenaca, 21 Simina Ulica, Beograd [Belgrade]) engage* in health 
and child Welfare propaganda, and held its first * Red Crow Day ’ 
in 1923, and there is a national committee of the Save the Children 
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International Union (Narodni Odbor za pomotch dttzi V Kraljevina, 
40a Nemanjina Ulica, Beograd [Belgrade]). An employed woman 
has the right to cease work on presenting a medical certificate 
that she is likely to be confined within two months, and she 
most not work for two months after confinement. During these 
four months she receives benefit under the Workers’ Sickness 
Insurance Act. Employers must afford facilities for nursing 
mothers to nurse their child during working hours, and the larger 
undertakings must provide creches. 


Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory. There are about 
6000 public elementary schools, with some 800,000 pupils, and 
about 140 secondary schools, with about 56,000 pupils. There 
are also 32 training colleges, 22 commercial schools, and other 
special schools. There are 3 universities. 


Employment 

Children under 14 may not be employed in industrial under¬ 
takings. No young person under 16 may be employed for more 
than 8 hours per day, and the Minister of Social Affairs is com¬ 
petent to reduce the hours of work in certain occupations. No 
woman and no male under 18 may be employed at night (subject 
to certain exceptions). The kingdom is a member of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office of the League of Nations, and has ratified 
the conventions relating to minimum age for employment in 
industry and at sea, but (January 1928) not that relating to agri¬ 
culture. 


Delinquency 

Children’s courts have not yet been established, but the question 
i* engaging the attention of the authorities. The provision of 
institutions for juvenile offenders is inadequate, but it is proposed 
to establish reformatories, with facilities for education and for 
occupational training, to admit juveniles up to 18 years of age. No 
child under 12 may be convicted in a court of law, but must be 
handed over to his parents or guardians for punishment. 
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Kingdom of Siam [Asia] 

( Sayam —M u ang-Th aT) 

Capital—Bangkok 

T HE area of the kingdom of Siam is 194,580 square miles. 

The first census of the whole country was taken in 1909. 
The revised census figures for 1919-20 gave a population of 
9,207,355. The estimated population is (1926) 9,831,000, of 
whom the majority are Siamese, Laos, Chinese Malays, and 
Cambodians. The prevailing religion is Buddhism. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Polygamy is permitted, but is common only among the upper 
daises; the first wife is recognised as head of the household. 
Divorce may be obtained for gross cruelty and desertion. 

Child Welfare 

The Siamese Red Cross maintains (since 1924) a child welfare 
centre in Bangkok, to which is attached a school for visiting 
nurses. 

Education 

Elementary education lias recently been made compulsory and 
free, and is maintained partly by the Government and partly by 
the local authorities. There are (1925) 343 Government schools 
(including 236 secondary departments), with about 48,000 pupils, 
and 65 technical departments, with about 1100 pupils. There 
are also 4707 schools maintained by local authorities (about 530,000 
pupils), and 573 private schools (about 28,000 pupils), many of the 
latter being connected with American, French, and English missions. 

Employment 

There are no laws regarding child labour, but, apparently, 
employment of children is not very common, except in the agri¬ 
cultural districts at certain times in the year, when children are 
employed to gather in the crops. There is a State system of 
vocational training. Slavery, once common, was finally abolished 
in 1905, but forced labour is still exacted in certain circumstances. 
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Siam is a member of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, but has not yet ratified the conventions relating 
to juvenile employment. 

Delinquencv 

Juvenile offenders are committed to special institutions, where 
they are taught trades. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The principal voluntary efforts for children, or including the 
welfare of children within their scope, are the Siamese Red Cross, 
Sapakachara, Bangkok, and the Rajini Orphanage. There are 
special departments for children in nearly every hospital. 

Legislation 

The principal laws affecting children are the Law on Private 
Schools, and the Law on Elementary Education. 

Kingdom of Spain 

[. Europe , Africa ] 

(Espana) 

Capital—Madrid 

T HE kingdom of Spain, including the Balearic and Canary 
Islands and Ceuta (Africa), covers an area of 194,800 square 
miles, and has a population (census of 1920) of 21,347,335. The 
birth-rate is 30-41 per 1000 of the population. The whole popula¬ 
tion adhere to the Roman Catholic faith, except about 30,000 who 
are Protestants, Jews, and Rationalists. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The ecclesiastical courts of the Roman Catholic Church have 
exclusive cognisance in matrimonial causes, and marriage is indis¬ 
soluble. (See page 576.) The minimum ages are 16 for males 
and 14 for females. 

Child Welfare 

The first infant consultation centre in Spain was founded by 
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Vidal Solares, in the year 1890, but child welfare work, in the 
modem interpretation of the term, may be said to have begun 
with the passing of the Children’s Protection Law of 1904, which 
laid down comprehensive regulations for the moral and physical 
care of children under 10. Under this Law, such children, whether 
they are put out to nurse, or are sent to a creche, school, workshop, 
or other institution, become subject to supervision by the State, 
and parents and guardians who shall dispose of their children in 
any of the ways mentioned are compelled to give notice thereof, 
within three days, to a local commission appointed for the purpose, 
while the superintendents of foundling hospitals are similarly 
bound to give notice of all children admitted. The powers con¬ 
ferred by this Law include the supervision of wet nurses and of 
institutions, inquiry into the causes of vagrancy among children 
under 10, and supervision under the Labour Laws as affecting such 
children. The regulations for the licensing of wet nurses are 
stringent: no woman can be so licensed unless she gives informa¬ 
tion to the local commission as to her age, place of birth, and marital 
condition, the state of her health, her moral conduct, and as to the 
birth of her child, showing that it is between 6 and to months old, 
and can well be suckled by another woman. Moreover, if married, 
she must secure her husband’s consent to her acting as a wet nurse. 
No woman from a lying-in, or any other hospital, may act as a 
wet nurse without a special medical certificate. Regulations, made 
under the foregoing Law in 1908, define the protection of children 
as including the protection and safeguarding of expectant mothers, 
official inquiry as to ill-treatment of children, the care of morally- 
neglected children, the ‘ fatherly correction ’ ( correction paternal ) of 
unruly, incorrigible, and delinquent children, and the creation of 
an international league for the promotion of child welfare. These 
Regulations also provide for a Central Child Welfare Council 
(Consejo Superior de Protection a la In/ancia) and for provincial 
commissions ( Juntas Provinciate s') in the principal town of every 
province. The functions of the Central Child Welfare Council 
and of the provincial commissions are elaborated in the Royal Decree 
of 25th July 1911, which, inter alia, authorises the establishment 
of a National Institute of Mothercraft and Puericulture {Institute 
Nacional it Matemologia y Puericultura). A campaign against 
infantile mortality {Lucia contra Mortalidad Infantil) has been 
initiated as a permanent institution in various parts of the kingdom, 
mainly at the instance of the League of Catholic Ladies, functioning 
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through dispensaries, ante-natal clinics, infant welfare centres, etc. 
Moreover, no woman who is employed in any public or private 
industrial or commercial undertaking (including teachers, inspectors, 
and other officials under the Ministry of Education) may work 
during the six weeks subsequent to her confinement, and all such 
women have the right, subject to the production of a medical 
certificate, to leave, for the four weeks preceding confinement. 
Benefits are paid during the whole period, sufficient to meet the 
needs of full and healthy maintenance for mother and child, the 
cost being met out of public funds through a system of insurance, 
except in the case of Ministry of Education employees, who are 
granted full pay during maternity leave. Should she be nursing 
her child, on returning to work, the mother is allowed half an hour 
twice a day, during working hours, for this purpose. School children 
are subject to medical examination, and medical aid is gratuitously 
available for necessitous cases. The Spanish Red Cross, which has 
collaborated with the Save the Children International Union since 
1920, became formally affiliated to the Union in 1927. 

Education 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 6 and (since 1923) 
14, and is free to the poor. The public and primary schools have 
been supported by the Government since 1902, and the Royal 
Decree of that year regulates all schools, whether belonging to a 
corporation or to private persons, whether self-supporting or in 
receipt of Government or municipal grants. It requires schools 
to be authorised by Government authority, and provides for their 
periodic inspection, for the enforcement of rules respecting sanita¬ 
tion and discipline, and for the appointment of properly qualified 
teachers. There are 25,848 public schools and 5942 private 
schools, the total number of pupils being about 3,000,000. 
Secondary education is provided in ‘ institutions ’ or middle-class 
schools, of which there are 60 all told, with about 52,500 pupils. 
The Government also supports various special schools, including 
agricultural and arts and crafts schools. Many of the schools are 
attached to religious orders. There are 9 universities. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in industry is 14. Spain is 
a member of the International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations, and the Government has approved the ratification of the 
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international conventions with regard to minimum ages for employ¬ 
ment in industry and in agriculture; that relating to employment 
at sea has actually been ratified. 

Delinquency 

The patronage and paternal correction section (section de 
patronato y correcciin paternal) of the Central Child Welfare 
Council and its provincial sub-commission is charged with the 
supervision of delinquent children and the institutions (mostly 
voluntary) to which they are committed. Juvenile offenders 
(under 15) are brought before special courts, which are also under 
the supervision of the above-mentioned body, composed of a 
presiding magistrate and two assistant honorary magistrates, who 
may be of either sex and must be over 2 r years of age, while pre¬ 
ference is given to persons who are married and have children. 
The court sits in camera, and no report of the proceedings, nor 
any portrait of the offender, may be published in the press. 
Delinquents may be committed to an institution, fined, or released 
on probation. 

Legislation 

The principal statutes and ordinances relating to children are 
as follows: 

Ley de Protcccidn a la Infancia, 12 agosto 1904.. (Deal s with the physical 
and moral welfare of children under 10.) 

Regtamento de la Ley del 12 de agosto 1904, 24 enero 1908. (Detailed 
regulations for the carrying out of the Children'! Protection Act, of 
T2th August 1904.) 

Real Decreto reorgamzando los trabajos del Consejo Superior y de las Juntas 
provinciates y locales, 25 julio 1911. (Reorganises the work of the 
Central Councils and the Provincial Commissions for the Protection 
of Children and the Suppression of Mendicancy.) 

Real Ordcn reglamen tando las exhibiciones cinematograficas en los eapecta- 
culot pfiblicos, 27 noviembre 1912. (Regulates cinematograph 
entertainments and public performances.) 

Real Orden reproduciendo los dispostciones dictidos en 27 de noviembre 
de 19IX, sobre Us exhibiciones cinemstogrificas en los espectaculo* 
pubhcos, 31 diciembre 1913. (Emphasises and further enforces the 
Decree of 27U1 November 1912.) 

Ley sutonxando al Gobiemo para pubhcar una ley sobre Orgawaacidn y 
atnbuciones de los Tribunales para Nifios, 2 agosto 1918. (Empowers 
the Government to promulgate a law concerning the organisation and 
powers of juvenile courts.) 

Ley sobre Organizacidn y atnbuciones de los Tnbunales para Nifloa, 2$ 
noviembre 19(8. (Law concerning the organisation and power* of 
luvexule courts.) 
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Rcgiamento Provisional para ia aplicacidn de la Ley de 2 de agosto 1918, 
io julio 1919. (Detailed regulations at to procedure in children’s 
courts.) 

The Civil Code, which came into force on 1st May 1889, 
contains various provisions relating to children, and the Education 
Law of 17th July 1857, and the Labour Laws of 26th June 1878, 
Ijth March 19 00, and 21st October 1903, should also be noted. 

Territory of Ifni [Africa] 

The territory of Ifni covers an area of about 965 square miles, 
and has a population of about 20,000, but no information as to the 
conditions of children is available. 


Colony, Protectorate, and Territory of 
Rio di Oro [Africa] 

Capital—Rio di Oro 

The colony of Rio di Oro covers an area of about 65,500 square 
miles; the protectorate, about 34,700 square miles; and the 
occupied territory, about 9000 square miles. The population, 
which has not been enumerated, is mostly of Arab and Berber 
races, and Mohammedan in religion, but no specific information 
as to conditions of child life is available. 


Colonies of Spanish Guinea [Africa] 

Capital—Santa Isabel 

The colonies of Spanish Guinea comprise the district of Rio 
Muni on the mainland (about 9470 square miles), and the islands 
of Fernando P60, Annobon, Corisco, Great Elobey, and Little 
Elobey, aggregating 795 square miles in area, with a population 
of about 16,000. The natives are a mixed negro race of Bantu 
stock, and the majority are still in a state of savagery. 

Education 

Educational work is carried on by Roman Catholic and American 
Presbyterian missions. 
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Tetuan Territory [Africa] 

(T ettawan) 

Chief Totc/n—Tetuan 

The Spanish territory in Morocco, in the vicinity of the port 
of Tetuan, covers an area of about 8280 square miles, and has a 
population estimated at 50,000 (Tetuan, 30,000, of whom 1000 
are Europeans). General conditions are much the same as in 
French Morocco, q.v. 

Education 

The Spanish Government maintains numerous schools. 


Kingdom of Sweden [ Europe ] 

(SviRICt) 

Capital—Stockholm 

T HE kingdom of Sweden covers an area of 173,035 square 
miles, and has a population of (1924) 6,005,759, of whom 
about 725,000 are children under 16. The birth-rate (eicluding 
still-births) is (1920) 23-61 per 1000 of the population, and in the 
last year for which statistics of illegitimate and still-births have been 
published (1917) the rates were 14-94 and 2-32 per cent, of total 
births respectively. The infantile mortality rate is 55 per 1000 
births. Births (including still-births) are compulsorily registrable 
within 3 days. Infant vaccination is compulsory. The predomi¬ 
nating religion is that of the Lutheran Protestant Church. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for marriage is 21 for males and 18 for 
females. Divorce may be obtained for any one of the following 
causes : deep and lasting antagonism between the parties, neglect 
on the husband’s part to support his wife and children, neglect of 
marital duties on the part of the wife, living apart for three years, 
or for two years without giving any reason, bigamy, adultery, for 
having venereal disease in a communicable form, for insanity hating 
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for three yean without reasonable hope of recovery, for attempted 
mnrder of one party by the other, or for serious injury, for sentence 
of penal servitude for three years, or other serious punishment. 
In the latter case, if the sentence is for a less period, the court may 
grant divorce at the request of either party. Illegitimate children 
are under the supervision of Boards for the Care of Children, which 
appoint a special guardian ( bamavardsman ) for every such child, 
to advise the mother and to see that the father fulfils his responsi¬ 
bilities. It is the duty of both parents to maintain and educate an 
illegitimate child up to the age of 16, and, in certain cases, up to a 
maximum age of 18. It is an offence against the Penal Code to 
expose for sale or to distribute any objects having for their purpose 
the limitation of families. 


Child Welfare 

Child welfare wort has been in progress since the beginning ol 
the century. Since 1902, neglected and morally deficient children 
have been under the control of the Boards for the Care of Children, 
which have the power to remove such children from the care of 
their parents and to place them in an institution. In the same 
year a law was passed with regard to foster-children. In 1924, 
however, a new law was passed to co-ordinate practically all work 
for children in each community. The Board for the Care of 
Children acts as a Juvenile Court for children up to the age of 18, 
controls foster-children up to 14 years of age, and supports destitute 
children who must be removed from their homes; it receives 
a Government grant. Pari passu with the coming into force of 
the Act, State inspection of the care of children was organized. 
Every woman employed in industrial undertakings has the right to 
leave for two weeks before confinement and is prohibited from 
working for six weeks thereafter, except in certain cases in which the 
period may be reduced. The care of needy children who are sup¬ 
ported in their own homes is in the hands of the Boards of Guardians, 
assisted by grants from the County Councils and from the State, 
but there is also a large number of private institutions. Since 
1919, when new legislation was introduced to reorganise poor 
relief, assistance has been given as far as possible in the homes of 
the people, and children who cannot be assisted in their own homes 
are either boarded out in private families or maintained in special 
children’s homes. Boarded-out children of below school age are 
supervised by the medical authorities. 
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Education 

Education is compulsory between the age of 7 and 14. It is 
free in the elementary schools and in the universities. Small fees 
are chargeable in the secondary schools, but thee are always remitted 
in the case of poor pupils. The educational system is maintained 
by the Government. The elementary schools comprise 25,692 
‘teachers’ groups ’ (lararavdelningar) and 30,019 classes ( under - 
vhningsavdelningar), with an aggregate of 705,454 children. The 
Government secondary schools are linked up with the elementary 
schools, after three years in which a pupil may pass on to a 
secondary school. Alternatively, a pupil may stay for six years at 
a primary school and then may pass to a communal middle school, 
which prepares him for the examination which admits to Govern¬ 
ment employment. There are also many special schools and 2 
universities. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment is 12, but in the larger 
industrial institutions it is 13 for boys and 14 for girls. Moreover, 
no young person under 18 may (with certain exceptions) be em¬ 
ployed unless he has passed through the elementary stage in edu¬ 
cation, and a child over 13 who is eligible for employment must be 
allowed, by his employer, adequate time within working hours 
to pursue an educational continuation course. No child under 15 
may be employed in a mine or a quarry, nor in any work where there 
is danger of accident, or of any condition which might have an 
injurious effect on him physically, mentally, or morally. No child 
under 13 may work for more than 6 hours per day. A child or 
young person employed as a messenger must be allowed an interval 
of x 1 hours between one day and the next, and must not work 
between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. As a general rule, no chiid or young 
person may be employed between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. As to street 
trading there is no absolute limit, but boys under 14 and girls 
under 15 must not work between 8 p.m. and 8 a.m., nor on Sundays 
or religious festivals ; nor may they sell papers, flowers, etc., in 
public buildings. No boy under 14 or girl under 15 may take part 
in acrobatic performances, street singing, playing, etc., and per¬ 
mission to take part in theatrical performances is subject to special 
application to the magistrates. Employed children over 12 are 
included in the National Insurance scheme. Sweden is a member 
of the Internationa] Labour Office of the League of Natioixs, and 
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legislation is (January 1928) in progress in accordance with the 
convention relating to a minimum age for employment in industry; 
legislation with regard to minimums in agriculture and at sea has 
been passed. 

Delinquency 

The Hoard for the Care of Children (see under ‘ Child Welfare,’ 
ante) is the Juvenile Court, dealing with delinquents up to 18 years 
of age, who are subject to a modified system of punishment. If the 
sentence in the case of an adult would have been punishment by 
fine, or imprisonment, or penal servitude up to 2 years, the juvenile 
is committed, instead, to a detention home, where the treatment is 
mainly educational. The minimum age for imprisonment is 15, 
and the death penalty does not exist. 

Legislation 

Among the principal laws relatingtochildren are the following:— 

Ffirordning angSende biograffOrestlllningar dm 22 jum 1911. (Regula¬ 
tion concerning cinematograph performances. No child under 15 
may attend a cinematograph performance not licensed for children, 
nor any performance after 8 p.M., unless accompanied by his parents.) 

Lag om arbetarskydd den 29 jum 1912. (Workmen’s law—covers 
employed children.) 

Lag om ffirsakrmg for olycksfall 1 arbete den 17 jum 1916. (Law of insur¬ 
ance against industrial accidents—covers employed children.) 

Lag om bam utom iktensksp den 14 jum 1917. (Law of illegitimate 
children.) 

Lag om adoption den 14 jum 1917. (Adoption law ) 

Lag om fattigvSrden den 14 jum 1918. (Poor law; deals, inter aha, 
with children supported in their own homes.) 

Lag om bam i Sktenskap den 11 jum :920. (Law of legitimate children 
—defines parents' responsibilities.) 

Lag om makes underhiUsskyldighet mot andra mekens bam den 11 jum 
1920. (Provides for the support of the children of one partner to a 
marriage, by the other partner.) 

Lag om aambaliets den 6 jum 1924. (Deals with the care of foster- 
children, delinquent and morally-neglected children, and deatitutc 
children educated outside their homes.) 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The following are among the principal voluntary efforts for the 
welfare of children :— 

Bamkrubbeffireningen, Stockholm. (Day Nurseries Association.) 

Centralkommittdn fiSr Stockholm! srbetsstugor, Stockholm. (Central 
Committee for the Stockholm ‘ handicraft cottages.’) 
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Fdreningen Barnens Dag, Stockholm. (Children’* Day Society—pro¬ 
vide* fund*, by mean* of entertainments, etc., for giving country 
kolidays to poor children.) 

Fdrenngen f6r Skollovekolonier, Stockholm, and elsewhere. (School 
Holidays Colonies Association.) 

FOreningen MjSlkdroppen, Stockholm. (The ' Milk-drop ’ Society— 
provides milk for infants and for nursing mothers.) 

Fbreoingen Rldda Baroen, 7 b , Brahegatan, Stockholm. (Swedish Save 
the Children Fund, affiliated to the Save the Children International 
Union of Geneva.) 

Svensia Fattigvlrdtfhrbundets Barnavlrdsutskott, Stockholm. (Swedish 
foor Law Children’s Association—works for the development of the 
tare of children.) 

Svensta RSda fCorset, Stockholm. (Swedish Red Cross.) 


Swiss Confederation [ Europe ] 

(Schweiz—Suisse—Svizzera) 

Federal Capital—Bern {Berne') 

T EE Swiss Confederation comprises 22 cantons, each of which 
is a sovereign state, save in so far as it has ceded its rights to 
the Feceral Government. The total area is 15,975 square miles, 
with a population of (1922) 3,891,200, of whom 1,082,500 are 
children aged 1 5 and under. The live birth-rate for the whole 
confederation is (1922) 19 6 per 1000, and the infantile mortality 
rate is 69-6. Still-births are 28-4 per 1000 total births. The 
illegitimate live birth-rate is 371 per 1000, the illegitimate infantile 
mortality rate 128 per 100c live births, and the still birth-rate is 
54-3 per 1000 total illegitimate births. Figures for the constituent 
cantons are given in the following table :— 


Canton. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Live birth- 
rate per 
1000 of 

Infantile 
mortality 
rate per 

Total still¬ 
births per 

Illegitimate 

still-birth* 



population. 

... 

births. 

births. 

lOOO 

births. 1 

Aargau (Argovie) 

240,776 

*33 

68-oo 

■« i 

1 

102 

j AppenzcU l.-Rh. (Int.) 

55 * 354 - 

177 

73-00 

39 

,,, 

\ AppenxeU A.-Rh. (Ext.) 

14,614 

26-0 

12 3*00 

4 * 


| Bawl-Land (Bale-C.) . 

8z,tt>o 

217 

50*00 

*5 

58 

(Baiel-Stadt (Bale-V.) . 

141,855 

127 

40*00 

75 

67 

Bern (Berne) 

!_ 

6 74 i 394 

22-4 

6z-oo 

34 

57 
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Canton. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Live birth* 
rate per 
1000 of 
population. 

Infantile 
mortality 
rate per 
1000 live 
births. 

Total still¬ 
births per 
1000 
births. 

Illegitinate 
stilT-bbths 
per rooo 
birihs. 

Fribourg (Freiburg) 

H 3.955 

27-6 

II3*O0 

25 

21 

Genfcve (Geaf) . 

163,440 

ii-7 

90-28 

3° 

... 

Glams (Glaris) . 

33. 8 34 

2 I 'O 

74-00 

41 

... 

GraubOnden (Grisons) . 

119,854 

22-8 

89-00 

23 

56 

Luzern (Lucerne) 

177,073 

23-1 

78-00 

26 

58 

Neuchitel (Neuenburg) 

127,382 

I43 

71*00 

34 

2 6 

rNidwalden (Unter- 






f walden-le-Bas) 

I 3 . 59 6 

277 

88-oo 

11 

... 

j Obwalden (Unter- 






V. walden-le-Haut) 

17.567 

26-1 

87-00 

II 


St. GaUen (St. Gall) . 

295.543 

213 

74-00 

26 

61 

Schaffhausen (Schaff- 






bouse) 

50428 

21' I 

68-00 

21 

60 

Scbwyz . 

59 . 73 1 

22-8 

74-00 

21 

34 

Solotburn (Soleure) 

130,617 

25-6 

72-00 

25 

7 1 

Thurgau (Tburgovie) . 

‘ 35.933 

19-6 

64-00 

34 

63 

Ticino (Tessin) . 

152,256 

20-6 

121-00 

28 

58 

Uri 

23,973 

28*4 

101-00 

23 

7 ‘ 

Valais (Wallis) . 

128,246 

29-1 

II 7 -O 0 

16 

‘7 

Vaud (Waadt) . 

3*7,498 

18-3 

6600 

33 

34 

Zug (Zoug) 

3‘,569 

21*6 

77-00 

25 

... 

ZOrich (Zurich) 

538,602 

16-8 

58-00 

3 S 

57 


_ _ 






Registration of births and of still-births (after 6 months’ pregnancy) 
is compulsory within three days. Infant vaccination is compulsory 
in most of the cantons. Of the total population, 2,230,597 are 
(1922) Protestants, 1,585,311 Roman Catholics, 20,979 Jews, and 
43,433 belong to other sects. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for marriage is 18 for males and 17 
for females, subject to the consent of parent or guardian, up to the 
ages of 20 and 18 respectively. Marriage is subject to civil law 
only. The principal impediments are consanguinity and insanity. 
The principal grounds for divorce, subject to slight variations in 
the various cantons, are adultery, attempted murder of one spouse 
by the other, criminal mode of life, wilful desertion, and incurable 
mental disease. So far as the Roman Catholic population is con¬ 
cerned, reference should be made to page 576. The disposition 
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of the children of a divorced or separated couple is left in the dis¬ 
cretion of the judge. Under the Federal Civil Code, a child bom 
out of wedlock is legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of 
his parents, whether or not a formal declaration of paternity is made. 
Moreover, the child of a father and mother who were betrothed, 
but whose marriage could not take place on account of the decease 
of one of the parties, may be legitimised at the request of the sur¬ 
viving parent or of the child himself. The offspring of an 
adulterous or incestuous marriage cannot, however, be legitimised. 
A mother may sue for indemnity from the father of her illegitimate 
child, including the cost of maintaining and educating the child 
until he is 18 years of age. Illegitimate children take the mother’s 
surname, acquire her civil rights, and have the same relationship 
to her relatives as if they were legitimate; on legitimation, how¬ 
ever, they take their name and rights and relationships from the 
father. There is no Federal legislation against the teaching or 
practice of methods of birth-control, but in certain cantons the 
public advocacy of such methods is forbidden. 

Child Welfare 

The country is liberally supplied with organisations and institu¬ 
tions for the promotion of child welfare, in which the people of 
the Confederation have taken a leading place among the nations 
of the world. Juvenile welfare boards have been established by 
some of the cantons and communes, but the care of children 
rests very largely on private initiative assisted by communal 
grants. The principal voluntary organisation, which operates 
throughout the whole country, is the Pro Juventute Foundation of 
the Swiss Benevolent Society, the aim of which is both to do 
practical work of its own in the sphere of the care for the youDg, and 
to further the endeavours of kindred institutions. It covers also 
the care for mothers, especially legal and moral help for the un¬ 
married mother. The work of the Foundation is so arranged as 
to follow each year a special purpose in Switzerland in triennial 
series. Thus, in three consecutive years, it concentrates on (x) care 
for mothers and infants, (2) for school children, and (3) for those 
of school-leaving age. Moreover, the Foundation aims at co¬ 
operation between the various existing organisations engaged in 
the care of the young, and uses its influence in the direction of co¬ 
operation between local organisations with kindred aims. 
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Federal law secures periods of leave to women employees in 
factories, etc., before and after confinement. Before confinement, 
the woman may cease work immediately on giving notice; after¬ 
wards, she is entitled to 6 weeks’ leave in transport undertakings, 
and 8 weeks in factories. This also applies where the child has 
died within six weeks of birth, or where it was still-born after six 
months’ pregnancy. 

The responsibility for orphaned and neglected children falls upon 
the communal authority, except in cases where a special guardianship 
commission has been appointed, but there are many private orphan¬ 
ages. A permanent official guardian may be appointed for anv 
child, at the charge of the commune. Further, dependent children 
may be either maintained in a public or private institution, or 
boarded out. The poor-law authorities make allowances from 
public funds to needy widows and deserted mothers with children 
to support. The adoption of children is strictly regulated by the 
Civil Code. Only persons who have reached the age of 40 and 
have no legitimate descendants may adopt a child, who must be 
at least 18 years younger than the adopter. Moreover, the 
adoptee’s own consent or, if he is a minor, that of his parents or 
guardians, must be secured, and the adoption must be recorded in 
an authentic document, inscribed in the registry of births. 

The Swiss have shown generous interest in the welfare of 
children of other lands. In 1918 was founded the Schzveizer 
Kinderhilfskomittee (Comite suisse de secours aux enfants") under 
the patronage of the Federal Council, and this committee devoted 
itself to foreign relief and to giving hospitality', in Switzerland, 
to necessitous foreign children. On 6th January 1920 the 
committee became one of the founder-members (with the Comiti 
Internationale de la Croix-Rouge, of Geneva, and the Save the 
Children Fund, of London) of the Union Internationale de secours 
aux Enfants (Save the Children International Union), which has 
its seat at Geneva, and now has over 50 affiliated and associated 
committees in 41 different countries. 

Under a projected revision of the Federal Penal Code, which 
has been in progress for several years, and is not yet (February 
1928) complete, it would become a penal offence for any person en¬ 
trusted with the charge of a child or young person under the age of 
16 to ill-treat, neglect, or handle such child or young person in any 
way that might injure his health or retard his development. More¬ 
over, it would be an offence to overstrain the bodily or mental 
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strength of a child or young person whether through * egoism, 
self-interest, or malice ’ ( Ego'tsmus, Selbstsuckt oder Boskeit). 

Education 

Education is well cared for,and substantial sumsarespentannually 
by the cantons and communes, with grants from the Federal 
Government. There are four principal classes of schools: (1) 
elementary, (2) secondary, (3) middle schools, and (4) univer¬ 
sities. Under the Federal Constitution, elementary education is 
compulsory and free. It is, however, administered by the cantons. 
An amendment of the Constitution, adopted in T902, empowers 
the Confederation to make grants-in-aid to primary schools and 
to continuation schools at which attendance is compulsory. In 
addition to the primary schools there are kindergartens (Scales 
enfantines ) at which attendance is voluntary. The age of com¬ 
pulsory school attendance varies in the several cantons, beginning 
at 6 or 7 years of age and extending to 13, 14, or 15. Private 
schools of primary grade exist, but receive no grants from public 
funds. All told, there are 775 kindergartens and 4411 primary 
schools, with an aggregate enrolment of about 582,430. Secondary 
education is optional throughout the Confederation, save in the 
canton of Basel Town, where it is compulsory. The schools 
receive no Federal grant, but are supported by the cantons and the 
communes. Of such schools there are 520, with an enrolment of 
54,980 pupils. The middle schools comprise technical and pro¬ 
fessional schools, and grammar schools, colleges, and cantonal schools 
which, in some cases, prepare for the universities. There are 1 52 
such schools, with about 27,000 pupils. There are also institutions 
for blind, deaf and dumb, and feeble-minded children, and there 
are 7 universities. 

Employment 

Under a Federal Act, children under 14 may not be employed 
in industrial undertakings, and young persons under 18 may not 
be employed at night, or on Sundays. Street trading and casual 
employment are regulated by cantonal laws. In many of the 
cantons, Government and private vocational advisory boards and 
schools are in existence. Switzerland is a member of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office of the League of Nations, and the Federal 
Government has ratified the convention relating to a minimum 
age for employment in industry, but not those conventions dealing 
with agriculture and employment at sea. 
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Delinquency 

Under the Penal Code, children under the age of 6 are exempt 
from any hind of punishment Juvenile delinquents, who are 
tried in special courts, are divided into two categories, i.e. children 
(aged 6 to 14) and adolescents (14 to 18). On being apprehended, 
a child is subjected to examination as to his physical and mental 
state, and inquiry is made as to his environment and training. 
Should it be necessary, he is placed under treatment, or committed 
to an educational institution, or placed on probation. An adoles¬ 
cent is subjected to similar treatment, but if found to be morally 
neglected he may be sent to an industrial school for at least a 
year, or if convicted of a serious misdemeanour to a reformatory 
for a period varying from 3 to 12 years. The offender’s name 
and sentence are entered in a police register (easier judic'iaire), 
but are erased if he shows good behaviour for a period of 10 years. 
Offenders of between 18 and 20 years of age are subject to reduced 
sentences. Sentence of death may not be passed on a person under 
the age of 18, but in principle a child may be sentenced to 
imprisonment from the age of 6. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The following are among the principal voluntary efforts, oi 
national or international status, on behalf of children. Where 
alternative titles are in common use, that under which the organisa¬ 
tion is more generally known is given first. 

Association Catbolitjue Internationale des CEuvrcs de Protection de la 
Jeune Fille—Brancbe Nationale Suisse (Schweizeriscber Katholische 
Midchenmchutzvereiil), 16 Rue St. Pime, Fribourg. 

Comitd International de la Croix-Rougc, I Promenade du Pin, Genfcve 
(Geneva). 

Croix-Rouge Suisse, 9 Rue des Cygncs, Borne. 

GesellschafC Schweizerischcr Padiater (Socidtc Suisse do Pediatrie),Zurich 7. 

Institution Suisse pour Aveugles faibles d’esprit (Le Foyer), Chailly sur 
Lausanne. 

Monvements de Jeunesse, Secretariat International, 6 Rue Petitot, 
Gen tve (Geneva). 

Monvement de la Jeunesse Suisse-Allemande, Basel. 

Mouvement de la Jeunesse Suisse-Romande, Lausanne. 

Pro Juventute (For die Jugend, Pour la jeunesse. Per la Gioventb), u 
Unterre Zlune, Zurich 1. 

Schweizerische Anstalt for Epileptische, Zurich 8. 

Schweizeruche Anstalt for Schwachbcgabte, Taubstumme Kinder, SchioM 
Turbcnthal. WintcrthUr. 
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Schweizerische Erziehungaanstalt fOr Katholiache Knaben, Sonnenberg, 
Luzern (Lucerne). 

Schweizeriiche Fachschule far Damenschneiderei und Lingerie, 68 Kreuz- 
itraaae, Zorich 8. 

Schweizerische GeselUchaft fflr Erziehung und Pflege Geistesschwacher, 
Zorich 2. 

Schweizerische Gesellschaft fQr Kranken- und Wochnerinnenpflege, 
Luzern (Lucerne). 

Schweizerische GeselUchaftfiirGesundheitspflege(SocidtdSmssed’Hygi 4 ne), 

Zurich. 

Schweizerische Heil- und Erziehungsanstait fur KrQppelhafte Kinder und 
Orthopidische Polikhmk Balgrist, 8 Forchatraste, Zurich 8. 

Schweizerische Obst- und Gartenbauachule fOr Frauen, Niederlenz, 
Lenzburg. 

Schweizerische Pferlegerinnenschule und Frauenspital, 15 Saroariter- 
strasse, ZUnch 7. 

Schweizerische Vereinigung fQr Jugendspiel und Wandern, 19 Mohletal, 
Schaffhausen. 

Schweizerische Vereinigung ftir Kinder- und Frauenschutz (Association 
Suisse pour la Protection de 1 ’tnfant et de la Femme), ZUnch. 

Schweizerischer Armenerzieherverein, Berne. 

Schweizcrischer Katholischer FQrsorgeverein fQr Frauen, Midchen und 
Kinder (CEuvre Catholique Suis6e de relivement moral pour Femmes, 
Jeunes Fillcs ct Enfants), Baden. 

Schweizerischer Kindergartenverem, Winterthur. 

Schweizen5cher Verband fur Berufsberatung und LehrlingsfOrsorge (Asso¬ 
ciation Suisse de Conseils d’Apprentissage et de Protection des 
Apprentis), Geneve (Geneva). 

Schwetzenscher Verband tUr Jugcnderziehung und Volkswohlfahrt, 50 
Rosenbergstrasse, St Gallen (St Gal!) 

Schweizrnschcs Verband Ftlrsorgevereine zrr Erziehung HilfsbedUrftiger 
Kinder, Ganterschwil, St. Gallen (St. Gall). 

SchweizerischesZcntralknppenverein(Societe Centraledes Creches Suisses), 
Beme. 

Schwetzenscher Zvieig des Internationalen Vereins dcr Freundinncn 
Junger Midchen (Branche Suisse de l’Umon Internationale des Amis 
de la Jeune Filic), Basel. 

Schweizenachcs Chnstkathohsches KinderfUrsorgeamt, Berne. 

Schweizensches Erziehungsanstait for Knaben in dcr Bachtelen, Beme. 

Schweizerische! Israelitisches Waisenhaus, 98 Gotthelfstrasse, Basel. 

Schweizensches Pestalozziheim, Neuhoff, But. 

Schweizer Kinderhilfskomitee (Comitd Suisse de Secours aux Enfants), 
8 Place Bubenberg, Beme. 

Union Internationale de Secours aux Enfants (Sate the Children Inter¬ 
national Union, Internationale Vereinigung fQr Kmderhilfe, Unione 
Internationale per la Salvezza dei Bambini), ^ 1 Quai du Mout-Blanc, 
Gen Eve (Geneva). 

UnterstUtzungakasse fQr Waisenkmder der Methodistenkirche der Schweiz, 
Teufen. 

Verband Deutachschweizenscher Fraucnvereme zur Hebung der Sittiicb- 
keit, Aarau. 
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Veretn Freundinnen junger Madchen, Trogen. 
Verein zur Hebung Sittlichkeit, Trogen. 
Verein filr Volkswohl, Trogen. 


NOTE 

The following sections, embodying such specific information as has 
come to hand with regard to the several cantons of Switzerland, 
should be read in conjunction with the foregoing general section. 


Canton of Aargau [ Switzerland ] 

(Kanton Aargau—Canton d’Argovie) 

Capital—Aarau 

Supplementary General Information. Of the total population 
about 55 peT cent, are Protestants and 44 per cent. Roman 
Catholics. 

Child Welfare 

There are creches in the principal towns, a children’s clinic at 
Brugg, 20 kindergartens and 9 holiday colonies for children, as 
well as numerous homes for orphaned and destitute and for crippled, 
deaf and dumb, and blind children. 


Canton of Appenzell-in-Rhoden 

[Switzerland] 

(Kanton Appenzell-inner-Rhoden—Canton 
d’Appenzell Interieur) 

Capital—Appenzell 

Supplementary General Information. The majority of the 
population belong to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Child Welfare 

The canton is well provided with institutions for the care of 
children, some maintained by the canton or by the communes, and 
many others by private effort and by the Church. 
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Canton of Appenzell-without-Rhoden 

[Switzerland] 

(Kanton Appenzell-ausser-Rhoden—Canton d’Appenzell 
Ext£rIEUR) 

Capital—Trogen 

Supplementary General Information. All births and all still¬ 
births after 6 months’ pregnancy must be reported, within 3 days, 
to the civil department, and births must be registered with the 
sanitary commission before the end of the calendar year in which 
they occur. Vaccination is not compulsory, but the canton bears 
the eipenses in most cases. The majority of the population are 
Protestant in religion. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 20 for males and 18 for 
females, but marriage at 18 and 17 respectively is sanctioned by 
the cantonal Government in special circumstances, with the con¬ 
sent of the parents or guardians of the parties concerned. Per¬ 
mission to marry is withheld from persons who are non compos 
mentis. Divorce is regulated by Federal Law. 

Child Welfare 

Orphaned children are supported either by the parish authorities, 
under the supervision of the cantonal Government, or by private 
societies, and there are public commissions for the protection of 
the young ( Jugendschutzkommissionen) and for the maintenance of 
children ( KostkinJerkommissionen ). Mentally or physically defec¬ 
tive children are maintained in private institutions with Government 
aid. 

Education 

Attendance at the public elementary schools and girls’ work 
schools ( Madchenarbeitschule) is compulsory between the ages of 
6 and 14, and at the secondary schools optional, but in all cases 
tuition and books, etc., are free, nor is there any religious bar. 
The primary and work schools are maintained by the canton, and the 
secondary schools receive grants from the cantonal Government. 
There are 8177 pupils in attendance at elementary schools and r 186 
at secondary schools. In addition there are continuation schools 
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(with obligatory attendance in certain cases), special schools for ab¬ 
normal children, and kindergartens, the latter under private control. 

Employment 

No child who is under 14, or, being over that age, is liable to 
attend school, may be employed in industry. The cantonal bureau 
for the welfare of apprentices (Lehr lingsfursorgestel/e) gives advice 
to young people in selecting a career and obtaining training and 
employment, while vocational training is offered by various trade 
societies. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are brought before special courts. The 
death penalty is not imposed in this canton. 

Legislation 

The Strafgesetz.buck fur den Kanton Appenrell-a.-Rhoden con¬ 
tains numerous laws relating to children. 


Canton of Basel Landschaft [Switzerland] 

(Kanton Basel-Landschaft—Canton de BAle 
Campagne) 

Capita/—Liestal 

Supplementary General Information. About 78 per cent, of 
the population are Protestants and 21 per cent. Roman Catholics. 

Child Welfare 

There are 2 homes for mothers and infants, 2 holiday colonies 
for children, and numerous children’s homes and kindergartens. 
School meals for necessitous children are provided in three of the 
towns by voluntary effort. 

Education 

Education is free and compulsory between the ages of 6 and 15. 
There are schools in all the larger communes. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile courts do not exist, but no child under 14 is judicially 
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punishable. Juvenile offenders over that age are committed to 
educational institutions or to observation prisons ( Untersuchungs- 
gejSngnisse). 

Canton of Basel Town [ Switzerland ] 

(Kanton Basel-Stadt—Canton de Baj.e-Ville) 

Capital—Basel (Bale) 

Supplementary General Information. Registration of births and 
of still-births after 6 months’ pregnancy is compulsory within 3 
days. Vaccination is not compulsory, but is provided for all who 
desire it, by the cantonal board of health. According to the census 
of 1920,90,356 of the population are Protestants, 44,650 Roman 
Catholics, 2516 Jews, and 3 186 others. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18, both for males and, nor¬ 
mally, for females, w'ith consent of parent or guardian, and 20 in 
either case without such consent. In the case of males under 20, 
a declaration of eligibility issued by the Government of the canton 
of residence is also necessary, and in exceptional circumstances a 
woman of 17 may be allowed to marry subject to such a declara¬ 
tion. The principal impediments are insanity, consanguinity, 
and adoption. The principal grounds for divorce are adultery, 
desertion, the attempted murder of one spouse by the other, and 
insanity'. Children of Swiss citizens, born out of wedlock, are 
legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents, but in 
the case of foreign fathers their native law operates. There is no 
statutory prohibition of the teaching or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

The term ‘ child welfare ’ ( KinJerwohlfahrt ) is given a wide 
interpretation, and the following activities are otiiciaily enumer¬ 
ated under this heading: Care of infants and children, the bureau 
for the care of schools ( Schulfursorgcamt ), the guardianship system 
(Formundschaftree sen), the care of destitute, deserted, and de¬ 
linquent children and young people, of the sick (through hospitals, 
clinics, sick funds, convalescent homes, and school insurance), the 
general care of the young (through infants’ homes, kindergartens, 
and voluntary institutions and societies), provision for vocational 
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training and for assistance and advice in finding employment (em¬ 
ployment exchanges and training institutions), and public libraries 
so far as they relate to children and young people. Responsibility 
for the above services is shared between local boards and the 
cantonal Government. Children in the public schools are 
subject to periodical medical examination. Dental clinics are 
associated with the schools, and there are children’s clinics at all 
the children’s hospitals. In all there are 120 child welfare 
organisations. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory between the ages of 6 
and 15, and is free, at the cost of the cantonal Government. 
For further education there are middle schools, high schools, and 
gymnasia maintained by the Government, and private schools of 
various grades. Kindergartens are maintained both by public 
funds and by private enterprise. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in industry is 14, and in 
street trading 18, with various other ages between these limits for 
other occupations. Children over 12 may work in household or 
farmstead for not more than 2 hours daily during school term, 
and not more than 6 hours daily during vacation, but no child 
may engage in casual work under the age of 14. Vocational 
guidance and training, with compulsory attendance, is provided 
by the Government, and there is a Government handicraft com¬ 
mission for the control of training in works. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquents (under 14) are generally placed on proba¬ 
tion. No person under 18 is committed to prison, and the death 
penalty does not exist in the canton. 


Canton of Bern [. Switzerland ] 

(Kanton Bern—Canton de Berne) 

Capital—Bern ( Berne ) 

Supplementary General Information. Registration of births and 
of still-births is compulsory within 6 days. Compulsory vaccina- 
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tion was abolished in 1895, but may be revived by the local authori¬ 
ties in the event of an epidemic. About 86 per cent, of the 
population are Protestants and 12 per cent. Roman Catholics. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 20 for males and 18 for females, 
parent’s or guardian’s consent being necessary in the case of 
females under 20. In special cases, the cantonal Government may 
sanction marriage of 18 for males and 17 for females. The princi¬ 
pal impediments are consanguinity and adoption. The principal 
grounds for divorce are adultery, attempt on the life of the other 
spouse, ill-treatment, libel, crime, and mental deficiency. Illegiti¬ 
mate children may be committed to the care of either the mother 
or the father by the local guardianship authorities, and they are 
legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents. The 
teaching and practice of contraception are not forbidden by law. 

Child Welfare 

Numerous efforts for the welfare of children have their centre 
at Bern—the scope of many of them covering the whole of Switzer¬ 
land. The canton itself is also well provided wnth institutions 
and organisations dealing with various aspects of child care, but 
hitherto there has been little co-ordination. A child welfare office 
to serve as a central organisation for the canton is, however (1927), 
in process of creation. The cantonal women’s hospital in Bern 
has maternity and children’s wards, and there are 3 children’s 
hospitals and a sanatorium for tubercular children. Orphans are 
cared for in 50 institutions, some maintained by private charity or 
by religious communities, and some by the cantonal or communal 
authorities. There are also 2 homes—1 cantonal and 1 private 
—for deaf and dumb children, for boys and girls respectively, a 
private home for the blind, and 1 for epileptics. Backward 
children are cared for in 9 special homes and institutions. There 
are 17 criches and 40 holiday colonies. Periodical medical 
examination of school children is carried out in some of the 
larger communes. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory from the age of 6 to 15, 
save in certain of the French-speaking cantons, where the upward 
age limit is 14, and the number of school hours per day is increased. 
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The public elementary schools are free to all and are maintained 
half by the canton and half by the respective communes. Free 
education beyond the elementary stage is also provided by con¬ 
tinuation schools in general, commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
subjects. There are also elementary and higher schools at which 
fees are charged. Some of the communes have kindergarten 
establishments. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment is 15 or 14 according to the 
local school-leaving age (see ante ,‘ Education ’), but no child under 
16 may be engaged as a hawker. Night work is prohibited before 
the age of r8, and overtime work before the age of 16. The 
cantonal Government provides advisory bureaus for juvenile 
workers. 

Delinquency 

The criminal code as it affects juveniles is (1927) under revision, 
but.as it stands at present, no criminal action can be brought against 
a child under 15, an ‘official enquiry’ being substituted. The 
minimum age for imprisonment is x 5 if it is clear that the offender 
acted with understanding of his act; otherwise, 16. Capital 
punishment does not exist in the canton. 


Canton of Fribourg [Switzerland] 

(Canton df. Fribourg—Kanton Freiburg) 

Capita!—Frilourg ( Freiburg ) 

Supplementary General Information. About 84 per cent, of the 
population are Roman Catholics and iz per cent. Protestants. 

Child Welfare 

The Sociltl Maternelte, at Fribourg, was founded by voluntary 
effort in 1800 for the assistance of expectant mothers and their 
families, and has been actively engaged in this work ever since, 
helping about 130 women yearly by means of grants of layettes, 
medicine, linen, etc. Ante-natal assistance is also offered by the 
HSpital des Bourgeois, which has been functioning since 1831. 
At Belfaux is the Roman Catholic Chateau des Bois institution, for 
unmarried girls confined of their first child, with 50 beds. There 
is also a school for mothers at Fribourg, and there are numerous 
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cr&ches, children’s homes and orphanages, school-children’s kitchens 
(for providing meals for poor children), and institutions for blind, 
deaf and dumb, and mentally-deficient children. Many of the 
institutions are maintained by the religious orders. 

Employment 

The Office Central des Apprenfissages, at Fribourg, founded 
privately in 1890 and recognised by the cantonal Government in 
1900, supervises the welfare of apprentices throughout the canton 
and 41 local offices engaged in similar work. In addition there 
are several bureaus for employment and vocational advice. 


Canton of Geneva [, Switzerland ] 

(RfpuBUQUE et Canton de Geneve—Repubuk und 
Kanton Genf) 

Capital — Geneva [Geneve — Genf) 

Supplementary General Information. Registration of births and 
of still-births is compulsory within 3 days. Infant vaccination 
is compulsory. About 49 per cent, of the population are Roman 
Catholics and 48 per cent. Protestants. 

Marriacf, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 17 for females, 
subject to parent’s consent, and 20 and 1 8 respectively without such 
consent. The principal impediments arc consanguinity and insanity. 
The principal grounds for divorce are adultery, attempted murder of 
one spouse by the other, and insanity. The custody of the children 
ofa divorced or separated couple is left in the discretion of the court. 
Children born out of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent 
intermarriage of their parents, if the parents declare the existence 
of such children at the time of marriage. There is no law against 
the teaching or practice of methods of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is held to comprise holiday colonies, cr&ches, 
and school children’s kitchens, and such activities have been subsi¬ 
dised by the canton since 1895. The initiative and maintenance 
of these works, however, depend upon private enterprise. There 
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is, moreover, a school medical service maintained by the canton, 
and in addition there are 3 semi-official health centres. Periodical 
examination of school children is obligatory. There are 7 children’s 
hospitals—only one of which is maintained by the canton. Orphans 
and other dependent children are maintained in institutions, of 
which there are 5—2 cantonal and 3 private. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 6 to 15 years of 
age, the educational service being maintained by the canton, save 
for the school buildings, which are the responsibility of the com¬ 
munes. Beyond the elementary school, there are the professional 
part-time courses, which are obligatory, without charge, on all 
young people between the ages of 14 and r8 who do not go on to a 
secondary school, and besides the latter there are special schools 
and colleges for commercial, trade, and higher education. There 
are many special classes, and one school for mentally defective 
children, but no provision is made for the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
or for cripples. Every commune has its infants’ school for chil¬ 
dren from 3 to 6 years of age. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The minimum age for regular employment is 14, and various 
other restrictions operate up to the age of 18. Vocational training 
and advice are provided by the Institut Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
and the Office Central des Apprcntissages, both maintained in the 
city of Geneva by private enterprise. 

DELINQUENCY 

Juvenile offenders (from 10 to 18 years of age) are brought before 
a special court—the Chambre Pbnale de PEnfence. The minimum 
age for sentence to imprisonment is 18. The death penalty does 
not exist. 

Legislation 

The principal current cantonal legislation and regulations relating 
wholly or in part to children are as follows :— 

Riglement sur I'Hygiene dans des Ecolcs, 1898. 

Riglcment de* Classes Gardicnnes, 1910. 

Riglement concemant la discipline cn dehors de l’Ecoie, 1913. 
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Loi mttituant une Chambre P&alc de l’Enfancc, 1913 (and amendment, 
1925.) 

Riglement du Service mddical des Ecoles, 1917 

Loi sur l’Asaurance gcolairc obligatoire en cas de Maladic, 1919. (Amended 
1921.) 

Loi aur l’lnstruction publique, 1919. (Codified.) 

Canton of Glarus [ Switzerland] 

(Kanton Glarus—Can’ ion de Glaris) 

Capital—Glarus {Gians') 

Supplementary General Information. The number of children 
aged 13 and under is estimated at 9484. Registration of births 
and still-births is compulsory within 3 days, but vaccination is not 
obligatory. About 76 per cent, of the population are Protestant 
and 23 per cent. Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 20 for males and 18 for 
females. Divorce is regulated by Federal Law, and legitimatio 
per subsequent matnmomum is recognised. The teaching and 
practice of methods of contraception are not illegal. 

Chud Weleare 

The following activities arc officially comprehended under this 
heading: vacation colonies, the convalescent home for ailing 
children, school baths, eye and ear treatment, and campaigns 
against goitre and lice. There arc no welfare centres, and regular 
medical examination of school children does not obtain. The 
work indicated has been m progress for the past 30 years, partly 
on private initiative and pardy under the segis and with the support 
of the public authorities. Both the poor-law guardians and 
voluntary institutions care for orphaned and other necessitous 
children. No woman may be employed in industry for 6 weeks 
(or, at her request, 8 weeks) after confinement. Notice to leave 
must not be given during this period. 

Education 

Elementary school attendance is free and is compulsory, from 
6 until 13J years of age, after which the child must attend a con¬ 
tinuation school once weekly for a further 2 years. 
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Employment 

The legal minimum age for employment in industry is 14, and 
no young person under 18 may be employed overtime. 

Delinquency 

No penal sentence may be passed on a child under 12, and 
between 12 and 16 punishment is subject to modification. The 
minimum age for sentence to imprisonment is 12. The death 
penalty does not exist. 


Canton of Grisons [Switzerland] 

(Kanton Graubonden—Canton de Grisons) 

Capital—Coin [Chur—Coira) 

Supplementary General Information. About 55 per cent, of the 
population are Protestants and 45 per cent. Roman Catholics. 

Child Welfare 

There is a women’s hospital, with maternity and children’s 
wards, at Coire, and there is also a cr&che in this town. Through¬ 
out the canton there are several children’s homes, and there is an 
orphanage belonging to the city of Coire, at Masans. The Pro 
Juventute Foundation ( q.v. under 1 Child Welfare, 5 general section, 
ante) has a sanatorium at Davos. 


Canton of Lucerne [ Switzerland ] 

(Kanton Luzern—Canton de Lucerne) 

Capital—Lucerne [Luzern) 

Supplementary General Information. Of the total population, 
54-005 are (census of 192c) aged 15 or under. Births and still¬ 
births are notifiable within 3 days. Infant vaccination is com¬ 
pulsory. About 83 per cent, of the population are Roman 
Catholics. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 20 for males and 18 for 
females, and the principal impediments are insanity, consanguinity, 
and the relationship of adoption. The principal ground for 
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divorce is adultery. Children bom out of wedlock may be formally 
recognised by the father, and they are legitimised by the inter¬ 
marriage of their parents. Official guardians are appointed for 
illegitimate children in case of need. The offering to persons 
‘ under age ’ of articles for the prevention of conception, or the 
transmission of recommendations or prescriptions with such inten¬ 
tion, is an offence, with a maiimum penalty of one month’s 
imprisonment. 

Child Welfare 

Concealment of birth, on the part of an unmarried or divorced 
woman, is punishable by imprisonment of not more than sir 
weeks, and wilful neglect of children by a maximum penalty 
of one year’s hard labour. Destitute and neglected children 
are relieved from public funds through the local citizens’ councils 
( OrtsbUrgerrat ), and various institutions are maintained by the 
canton. Each parish has a children’s protection committee, ap¬ 
pointed by the cantonal Government, and there are also voluntary 
societies for the protection of children. The cantonal Education 
Law lays it down that * regard must be paid to the protection of 
the young both morally and physically during the educational 
period. Special attention must be devoted to instruction con¬ 
cerning health, and particularly to the teaching of the evil of 
alcoholic indulgence.’ Children who are compelled to travel a 
long distance to school are provided with a mid-day meal, the cost 
being borne by local endowments or voluntary contributions, 
supplemented by cantonal subsidy provided partly from the 
alcohol tax and partly from the funds allocated for the maintenance 
of elementary schools. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory from 6 to 14, and the follow¬ 
ing schools are maintained by public funds: elementary schools 
and citizens’ schools {Burgerschulen), secondary schools, special 
schools (including teachers’ training colleges, agricultural and 
trade and business schools), and institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, for mentally defective and backward children, for the 
blind, and for juvenile delinquents, and various institutions 
for advanced education. The elementary schools are free to 
children of their own district, other children being admitted, if 
there are vacant places, on payment of fees. There are also private 
schools, which are subject to inspection by the cantonal authorities. 

o 
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Employment 

Children engage in agricultural pursuits during the harvest, and 
the school holidays are arranged to permit this. Vocational train¬ 
ing for both boys and girls is provided in work schools which are 
available for pupils on the completion of the elementary school 
course. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquents are excluded from attendance at the ordinary 
public schools and are committed to special institutions, but other¬ 
wise the acts of children under 14 are not subject to penalty. 

Legislation 

The following current statutes relate in part to children :— 

Goetz liber die Vormundschaft, vom 7 Marx 1871 (Guardianship Law) 

Geaetz bctreffcnd die EinfQhrung des schweizerischen Zivilgesetzbuchcs 
vom 10 Dezember 1907 im (Carton Luzern (localises the Feder.il 
Civil Law). 

Erziehungagesetz, vom 13 Oktober 1910 (Education Law). 

Polixei-Strafgesetz, vom 29 Dezember 1915 (Penal Law). 

Armen-Gesetz, vom 29 Dezember 1922 (Poor Law). 


Canton of Neuch&tel [Switzerland] 

(Canton de NeuchAtel—Kanton Necenburc) 

Capital—Neuchattl ( Neuenburg) 

Supplementary General Information. Registration of births and 
of still-births is compulsory within 3 days. Vaccination is obliga¬ 
tory before the age of 5. About 15 per cent, of the population 
are Roman Catholics and 84 per cent. Protestant. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage, divorce, and legitimation are regulated by Federal 
Law, q.v ., ante. The advertisement, sale, or distribution of 
articles intended for the prevention of conception, without a medical 
prescription, are forbidden by cantonal law of 1919. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work officially comprehends the following activi¬ 
ties : Children’s hospitals, holiday colonies, open-air schools, 
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orphanages, children’s homes, cr&ches, and anti-tuberculosis 
dispensaries. The only responsibility of the canton in relation to 
these activities is in the educational departments of the holiday 
colonies and open-air schools. Otherwise they depend mainly 
on voluntary effort with communal aid, save in the case of the 
hospitals which are wholly maintained by the communes. 
Annual medical examination of school children is in operation 
throughout the canton. 


Education 

Elementary school attendance is free, and is compulsory from 
6 to 14 years, and there is also provision for free secondary and 
vocational education. 


Employment 

The minimum age for employment in industry is 14, but no 
regulations have been made with regard to casual or other employ¬ 
ment. Young persons under 18 must not work in industrial under¬ 
takings at night, nor those under 16 for more than eight hours per 
day. A vocational bureau (private) exists at NeuchStel, and the 
cantonal Education and Labour Departments also provide help as 
to choice of employment for juveniles. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile courts (dealing with children between the ages of 
10 and 18) were introduced in 1917. The minimum age for 
sentence to imprisonment is 18, and the death penalty does not 
exist in this canton. 


Canton of Nidwalden [Switzerland] 

(KaNTON UnTERWALDEN NID DEM WaLD-CaNTON 

d’Unterwald-le-Bas) 

Capital—Stans 

About 97 per cent, of the population are Roman Catholics. 
There are numerous homes for children (including 3 orphanages 
and an institution for the deaf and dumb), and a cantonal maternity 
hospital. 
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Canton of Obwalden [Switzerland] 

(Kanton Unterwalden ob dem Wald—Canton 
d’Unterwald-le-Haut) 

Capital — S amen 

Supplementary General Information. Registration of births and 
of still-births is compulsory within 3 days. Infant vaccination is 
not compulsory. About 99 per cent, of the population are Roman 
Catholics. 

Marriagf, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage, divorce, and legitimation are regulated by Federal 
Law, f .v., ante. There is no cantonal law with regard to the teach¬ 
ing and practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

There are 9 societies or centres for supplying milk and supple¬ 
mentary food to necessitous school children, and the canton is well 
provided with homes and orphanages. The communes maintain 
funds for the relief of the poor, and from these grants are made for 
the assistance of mentally defective, deaf and dumb, and other 
abnormal children. Tobacco-smoking is prohibited under the age 
of 18, and spirits may not be served to a child under 14. 

Education 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 13 j, and is 
free, except that all but the poorest children must buy their own 
books. The 13 elementary schools are maintained by the com¬ 
munes, and the canton maintains 2 high schools, 5 domestic economy 
schools, and 5 vocational continuation schools. 

Employment 

The only age limit for employment is that relating to hawking, 
which is prohibited for persons under 20. 

Delinquency 

There are no special juvenile courts, but offenders under 14 are 
not subject to judicial proceedings, and between that age and 20 
sentence may be suspended in suitable cases. 
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Canton of St. Gall [, Switzerland ] 

(Kanton St. Gallen—Canton de St. Gall) 

Capital — St. Gall 

Supplementary General Information. Of the total population, 
it is estimated that 85,792 are aged 15 years and under. Registra¬ 
tion of births within 3 days and infant vaccination are compulsory. 
About 59 per cent, of the population are Roman Catholics and 
40 per cent. Protestants. 

Marriagf, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage and divorce are regulated by Federal Law, q.x>. 
Children born out of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent 
intermarriage of their parents, subject to registration. The 
juvenile board is responsible for the oversight of illegitimate 
children. It is illegal for others than medical practitioners to give 
advice as to contraception. 

Chiid Welfare 

Child welfare work is largely dependent on voluntary effort, but 
the canton makes grants. Orphanages are maintained by the 
cantonal guardians, and grants from cantonal funds aTe made to 
widowed and deserted mothers having children to support. 
Medical inspection of school children is only compulsory in the 
town of St. Gall, but it is being introduced more and more in the 
other communes. 

Kdi cation 

Elementary school attendance is compulsory from 6 to 14 years 
of age, and is free. Secondary schools are available at fees not 
exceeding 40 francs per year, and continuation schools at a maximum 
fee of 20 francs. The cantonal schools are more expensive (60- 
2 50 francs). Backward, mentally-defective, deaf and dumb, blind, 
and crippled children are educated in special schools maintained 
by private enterprise with State subsidy. Kindergartens for chil¬ 
dren under school age are provided by private effort or by the 
communes. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in industry is 14. A child 
of 14 may also assist an adult in street trading, but none may so 
work alone under the age of 20. 
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DELINQUENCY 

Juvenile offenders are brought before special courts. The 
minimum age for sentence to imprisonment is 14, and to 
death 19. 

Canton of Schaffhausen [Switzerland] 

(Kanton Schaffhausen—Canton de Schaffhouse) 
Capital—Schaffhausen ( Schaffhouse ) 

Supplementary General Information. About 87 per cent, of the 
population are Protestants. 

Child Welfare 

There is a maternity welfare commission (/Commission fur 
Wocknerinnenpjtege') at Schaffhausen, which looks after the welfare 
of expectant and nursing mothers and their infants. There are 
also several charitable lying-in homes, a cantonal maternity hospital, 
and a cantonal children’s hospital. There are creches at Schaff¬ 
hausen and Schleitheim (both maintained by voluntary societies), 
and there are numerous homes for children and orphanages. 
Four organisations exist for the provision of meals for needy school 
children. 

Education 

The interests of education are fostered by a voluntary society 
known as the Erziehungsverein des Kantons Schaffhausen, with its 
headquarters at Schaffhausen. 


Canton Schwyz [ Switzerland ] 

(Kanton Schwtz—Canton de Schwyz) 

Capital—Schwyz 

Supplementary General Information. Of the total population, 
approximately 19,000 are children aged 1 5 and under. Registra¬ 
tion of births and still-births is compulsory. About 98 per cent, of 
the population are Roman Catholics. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage and divorce are regulated by Federal Law, f.v. 
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There is no statutory prohibition of the teaching or practice of 
methods of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is largely in the hands of voluntary societies, 
generally with cantonal or communal aid, and there are numerous 
orphanages and children’s homes. School children are subject 
to medical examination only on enrolment, but are periodically 
examined for dental defects. 

Education 

Elementary school attendance is compulsory from 7 to 14 years 
of age, and both the elementary and the secondary schools are free. 
There are no high schools in the canton, but there are middle 
schools, gymnasia, and private schools. Kindergartens exist for 
children below school age in the larger communes. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment, whether permanent in¬ 
dustrial work or street trading or casual work, is 14. 

Delinquency 

No special system is in operation for dealing with juvenile 
offenders, who may be sentenced either to imprisonment or to 
death at the age of 14. 


Canton of Soleure [Switzerland] 

(Canton de Soleure—Kanton Solothurn) 

Capital—Soleure ( Solothurn) 

Supplementary General Information. About 74 per cent, of the 
population are Homan Catholics and 2^ per cent. Protestants. 

Child Welfare 

There are 11 maternity charities, a cantonal maternity hospital, 
t; criches, 6 holiday colonics, 31 organisations for providing meals, 
milk, and clothing for needy school children, a cantonal orphanage 
and a city orphanage in the capital, and numerous other institutions 
for the welfare of children. 
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Canton of Thurgau [Switzerland] 

(Kanton Thurgau—Canton de Thurgovie) 

Capital—Fraunfeld 

Supplementary General Information. About 70 per cent, of the 
population are Protestants and 28 per cent. Roman Catholics. 

Child Welfare 

The canton is well provided with institutions, some maintained 
by cantonal and communal funds and some by religious bodies. 

Education 

Educational interests are fostered by the Lehr ling fitrsorge fiir 
der Kanton Thurgau. 

Canton of Ticino [ Switzerland j 

(Republica e Cantone del Ticino—Republique et 
Canton de Tessin) 

Capital—Bellinvona 

Supplementary General Information. About 99 per cent, of the 
population are Roman Catholics. There arc numerous institutions 
for the care and protection of children. 

Child Welfare 

The most important development of child welfare work is the 
asilo, or day home for children of working mothers, the first of 
which was founded by the commune of Melano in 1838. Each 
of the 95 communes has at least one of these institutions, some of 
them being maintained by private enterprise and some by the com¬ 
munes, and the cantonal Government subsidises institutions of both 
categories. There are also several infants’ homes, holiday colonies, 
orphanages, and institutions for abandoned children and for blind 
and deaf and dumb children. At Locarno is a maternity charity 
(founded 1905), and Lugano has an infant welfare centre founded 
in 1917. There are voluntary committees scattered throughout 
the canton, dealing with various aspects of child care. 

There is a medico-psychological cantonal school for abnormal 
children at Bellinzona. 
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Canton of Uri [Switzerland] 

(Kanton Uri—Canton d’Uri) 

Capital—Altdorf 

Supplementary General Information. Of the total population, 
approximately 7900 are children aged 15 and under. The 
registration of births and of still-births is compulsory, but vaccina¬ 
tion is not compulsory. About 98 per cent, of the population are 
Roman Catholics. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage and divorce are regulated by Federal Law, q.v. 
Legitimatio per subsequent matrimonium obtains. The teaching 
and practice of methods of contraception are forbidden by law. 

Child Welfare 

There arc no welfare centres, and medical examination of school 
children does not obtain. School meals are provided for necessitous 
children in about 20 communes, one-tenth of the cost being provided 
out of the tax on alcohol. The communes maintain homes for 
orphans and other necessitous children. 

Em cation 

Elementary school attendance is obligatory from 7 to 1 5 years 
of age, and is free. Continuation schools are also free, but fees 
are required in the secondary schools and high schools. Kinder¬ 
gartens eiist only in three towns. 


Canton of Valais [Switzerland] 

(Canton de Valais—Kanton Wallis) 

Capital—Sion ( Sitten ) 

Supplementary General Information. About 99 per cent, of the 
population are Roman Catholics. 

Child Welfare 

The canton is well provided with orphanages, but there are 
relatively few other works on behalf of children. There is a 
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charity for providing clothing for necessitous school children. The 
canton maintains an institute for deaf and dumb children at 
Gironde. 

Employment 

Vocational guidance and help in finding employment are 
offered through several organisations—notably the Kantonales 
Lehrlingsstkretariat at Sion and the Office de Placement Catholique 
pour Jeunes Fillet at Mon they. 


Canton of Vaud [Switzerland] 

(Canton de Vaud—Kanton Waadt) 

Capital—Lausanne 

Supplementary General Information. Registration of births and 
of still-births is compulsory within 3 days. The majority of the 
population are Protestants. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage and divorce are subject to Federal Law, q.v. There 
is no legal prohibition of the teaching and practice of methods of 
contraception. 

Child Welfare 

The cantonal Ddpartement de 1 ’Intdrieur maintains a service de 
I’enfance which supervises all child welfare work. Such work 
falls partially under two statutes—the Law of 1888 dealing with 
poor relief and the education of neglected and abandoned children, 
and the Law of 1916 with the sanitary supervision of boarded-out 
children. In addition to the cantonal poor institution at Lausanne, 
there are many private efforts which are not assisted by the State— 
milk centres, creches, infants’ homes, orphanages, and various 
kinds of children’s homes. There is a children’s clinic at the 
cantonal hospital, and there are several voluntary hospitals and 
clinics for children, 4 of them being for cases of tuberculosis. No 
system of periodical medical inspection of school children has been 
introduced. 

Education 

The ages between which school attendance is compulsory vary 
in the several communes, beginning in every case at 7, and con- 
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tinuing to 15 or 16, with exemption at 14 if the child has work 
to go to. Education is free in both elementary and secondary- 
schools, beyond which there are numerous schools for higher edu¬ 
cation at which fees are demanded. There are special schools and 
classes for the mentally defective, the blind, deaf and dumb, and 
cripples. 

Employment 

Juvenile employment is regulated by Federal Law. An official 
Bureau d’Orientation Professionelle was founded at Lausanne, 
under the local education authority, in 1926. The pre-existent 
voluntary bureau, which is a section of the Secretariat Faudois de 
Protection de 1 ’Enfance, continues to function throughout the 
canton. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquents under 14 are committed to reform schools, 
and the same treatment may be applied to offenders up to 18 if the 
court finds that they were not capable of understanding the nature 
of the offence with which they are charged. Juveniles aged from 
14 to 16 may be committed to a penal colony. Alternatively, 
juvenile offenders may be placed on probation under surveillance. 
The minimum age for sentence to imprisonment is 14. The 
death penalty does not ciist in this canton. 


Canton of Zug [Switzerland] 

(Kanton Zuc.—C an ion de Zolc) 

Capital—'Aug (Zoug) 

Supplementary General Information. About 93 per cent, of the 
population arc Roman Catholics. 

Child Wlliare 

There arc 5 maternity charities, and the town hospital at Zug 
has a maternity ward. There is also a creche at Zug, and 7 orphan¬ 
ages are scattered throughout the canton. Four voluntary societies 
exist for supplying food and clothing to necessitous school children. 

Education 

There are numerous primary and secondary schools, and at 
Menzingen is the great school for girls founded in 1844 by Fr. 
Theodosius Florentine. 
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Canton of Zurich [Switzerland] 

(Kanton Zurich—Canton de ZBrich) 

Capital—Ziirick 

Supplementary General Information. About 87 per cent, of the 
population are Protestants and 12 per cent. Roman Catholics. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is co-ordinated under the Kantonales 
Jugendamt at Zurich, founded in 1918, and this city is also the 
seat of the Pro Juventute Foundation, j.v., ante. Many of the 
communes have voluntary lying-in charities. There are also 2 
homes for mothers and babies and 7 homes for infants, including 
the Kantonale Sauglugdheim at Zurich. The city has numerous 
creches, and 10 other communes are also provided with these 
institutions. Nearly 40 voluntary committees and charitable 
funds provide food and clothing for necessitous school children, 
and there are many holiday colonies, orphanages, and homes for 
children needing special care. 

Education 

There are many primary and secondary schools, a cantonal 
school (including a gymnasium and a technical side), and a high 
school for girls. Every commune has its kindergarten, and there 
are many in the capital. 


Republic of Turkey 

\Europe, Asia ] 

Capital—Angora 

T HE territory of the Government of the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey consists of 10,000 square miles in 
Europe, and about 200,000 square miles in Asia Minor, with 
populations estimated at 2,000,000 and 11,000,000 respectively. 
The vast majority of the people are Mohammedans. 
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Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

Considerable modifications in the marriage law have been intro¬ 
duced by the present Government. Since 1923, medical examina¬ 
tion has been obligatory on all persons intending marriage, and 
violation of this law entails not only severe punishment but annul¬ 
ment of the marriage. In 1926, further changes were introduced: 
the minimum age for marriage has been advanced to 17 for females 
(previously 9) and 18 for males; monogamy is insisted upon ; and 
marriage clerks are appointed to officiate instead of the imams 
(priests). 

Child Welfare 

The rate of infantile mortality is known to be very high, though 
exact statistics are not available. Among abnormal cases at birth 
—which have been numerous as a consequence of the custom 
of child marriage—the mortality rate has been computed at 90 
per cent. Other causes of infantile mortality are malaria and 
tuberculosis, to combat which the Government has organised the 
free distribution of quinine pills in the provinces specially liable 
to malaria, and anti-tuberculosis dispensaries are being widely 
established. Child welfare work owes much to the American 
missions, many of which set up maternity and child welfare centres. 
There are also several voluntary efforts for child welfare, as to 
which see list of Societies and Institutions, post. The Turkish 
Government has instituted a midwifery certificate, without which, 
nominally, no woman may practise, but the standards are low and 
in the rural areas the grandmother is the accepted substitute for 
the midwife. Breast-feeding of infants is universal, but from the 
end of the first year children are given a variety of unwholesome 
food. 

There are great numbers of orphans; in Constantinople alone 
there are 10,000 in orphanages, while many are boarded out 
or are apprenticed, and are thus partially self-supporting. There 
are 25 orphanages maintained by the American Red Cross and 
other American organisations. There are also 8 Turkish orphan¬ 
ages, 4 Greek, and 3 Jewish. The Save the Children International 
Union has engaged in relief work for orphans in Constantinople 
and in Anatolia. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and nominally obligatory on all 
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children between the ages of 7 and 16. The schools are main¬ 
tained by the Government, by religious communities, or by private 
enterprise. In addition to the elementary schools, there are the 
village mairasehs (where practically only the Koran is taught), 
aecondary schools, and training schools for teachers. All told, these 
schools number about 36,230, with about 1,331,200 pupils. The 
school buildings are generally poor and inadequate, and badly 
equipped, while the teachers are ill-trained and ill-paid. There is, 
however, a well-equipped Government secondary school at Galata 
Serai. There is a large number of foreign schools, mostly con¬ 
ducted by English, French, and American missionaries. 

Employment 

There are, at present, no laws limiting the employment of 
children, and large numbers, of from 10 to 13 years of age, 
are employed for whole days, and others of from 6 years upwards 
for half days, as shoemakers, or in the clothing and tobacco trades, 
or in doing fine needlework and embroidery, drying figs and raisins, 
weaving carpets and silk goods, or working as clerks, messengers, 
and hantals (bearers of small burdens in baskets on the back). 
Many children are also on the streets as traders and beggars. The 
Turkish Red Crescent has recently approached Parliament with a 
view to the introduction of legislation regulating the employment 
of children. With the assistance of the Government, a trade 
school has been opened where children can be taught various 
trades and also the art of salesmanship. 

Delinquency 

All offenders are subject to examination as to their physical and 
mental condition at the instance of the judge. Juveniles (under 13) 
may be transferred to a workhouse. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The principal voluntary efforts for the care and protection of 
children (other than various foreign missionary efforts) are as 
follows:— 

Angora Society for the Protection of Children, Angora and branches. 

Society of the Red Crescent, Constantinople. 

Turkish Save the Children Fund, Angora. 

Turkish Society for the Protection of Children, Constantinople and branches. 
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The United States [N. America ] 

(United States of America) 

Federal Capital—Washington 

T HE United States of America is a federal republic consist¬ 
ing of 48 states and r federal 1 district ’ (die District of 
Columbia, the seat of the national capital). Each state has its 
own constitution and its own executive, legislative, and judicial 
officers. There is also a federal constitution under which a presi¬ 
dent, congress, and judiciary of the United States are established. 
The area of the United States, excluding the territory of Alaska 
and other outlying possessions (as to which see post ), is 3,026,789 
square miles, and the aggregate population is (census of 1920) 
105,710,620, including 10,463,131 negroes and 265,683 Indians. 
Of the total, 33,612,442 are children aged 15 and under, 
11,573,230 of these being under 5, and 2,257,255 under 1 year. 

No unified national system of registration of births exists, but in 
1915 a ‘birth registration area’ was established by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. The qualification for inclusion in 
this area is the registration, to the satisfaction of the Census Bureau, 
of at least 90 per cent, of total births, and the area now comprises 
(1928) 41 states and the District of Columbia. All but 2 states 
have adopted the ‘ uniform law ’ for the registration of births, 
though it is inadequately enforced in many states, especially in the 
rural communities. 

The areas and populations of the several states and the federal 
district, and the birth-rates and infantile mortality rates for such 
states as were comprised in the registration area in 1923, are as 
follows :— 


Si ATK 

Area 
sq- miles. 

Population 

(estimated 

1st July 1993). 

Birth-rate 
per 1000 of 
population. 

Infantile 

mortality 
rate per 
xooo births. 

Alabama 

51,998 

I . 4 3 3 » 9 12 


... 

Arizona 

113,956 

380,960 

... 

... 

Arkaniai 

53.335 

1,816,287 



California 

iS 8,297 

3.805,153 

21*1 

73 

Colorado 

103,948 

990,320 
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State. 

1 

Area 
sq. miles. 

Population 

(estimated 

1st July 1923). 

Birth-rate 
per 1000 of 
population. 

Infantile 
mortality 
rate per 
1000 births. 

Connecticut . 


4.96s 

1476483 

20-8 

77 

Delaware 

. 

2,370 

230460 

197 

104 

District of Columbia 

70 

475,966 

18-9 

92 

Florida 

. 

58,666 

1,046,287 

«.. 


Georgia 


59.265 

2,999,196 


■ a . 

Idaho . 


83 ,ggg 

470,179 


,,, 

Illinois 

. 

56,665 

6,790,524 

! 9'4 

82 

Indiana 


36,354 

3 > 01 3 ,i 34 

217 

71 

Iowa . 

• 

56,147 

2,468,643 



Kansas 


82,158 

1,797489 

21*8 

63 

Kentucky 


40,598 

2,462,317 

263 

72 

Louisiana 

• 

48,506 

1,849,746 



Maine . 


33,040 

777,259 

22-6 

89 

Maryland . 


12.327 

1,505,295 

23*0 

95 

Massachusetts 

* 

8,266 

4 >° 27 ,S 45 

221 

78 

Michigan 

• | 

57,980 

3 , 977,821 

234 

80 

Minnesota 


84,682 

2 , 499,396 

22-5 

62 

Mississippi 

' j 

46,865 

•1,790,618 

24/O 

68 

Misaouri 

I 

69*20 

3 * 443 , 97 * 

... 


Montana 

• j 

146,997 

611,199 

17-1 

71 

Nebraska 

1 

77.520 

1,333,922 ; 

22-6 

57 

Nevada 

. 1 

110,690 

•77407 



New Hampshire 


9.341 

447.592 

20-8 

93 

New Jersey . 


8,224 

3,378,963 

221 

72 

New Mexico . 

# ! 

122,634 

372,265 , 



New York 


49.204 

10,843,661 

21*2 

72 

North Carolina 

, 1 

52.426 

2,686,325 

3 r *3 

81 

North Dakota 

. ' 

70.837 

672,041 



Ohio . 

. ' 

41,040 

6,117,122 

21 -o 

75 

Oklahoma 


70,057 

2,162,079 


... 

Oregon 


96,699 

823,270 

18-2 

57 

Pennsylvania . 


45,126 

9,100,326 

23-9 

90 

Rhode Island . 

. , 

1,248 

626,672 

230 , 

94 

South Carolina 

. « 

30,989 

1,744408 

25-4 

96 

South Dakota 


77.615 

655,532 


... 

Tennessee 

• j 

4-2,022 

2 - 393-077 


! 

Texas . 

• 

265,896 

4,939,630 1 

,,, 

... 

Utah . , 

• 

84,990 

476,812 

28-6 

59 

Vermont 

. I 

9,564 

•352428 

20-8 

76 

Virginia 

• j 

42,627 

2,398441 j 

26-8 

84 

Washington . 


69,127 

1433,998 ! 

17-6 ! 

57 

West Virginia 


24,170 

1,551,156 | 

i 


Wisconsin 


56,066 

2,739.574 j 

21*5 

70 

Wyoming 

* 

97 . 9*4 j 

211,864 j 

*34 

80 


• Population, nt January 1920. 
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The birth-rate for the whole of the registration area is (1923) 
22*4 per 1000. The white birth-rate is 22 - i per 1000, and the 
coloured birth-rate 26'3 per 1000 of the respective populations. 
The infantile mortality rate is 77 per 1000 live births (73 among 
the whites and 117 among the coloured population). 

The birth-rate per 1000 of the married female population 
between 15 and 44 years of age is (1923) I53'2. The average 
number of children born to each white mother of 1923 is 37, the 
average number living being 2'9. The highest average fecundity 
is that of North Carolina, where the figure is 3'8, with 34 children 
living. Among the coloured population, the average number of 
children born is 3*7, living 3'2, per mother of 1923. The highest 
average fecundity is in North Carolina and Virginia, each with 
4' 1 children born and 3'5 living. South Carolina has the highest 
multiple birth-rate, with 15‘6, and Delaware the lowest, with 93 
per 1000 mothers. 

The illegitimate birth-rate for the whole of the registration area 
is 23‘3 per 1000 births, the white rate being 1 3'8 and the coloured 
1227, while the rate among the negro population only is 126’3 
per 1000 births. Still-births are excluded. Since legitimacy is 
not recorded on death records, the infant mortality rate among the 
illegitimate group is unknown. 

Little information is available regarding the number of still¬ 
births. Figures for the states in the birth-registration area in 1922, 
based on still-births registered as births, showed that for every 
1000 live-births on an average 39 still-births occurred. In the 
United States as a whole it is officially estimated that at least 100,000 
still-births occur annually. 

Vaccination of public-school pupils is required by law in 15 
states, though in a number of cases conditions are added or exemp¬ 
tions made, under certain prescribed conditions, in the carrying 
out of these laws. 

Religious bodies reporting over 1,000,000 communicants each 
are as follows: Roman Catholic, 15,742,262 ; Baptist, 7,236,650; 
Methodist, 7,165,986; Lutheran, 2,463,265; Presbyterian, 
2,257,439; Disciples of Christ, 1,231,404 ; Protestant Episcopal, 
1,098,173. Smaller bodies include the Adventists, Christian 
Connection, Christian Scientists, Congregationalists, Evangelicals, 
Friends, German Evangelicals, Latter-Day Saints, Mennonites, 
Reformed Church, United Brethren, United Evangelicals, and 
Jewish and Eastern Orthodox congregations. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The law regulating marriage varies considerably in the different 
states, and it has been laid down by an eminent American legal 
authority (Bishop) that ‘ marriage and divorce laws . . . are 9tate 
laws and state statutes, the national power with us not having 
legislative and judicial cognizance of the matter within those 
localities.’ The legal minimum age for marriage varies in the 
several states between 21 and 14 for males, and between 21 and 12 
for females, and only one state has no statute on this subject. 
Marriage between first cousins, persons of different races, or the 
marriage of habitual drunkards, epileptics, and persons suffering 
from uncured venereal disease, is prohibited in some states, while 
several require a male applicant for a marriage licence to present 
a physician’s certificate showing him to be free from acquired 
venereal disease. 

There is no federal jurisdiction in divorce, and the conditions 
under which relief is granted vary in the different states. In some 
states the expense of divorce proceedings is small, and there is 
little publicity, to which facts the large number of divorces has 
been attributed. The question is dealt with under the several 
states, post, but it may be remarked here that most states allow 
divorce for desertion, adultery, or cruelty, while other admissible 
grounds are imprisonment, habitual drunkenness, and neglect to 
provide. The question of a uniform marriage and divorce law 
is the subject of much discussion, and an amendment to the 
federal Constitution empowering Congress to legislate on this 
subject was introduced during 1924, but not acted upon. 

The provisions made by the court in a divorce case for the care 
and custody of the children are in general based upon the discretion 
of the court as to what are the best interests of the children. Juris¬ 
diction is usually conferred by the statutes regulating divorce in 
each state, and under most statutes the father and mother, if not 
unsuitable, are equally entitled to the custody of the children. 
However, under English common law (upon which the legal 
system of most of the states is based), if not modified by statute, 
the right of the father is superior. Moreover, the court will be 
sustained in giving custody to the father in cases where he is better 
qualified by reason of affection, means, and needed facilities. It may 
also be noted here that not all states have enacted equal guardian¬ 
ship laws with respect to legitimate children, and that, in regard to 
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the illegitimate child, the mother is the sole legal guardian under 
all state legislation. Legislation for the support of children bom 
out of wedlock has been enacted in most states, but the fact that 
court action by the mother, with its attendant publicity, is usually 
necessary to establish paternity and secure the benefits of such 
legislation, and also that the payments allowed, if the mother wins 
her suit, are in many cases trivial, limits the value of most of this 
legislation. Recent legislation in one state vests in the state board 
of control general responsibility for the protection of illegitimate, 
as well as of dependent and neglected children, this agency being 
given power to initiate legal proceedings to enforce support of the 
illegitimate. Legi/imatio per subsequent matrimonium is recognised 
in most of the states, with variation in detail. In a few states 
legitimation is permitted without marriage either through a judicial 
proceeding or through some form of public acknowledgment by 
the father. 

The question ot iamily limitation is one of great public contro¬ 
versy at the present time. Advocacy of ‘ prevention of concep¬ 
tion ’ is an offence against the federal obscenity laws and the laws 
of several states. There exist, however, two private organisations, 
the Voluntary Parenthood League and the American Birth Control 
League, which seek to enlighten the public as to the need for and 
methods of birth-control, to enlist the support of statesmen and 
legislators in affecting the removal of the restrictive statutes, and 
to conduct hygienic and physiological research. On the initiative 
of the Voluntary Parenthood League, bills were introduced in 
Congress during 1924, with the object of removing the ban on 
the receiving by mail, or by other public carriers, of scientific infor¬ 
mation as to how best to regulate the number and frequency of 
births, but no action was taken on these bills. 

For further information, sec under the several states, post. 

Child Welfare 

The function of the federal Government in child welfare has 
been confined mainly to research, though it is now co-operating 
with the states in the conduct of certain administrative activities, 
under the terms of special laws. In 1912 the Federal Children’s 
Bureau was established under what was then the Department of 
Commerce and Labour (now the Department of Labour). The 
Bureau was directed by statute to investigate and report upon ‘ all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life among 
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all classes of our people,’ subjects especially mentioned being 
‘ infant mortality, the birth-rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, deser¬ 
tion, dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases of children, 
employment, legislation affecting children in the several states and 
territories.’ The first work undertaken by the Bureau was a 
comprehensive study of infant mortality, particularly in its economic 
and social aspects. Popular education in child care was developed 
extensively, and in 1914 the first ‘ Baby Week ’ campaigns were 
inaugurated. Moreover, the interest of the public in the health 
problems of the child of pre-school age (between the ages of 2 and 
6 years) was considerably increased by the national weighing and 
measuring test conducted as an activity of Children’s Year—the 
second year of the participation of the United States in the World 
War, 1918, which was designated as a year of special effort for the 
protection of children. In November 1921 the Maternity and 
Infancy Act was passed—an Act providing for the co-operation of 
the federal Government with the states in promoting the welfare 
and hygiene of maternity and infancy—under which the Children’s 
Bureau is the federal administrative agency. Other federal bureaus 
concerned with special phases of child welfare are the United States 
Bureau of Education; the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, especially the Agricultural Extension Service and the 
Bureau of Home Economics; the United States Public Health 
Service; and the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

A number of national agencies financed by private funds arc 
working for the welfare of the child. These include the American 
Child Health Association, which makes surveys and demonstrations, 
and undertakes educational publicity in the field of hygiene; the 
National Child Labour Committee, which for many years has been 
working for legal protection of children against premature or 
hazardous employment; the Child Welfare League of America, 
concerned primarily with raising the standards of care of dependent 
children ; the Department of Social Legislation of the Russell Sage 
Foundation ; the National Probation Association, which promotes 
standards of juvenile court and probation work; the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, which, in co-operation with the 
Commonwealth Fund of New York, has been conducting demon¬ 
stration child guidance clinics in a number of communities ; the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America ; and a number 
of other organisations. 

Considerable progress in the reduction of infant mortality has 
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been made during the last decade. The general level around 
which the infant mortality rate has fluctuated in the United States 
dropped about 15 points in 1919 and about 10 points in 1921. 
The rate in 1915 was 996 per 1000 births in the birth registration 
area; in 1923 it was 77, The maternal mortality rate in 1923 
was 67. On the face of the figures, statistics indicate that maternal 
mortality from all causes has been increasing in the United States, 
and the rate is higher than in most other countries for which 
statistics are available. A careful analysis of statistics made by 
the Children’s Bureau indicates that certification of causes of death 
has improved during the last 20 years, and that if allowance is 
made for the probable effect of improvement in certification, the 
mortality from puerperal septicemia has fallen throughout the 
period, and the mortality from other puerperal causes has remained 
stationary. State activities under the Maternity and Infancy Act 
are directed toward the reduction of maternal and infant mortality 
through establishment of maternal and infant health centres, 
increase in the number of public-health nurses, training of mid¬ 
wives, surveys of maternity and infant homes, improvement in 
milk supplies, nutrition classes and conferences, education of the 
public as to maternal and infant hygiene, and consultation with 
doctors in remote districts by leading pediatricians and obstetricians 
of the states. 

Medical inspection of school children is widespread, and 40 
states have laws, either mandatory or permissive, on the question. 

Dependent children are provided for through public aid to 
dependent children in their own homes (the so-called mothers’ 
pensions, which arc authorised by the laws of 42 states), placement 
in boarding or free foster-homes or for adoption, and institutional 
care. There arc about 200,000 dependent children in institutions 
or in foster-homes under the supervision of child-caring agencies,and 
about 130,000 children in 43,000 families receiving public aid 
in their own homes under the provisions of ‘ mothers’ pension ’ 
laws. There are about 1300 children’s institutions and about 
300 child-placing agencies. Many of the institutions also engage 
in child-placing to a greater or less extent. It is estimated that 
about two-thirds of the dependent children cared for outside their 
own homes are in institutions, and that one-third are placed in 
family homes. In the care of dependent children, emphasis is 
placed on the preservation of the child’s own home whenever 
possible, and on careful study of each child before any decision 
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is made as to the manner in which he is to be provided for, in order 
that the care given may be suited to his individual needs. 

The problem of the feeble-minded child is urgent in nearly all 
the states, institutional facilities usually being inadequate to meet 
the needs. Interest in the ‘ Massachusetts ’ plan of provision for the 
feeble-minded is increasing. This plan includes registration of 
the feeble-minded, special classes in the public schools, public 
supervision of those who can safely remain in the community, and 
institutional care for those who require it. Special classes for 
feeble-minded and retarded school children are maintained in all 
large cities, and several states have laws providing for the parole 
of the feeble-minded from institutions. Special classes are also 
maintained in the public schools of many cities for children with 
defective sight (conservation of vision classes), and for blind and 
deaf children. Public interest in the crippled child has been 
greatly stimulated during the past few years by the International 
Society for Crippled Children and various fraternal organisations. 
The present tendency is toward non-institutional care of crippled 
children, the use of clinics with visiting nurses, plus attendance at 
special public school classes, for those children who do not need the 
constant physical supervision possible only in a hospital or con¬ 
valescent home. Under the ‘ Ohio ’ plan, any crippled child may 
be committed through a juvenile court to the nearest of the ten 
orthopedic centres used by the state for surgical and medical treat¬ 
ment. Expenses are repaid to the state by the child’s home county. 
The county may collect from parents in proportion to their ability 
to pay. In Ohio and eight other states there are laws providing 
for special classes for crippled children in the public schools, with 
a minimum, usually, of eight children in each class. The state 
pays for the extra cost of the classes for cripples above what the 
cost would be for the same number of children not crippled, with 
a maximum allowance of from $200 to $300 per child per year 
for this extra cost. 

The growing appreciation of the value of good social technique 
in caring for dependent, neglected, and delinquent children, of the 
importance of reaching rural as well as urban districts with a pre¬ 
ventive programme, and the movement to reorganise and consoli¬ 
date state departments, has resulted in a very great improvement 
in the administrative machinery of state departments or boards 
of public welfare or charities in recent years. The efforts to make 
this machinery function with reference to rural communities are 
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of special interest in view of the large number of children in the 
rural population and the previous neglect of their problems. In 
more than half of the 48 states child welfare work has been given 
special attention in the organisation of boards of charities, boards 
of control, or departments of public welfare. Some states have 
created independent child welfare bureaus which are not attached 
to any board or department. The lines of work in a number of 
the states which have given special recognition to child welfare 
may be briefly summarised as follows : (1) Administrative dudes 
required by statute, including child-placing, management of insti¬ 
tutions, etc.; (2) supervision of child-caring institutions and of 
agencies placing out dependent children ; (3) assistance in pro¬ 
moting juvenile-court and probation work throughout the state; 
(4) co-operation with the counties in the administration of aid to 
children and families in their own homes; and (5) development 
of a state-wide programme of child care by encouragement and 
help in the organisation of county-wide work to prevent dependency 
and delinquency as well as to provide modern treatment for those 
who become dependent and delinquent. 

State commissions, for the study and revision of children’s laws, 
have been created in many states to study the child welfare laws 
of their own and other states and the child welfare needs of their 
state, and recommend amendments to existing laws and new 
legislation. 

As to the details of child welfare work throughout the United 
States, see under the several states, post. 

Education 

The Constitution of the United States contains no reference to 
education, but every state in the Union has a system of free public 
schools established by law. A sum approaching two billion dollars 
of public money is spent annually on the elementary and secondary 
schools, which are housed in (1924) 263,281 buildings throughout 
the country. The enrolment is 24,288,808 children, of whom 
3,389,878 are enrolled in public secondary schools. The ‘ele¬ 
mentary school ’ consists of the first eight years of work, and the 
‘ secondary ’ (or ‘ high ’) school consists of four additional years, 
generally preparatory to college entrance. There are also about 
913 universities and professional schools of recognised standing. 
Normal schools and teachers' colleges number 312, with 229,997 
students. For further details, see under the several states, post. 
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Employment 

The United States Constitution mates no specific provision for 
the prohibition or restriction of child labour, and the laws on this 
subject now in effect are those which have been enacted by the 
legislatures of the 48 states each in its own jurisdiction. Accord¬ 
ing to the federal census, the employment of children reached its 
highest point in 1910, when 1,990,225 children of from 10 to 
15 years of age inclusive (or i 8'4 per cent, of that age group) were 
engaged ‘ in gainful occupations.’ In 1920, when the last federal 
census was taken, the number had dropped to 1,060,858, the per¬ 
centage of decrease being 46'7- Meanwhile, the total population 
in this age group had increased by 15*5 per cent., so the proportion 
of children gainfully employed had decreased 8-5 per cent. Much 
of this decrease, however, is stated by the Census Bureau to be 
apparent rather than real, due primarily to a change in the census 
date from 15th April in 1910 to 1st January in 1920. Since 
considerably over four-fifths of the decline is due to the large 
decrease in the number reported as engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
in which a far smaller number of children arc employed in January 
than in April, clearly much of the decrease reported in 1920 can¬ 
not be regarded as an actual reduction in the total number of chil¬ 
dren gainfully employed. At the time this census was taken, more¬ 
over, there was in effect a federal child-labour law (since that time 
declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court) 
which in effect prohibited the employment of children in many 
important occupations. 

Ol the 1,060,858 children from 10 to 15 years inclusive reported 
as gainfully employed, 647,309 were in agricultural pursuits. The 
following table gives the numbers of child workers in the various 
non-agricultural pursuits:— 

Nvmbe* of Children 10 to 15 Years of Ace, inclusive, encaged in selected 
Non-Agkicultural Pursuits, for the United States, 1920. 1 


1 Occupation. 

Number 

All non-agricultural pursuits .... 

413.549 

Messenger, bundle, and office boys and girls * . 

48,028 

Servants and waiters ...... 

41,586 

Salesmen and saleswomen (stores} * 

3 0 . 37<3 


1 Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920 ; Children in Gainful 
Occupations. 

Except telegraph messengers. 


* Includes clerks in stores. 
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Occupation. 


Number. 

Clerks (except clerks in stores) 


22,521 

Cotton-mill operatives 


• ! *1*875 

Newsboys ..... 


20,706 

Iron and steel industry operatives . 


12,904 

Clothing industry operatives 


11.757 

Lumber and furniture industry operatives 


m.585 

Silk-mill operatives .... 


10,023 

Shoe-factory operatives 


7 . 5+5 

Woollen and worsted mill operatives 


7,077 

Coal-mine operatives 


5,850 

All other occupations 


. 162,722 


The tendency in child-labour legislation in the various states has 
been to establish an age, an educational, and a physical standard 
which a child must attain before he can be employed in specified 
occupations; to regulate the hours during which he may work 
during the first few years of employment, and prohibit him from 
certain especially hazardous occupations. The enforcement is 
through a work-permit system usually administered by the public 
schools and through inspection of the places of employment. 

State laws differ markedly, however, some states having high 
standards of protection lor working children, and others very low 
standards. It has, therefore, been felt for a number of years that 
it would be desirable to have a national child-labour law passed 
by the Congress of the United States, establishing a minimum 
standard of child-labour legislation below which no state might fall. 
Two laws have been passed by Congress (one in 1916 and one in 
1919) in the attempt to do this, but both have been pronounced 
unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that in order to secure such a law, the federal constitution 
must be changed by an amendment specifically granting Congress 
the power to legislate with regard to child labour. Such an amend¬ 
ment was submitted in June 1924, by the required two-thirds 
vote of both houses of Congress, and is now before state legislatures 
for ratification or rejection. The amendment will become a part 
of the Constitution only if a majority in each of 36 state legislatures 
approves it. See also references to juvenile employment under 
the several states of the Union, post. 

Delinquency 

On and to 4th January 1925, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Chicago Juvenile Court and the fifteenth 
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anniversary of the establishment of the first institute for juvenile 
research—the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute—were observed by 
a series of meetings in which were reviewed the work of juvenile 
courts and the progress made, or yet to be made, in methods of 
detention, probation, or institutional care of children. All but 
2 states now have laws providing for juvenile or children’s courts. 
It is estimated that approximately 200,000 children’s cases come 
before such courts each year. The work of the Juvenile Psycho¬ 
pathic Institute in Chicago, the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston, 
and the Child Guidance Clinics established in a number of cities, 
through the National Committee for Mental Hygiene and the 
Commonwealth Fund of New York, are demonstrating the value 
of scientific study of juvenile delinquency. In most communities, 
completely adequate resources for treatment in accordance with 
the recommendations of these clinics arc still to be developed. 

A committee, appointed by the Children’s Bureau, in 1921, to 
formulate juvenile court standards, issued its final report in 1923 
at a conference held at Washington under the joint auspices of the 
National Probation Association and the Children’s Bureau. The 
fundamental principles underlying this report may be summarised 
as follows : The court dealing with children should be clothed 
with broad jurisdiction, embracing all classes of cases in which a 
child is in need of the protection of the State, whether the legal 
action is in the name of the child or of an adult who fails in his 
obligations towards the child. The court should have a scientific 
understanding of each child, treatment should be adapted to indi¬ 
vidual needs, and there should be a presumption in favour of 
keeping the child in his own home and his own community, except 
when adequate investigation shows this not to be in the best interest 
of the child. A committee of the National Probation Association 
has drafted a standard juvenile court law which in the main embodies 
these standards. A number of states, through state probation 
commissions or state welfare departments, are promoting the 
extension of juvenile-court work to rural communities and assisting 
in the development of standards. 

In the majority of states the jurisdiction nt the juvenile court 
extends to children of 17 years or older; m California the juris¬ 
diction is extended to the age of 21 lot both boys and girls, though 
cases of children 18 years of age and older may be initiated in the 
criminal courts. In most states, the law permits the juvenile 
court to assume jurisdiction over dependent and neglected as well as 
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delinquent children. In dealing with the child charged with a 
felony or crime punishable by death or life imprisonment, however, 
the legislatures of most states have refused to apply juvenile-court 
principles. The theory behind the juvenile court is the reforma¬ 
tion of the child, not his punishment, and probation is generally 
established by law as a method of helping the delinquent child to 
re-establish himself in society under the supervision of a trained 
officer of the court. Women are appointed as referees to hear the 
cases of delinquent girls, and to make recommendations to the judge 
as to the disposition of such cases. Many states require that a 
woman, usually a probation officer, must be present at the hearing 
of charges against girls. Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, 
Los Angeles, and Philadelphia have women referees who regularly 
hear the girls’ cases, while in the District of Columbia the judge 
of the juvenile court is a woman. 

In the case of children who break federal laws and are brought 
before the federal courts, none of the safeguards of juvenile-court 
procedure have been available. A bill permitting the use of the 
probation method in federal courts passed both Houses of Congress 
in 1924, and was signed by President Coolidge early in 1925. 

In the legislation of the past decade there is evidence of a tendency 
to extend the jurisdiction of the juvenile court, or to combine in 
one tribunal, termed a ‘ juvenile,’ 4 domestic relations,’ or a ‘ family ’ 
court, jurisdiction over divorce, non-support and desertion, child 
dependency, neglect, and delinquency. The laws of Colorado, 
New York State, Ohio, and Virginia illustrate this trend. 

The United States census of delinquents in institutions for 
juvenile delinquents and in penal institutions showed 25,237 
persons between the ages of 10 and 1 7 years, inclusive, present in 
such institutions on 1st January 1923. Of these, m - ! per cent, 
were in institutions primarily tor juvenile delinquents, 6"/ per cent, 
were in prisons and reformatories for adults and juveniles, and 2'i 
per cent, in gaols and workhouses. These figures do not include 
persons in houses of detention, gaols, or workhouses, awaiting 
court hearing or trial. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
Among the more important nation-wide voluntary societies and 
institutions concerned in various aspects of the care and protection 
of children are the following :— 

American Child Health Association, New York City. 

Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, New York City. 
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Boy Scouts of America, New York City. 

Camp Fire Girls, New York City. 

Child Welfare League of America, New York City. 

Commonwealth Fund, New York City. 

Girl Scouts, New York City. 

International Kindergarten Union, New York City. 

International Society for Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio. 

Junior Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial (pre-school child). New York City. 
National Association for Advancement of Coloured People, New York 
City. 

National Child Labour Committee, New York City. 

National Child Welfare Association, New York City. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City. 

National Committee for Prevention of Blindness, New York City. 

National Conference of Social Work, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Washington, D.C. 

National Council of Primary Education, Columbia, Mo. 

National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

National Federation of Day Nurseries, New York City. 

National Kindergarten Association, New York City. 

National Organisation for Public Health Nursing, New York City. 
National Probation Association, New York City. 

National Society for Vocational Education, New York City. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Playground and Recreation Association, New York Citv. 

Progressive Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

Legislation 

7 'hc current federal statutes relating to children are as follows :— 

Act creating the Children's Bureau, rg n. 37 Stat. 79, 736. 

Vocational Education Act, 1917. 39 Stat. 929. 

Maternity and Infancy Act, 1921. 4.2 Stat. 135. 


NOTE 

The following detailed information with regard to the 48 several 
states and the 1 federal district of the United States should be read 
in conjunction with the foregoing pages, as generally information is not 
duplicated. Where a subject heading is omitted from a state section, 
it is to be inferred that no special information on the subject in question 
is available. With regard to Education, in many states the number 
of schools has not been reported, but the number of enrolled scholars 
will be found duly recorded. Where, under Employment, there is no 
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specific reference to certain kinds of work or conditions (e.g. street- 
trading, night work , length of working day, etc.) it is to be understood 
that so far as information is available no regulating laws have been 
passed in the states concerned. It should also be noted that neither 
the lists of Voluntary Societies and Institutions, nor those of Legislative 
Acts, profess to be complete. They record merely what seem to be 
the more important, so far as information has reached the editor. 


State of Alabama [North America] 

Capital—Montgomery 

Supplementary General Information. About 45 per cent, of the 
population are negroes. The birth-rate is (1924) 24-1 per 10000f 
the population, and the infantile mortality rate 79 per 1000 births. 
Births and still-births must be registered within 10 days. Vac¬ 
cination is not compulsory. The principal religious denominations 
are the Baptist, Methodist, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and 
Disciples of Christ. 


Marriage, Divorcf, etc. 

The minimum ages for marriage are 14 with parent’s or guardian’s 
consent, and 16 without such consent. The principal impediments 
are consanguinity (including cousmhood) and venereal disease. 
The principal grounds for divorce are adultery, abandonment 
(2 years), imprisonment (2 years), habitual drunkenness and (in 
favour of the wife) addiction to drugs, confinement in asylum for 
the insane for twenty rears. The disposal of the children of divorced 
couples is determined by the juvenile court and the state child 
welfare department. Children born out of wedlock are legitimised 
by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents. There are no 
state laws against the teaching or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is carried on under the following state 
agencies —Bureau of Child Hygiene of the State Board of Health, 
Division of Physical Education, State Child Welfare Department. 
The last-mentioned department is responsible for the inspection 
of institutions for the care of children, for the establishment of 
homes for dependent, neglected, and delinquent children, and 
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for the enforcement of the child labour and apprenticeship laws. 
Child health work is carried on in 27 counties of the state, and work 
under the State Child Welfare Department in 10 counties. All 
this work is maintained by public funds. Medical examination of 
school children obtains in 30 counties, where there is a full-time 
medical officer. There are two children’s hospitals, both privately 
maintained, and a state home for mental defectives. No system 
of * mothers’ pensions ’ exists in this state. Apart from the State 
Child Welfare Department, provision is made for the care of 
orphans and dependent children by voluntary effort in eight 
institutions. 


Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory between the ages of 
8 and 16, but exemption may be granted at 14 if the elementary 
course has been completed or if the child has secured employment, 
and complete exemption is granted if the child is physically or 
mentally incapacitated, and under certain other conditions, in¬ 
cluding excessive distance of school from home. The rural 
schools have an annual term of from five to seven months only. 
There are (1925) 496,989 enrolled pupils in public elementary 
schools, and 103,742 in public high schools; 14,493 in private 
elementary, and 5929 in private high schools. There is a state 
institution for mentally defective children, and institutions for the 
deaf and dumb and the blind. There are also agricultural and 
other special schools, and a co-educational university. 


Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
in mines 16, and in street-trading 12, while the latter employment 
is subject to restrictions up to 16. Employment is subject to 
certain educational requirements and to medical examination, and 
there are certain exemptions which are limited to outside school 
hours. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (boys under 16, girls under 18) are brought 
before special courts, and there are reform schools and training 
schools for children under 16. The minimum age for sentence 
to imprisonment is 16, and to death 18. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Alabama Children’s Aid Society, Montgomery. 

Alabama Methodist Orphanage, Selma. 

Alabama Vocational School for Girls, Woodlawn, Birmingham. 

Jefferson County Children’s Aid Society, Birmingham. 

North-side Community House and Day Nursery, Birmingham. 

Our Orphans’ Home, Talladega, 

Protestant Orphan Asylum, Mobile. 


State of Arizona [North America ] 

Capital—Phoenix 

Supplementary General Information. The birth-rate is (1925) 
22 per 1000 of the population, and the infantile mortality rate 
132-9 per 1000 live births. Registration (and notification to 
the public health authority) of births and of still-births is com¬ 
pulsory within 5 days. Infant vaccination is not compulsory. 
The principal religious denominations are the Roman Catholic, 
Latter-Day Saints, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational. 

MaRRIAGI, DrvoRct, ETC. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females subject to consent of parent or guardian, and 18 and 21 
respectively without such consent. The principal grounds for 
divorce are adultery, desertion, and failure to provide maintenance. 
Every child not born in wedlock is legitimised by the Act of 1921, 
which applies equally whether the father is single or is married to 
a woman other than the child’s mother. 

Cm in Wfltare 

Child welure work is administered by the State Child Welfare 
Board, which provides funds fur the care of orphaned or abandoned 
children in their own or foster homes. Child health work comes 
within the province of the Child Hygiene Division of the State 
Board of Health, and since July 1925 all expenses have been met 
by federal funds, under the Sheppard-Towner Act. School medical 
inspection is subject to local option. There arc no special 
hospitals for children, and dependent children are generally placed 
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in foster-homes. Widowed and deserted mothers are given 
allowances from state funds. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory between the ages of 8 and 16, 
and is free up to 21 years of age. Children of 14 may, however, 
leave school to go into regular employment, but they must attend 
a continuation school for 5 hours per week between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
until the age of 16. There are 446 public elementary schools, 
with 95,824 pupils, and 41 public high schools, with 7731 pupils. 
There are a special school for defective children, a state agricultural 
school, and a state university. Scholarships are available for the 
university. There are both private and public kindergartens. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
in mines r8, while the minimum age for street-trading is ro in 
cities, licence being required up to 12. Employment is subject to 
certain educational requirements, and to medical examination, and 
there are certain exemptions which are limited to outside school 
hours. No child may work more than 8 hours per day, or 48 hours 
per week, and night work is prohibited. 

Delinquency 

The superior court has special jurisdiction in cases of offences 
committed by and against children under 18. There are one 
industrial school and one juvenile reform school, and children 
confined in any prison, etc., must be kept apart from adult offenders. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children:— 

Bastardy Act, 1 913. 

Bastardy Act Amendment Act, 1921. 

Civil Code (Revised Statutes), igtj. (Gives the superior court special 
jurisdiction in juvenile cases.) 

Education Act. 

Legitimacy Act, 1921. 

‘ Sheppard-Towner Work ’ Act, 1913. 

Child Welfare Board Act, 1923. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Arizona Children’s Home Association, Tucson. 

Day Nursery, Phoenix. 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Home, Tucson. 

St. Michael’s Mission School, St. Michael's. 


State of Arkansas [ North America ] 

Capital—Little Rock 

Supplementary General Information. The total population 
includes 716,514 children (census 1920) aged 15 and under. 
Registration and notification of births and of still-births are com¬ 
pulsory within ten days. Infant vaccination is not compulsory. 
The principal religious denominations are the Baptist, Methodist, 
Roman Catholic, and Disciples of Christ. About 27 per cent, of 
the population are negroes. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 17 for males and 14 for 
females subject to consent of parent or guardian, and 21 and 18 
respectively without such consent. Marriage is a civil contract, 
and is prohibited within certain degrees of consanguinity and be¬ 
tween white people and negroes or mulattoes. The principal grounds 
for divorce are impotence, desertion for over a year without reason¬ 
able cause, conviction of crime, and habitual drunkenness. The cus¬ 
tody of the children is left to the discretion of the court. Illegitimate 
children may inherit from their mother as if they were legitimate, 
and children arc legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of 
their parents. Moreover, children of a marriage voided because 
the father had a former wife living are legitimate and entitled to 
inherit from their father. The father is responsible for the lying-in 
eipenses of the mother of an illegitimate child, and must pay a 
certain sum monthly towards the maintenance of the child until 
7 years of age. 

Child Welfare 

The juvenile courts provide for dependent, defective, and 
neglected children, and there are also health agencies. The work 
is maintained by federal, state, and local grants, and partly by 
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voluntary subscriptions. Children needing medical care may be 
placed in hospital by order of the juvenile court, and both dependent 
and delinquent children are committed to the same institutions. 
School medical inspection is compulsory in two or three cities 
only. A children’s hospital was opened in 1925. There are no 
state homes for dependent children, the orphanages being main¬ 
tained by churches, lodges, and city governments. Statutory 
provision is made for mothers’ pensions, but only 5 counties at 
present take advantage of this. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory between the ages of 
7 and 14 ‘ both inclusive,’ but exemption may be obtained if the 
child’s services are necessary for the support of a widowed mother. 
There are (1926) 63 r6 schools, with 466,858 pupils, and 400 high 
schools, with 30,381 pupils. There are also state schools for deaf, 
dumb, and blind children, numerous colleges, and a university. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
and in mines 16, subject to certain educational requirements, 
and with exemptions which are limited to outside school hours. 
The maximum periods of work for all children are 8 hours per day 
and 48 hours per week, and night work is prohibited. No child 
of under 16 may be employed in certain occupations. Young 
people under 18 may not work for more than 54 hours a week, or 
10 hours a day, and night work is prohibited. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are brought before the juvenile courts, which 
also fulfil other functions. (See ‘ Child Welfare,’ ante!) The 
minimum age at which a child may be sentenced to imprisonment 
or to death is 12 years. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children :— 

Education Act, 1909. 

Mothers' Aid Act, 1917. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Ark*n««» Biptiit Orphans’ Home, Monticello. 

Arkansas Children’s Home Society, Little Rock. 

Inter-State Orphans* Home, Hot Springe. 


State of California [North America ] 

Capital—Sacramento 

Supplementary General Information. The predominating re¬ 
ligion is that of the Roman Catholic Church, but there are also 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples 
of Christ, and Protestant Episcopalians. The negro population 
numbers but I • 1 per cent, of the whole, but many other nationalities 
are represented, including French (13 per cent.), Swedish (127), 
and Irish (8-6). 

Marriage, Djvorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females subject to consent of parent or guardian, and 21 and 18 
respectively without such consent. Marriage is a civil contract, 
and the conditions of divorce cover an exceptionally wide range. 
A child born out of wedlock may be legitimised by the subsequent 
intermarriage of his parents, or by adoption by his father. Criminals 
and idiots confined in state institutions are subject to compulsory 
sterilisation. 

Child Welfare 

The state is well provided with official and voluntary efforts for 
the care and protection of children, and there is a state board which 
supervises all charitable, correctional, and penal institutions. 
Apart from the institutions maintained by the state, there are 46 
children’s homes and orphanages (accommodating about 4500 
children), 31 day nurseries (dealing with about 1540 children), 
and 9 boarding-out agencies. Dependent children are committed 
to the same institutions as juvenile delinquents. Mental defectives 
may be committed to an institution by order of the juvenile courts. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory between the ages of 
8 and 16, but exemption may be obtained at 14 for employment 
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under certain conditions. If, however, a child is unemployed for 
more than 2 weeks he must return to school while unemployed. 
Young persons under 18 must attend continuation schools for 4 
hours per week during the regular school term, and young persons 
between r8 and 21, who cannot speak, read, or write English 
with a certain degree of proficiency, must attend evening classes 
for 4 hours per week. Exemption from school attendance is 
granted for physical or mental incapacity, or for * undue hardship ’ 
owing to distance of school from home. There are (1926) 
3376 elementary school districts, with an enrolment of 691,534 
pupils; 342 public high schools, with 384,010 pupils; and 597 
public kindergartens, with an enrolment of 40,131. There are 
2 universities and many colleges. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 15, 
in mines 16, and in street trading 10 years. There are certain 
exemptions, which are not limited to outside school hours. Em¬ 
ployment is subject to certain educational requirements and to 
medical examination, and no child may work more than 8 hours 
per day, or 48 hours per week, or (in factories and stores) at night. 

Delinquency 

The superior court functions as a juvenile court in cases of 
offences committed by juveniles (up to 21). Children who frequent 
the company of criminals, vagrants, or prostitutes, who visit 
billiard-rooms, etc., and who use intoxicating liquor, drugs, and 
tobacco, may also be brought before the court. There are public 
and private reformatories and other institutions for delinquent 
children, and no child may be confined in any room, yard, or en¬ 
closure where an adult offender is confined, nor may any child be 
detained in a police station or prison. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children :— 

Men til Defective* Act, j 91$, a nd Amendment, tgij. 

Detention and Non-Support of Children Act, 1917. 

Penal Code (Juriidiction of Offence*) Amendment Act, 1919. 

Civil Code (Snccenion by Illegitimate Children) Amendment Act, 1921. 

Penal Code (Neglect of Minor Children) Amendment Act, 1921. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Berkeley Child Welfare Society, Berkeley. 

Boys’ Aid Society, San Francisco. 

Boys’ and Girls' Aid Society, Pasadena and San Diego. 

California Children’s Home Society, Los Angeles. 

California Girls’ Training Home, Alameda. 

California Home for Crippled Children, Los Angeles. 

California Junior Republic, Chino. 

Japanese Children’s Home, Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles Orphans’ Home Society, Los Angeles. 

Northern Federation of Coloured Women’s Clubs, Oakland. 

Pasadena Children’s Training Society, Pasadena. 

Society of the Sisters of the Holy Family, Oakland. 

Youths’ Directory, San Francisco. 


State of Colorado [North America ] 

Capital—Denver 

Supplementary General Information. Adherents of the Roman 
Catholic Church outnumber those of other denominations. The 
negro population is only 12 per cent, of the total. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage, without consent of parent or 
guardian, is 21 for males and 18 for females; but marriage may 
take place at lower ages subject to such consent. An illegitimate 
child of a deceased father is entitled to the same benefit under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as a legitimate child, provided the 
father had acknowledged the child as his and had contributed to 
its maintenance. 

Child Welfare 

There is a child welfare bureau, and homes and institutions for 
orphan and dependent children, maintained by the state and by 
private charity, number 13, with an aggregate of about 1700 
inmates. There are also 5 day nurseries accommodating about 
200 children, and 2 boarding-out agencies. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free between the ages of 
8 and 16, but exemption may be obtained at 14 if a certain degree 
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of proficiency has been reached, or at any age if the child’s services 
are necessary for the support of himself or parent, but in such 
circumstances he must be given such poor relief as shall enable him 
to attend school for not more than 3 hours per day. Children of 
from 14 to 16, who are employed but cannot read and write, are 
required to attend evening school. There are (1925) 3396 public 
elementary schools and 432 high schools, with an aggregate of 
about 2 5 5,000 enrolled pupils. There are also two universities and 
a number of colleges. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
and in mines 16, with certain exemptions limited to outside school 
hours. No child may be employed for more than 8 hours per day 
and 48 hours per week, nor after 8 p.m. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are brought before special courts, and the 
juvenile and family court in the state capital, Denver, has attained 
a very wide jurisdiction and exceptional influence under Judge 
Ben B. Lindsay. There are several reformatories and industrial 
schools, and in the industrial school at Golden no locks, bars, or 
cells are in use, and the inmates are regarded as ‘ students.’ 
Children under 14 may not be detained in a police station or 
prison. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children :— 

Education Act, 1876, and Amendments. 

Delinquency and Dependency Act, 1909. 

Child Labour Act, 1911. 

Probation Officers Act, 1911. 

State Home Act, 1913. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1919. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

City Temple Institutional Society, Denver. 

Colorado Child Welfare Bureau, Denver. 

Colorado State Home for Children, Denver. 

Denver Orphans’ Home Association, Denver. 

Mount St. Vincent Home, Denver. 

Negro Women’s Club Association, Denver. 
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Neighbourhood House Association, Denver. 

Queen of Heaven Orphanage, Denver. 

St. Clara’s Orphanage, Denver. 

The conventional position of the DISTRICT OF COL UMB 1 A 
in alphabetical arrangement is following the State of Delaware. The 
section dealing with the District will therefore be found on page 459. 


State of Connecticut [North America ] 

(Commonwealth of Connecticut) 

Capital—Hartford 

Supplementary General Information. The predominating 
religious denominations are the Roman Catholic, Congregational, 
Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, and Baptist. Of the total 
population, 1-5 per cent, are negroes. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for marriage is 16 for both sexes subject 
to consent of parent or guardian, and 21 without such consent. 
Neither husband nor wife acquires by marriage any interest in the 
property of the other party, and an illegitimate child inherits from 
the mother. Inheritance by primogeniture has been abolished. 
Fraudulent contract and intemperance are among the grounds for 
divorce. Criminals and idiots confined in state institutions are 
subject to compulsory sterilisation. 

Child Welfare 

All charities are supervised by a state board, and there are both 
state and voluntary efforts for child welfare and the care of de¬ 
pendent children. There are 20 institutions, with 1562 inmates, 
21 day nurseries, and 16 boarding-out agencies. 

Education 

School attendance is free from 4 to 16 and compulsory from 
7 to 16. Exemption may be obtained for various reasons, including 
physical or mental incapacity, while children of 14 who are in 
employment and children whose parents are unable to provide 
books and clothing may also be exempt. Children of from 14 to 
16, who are employed, must attend evening classes for 8 hours per 
week, for 16 weeks in the year, unless they have completed the 
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elementary school course. There are (i 9a 5) 1279 public elementary 
schools, with an enrolment of 251,770, and 87 public high schools, 
with 37,644 pupils. There are also numerous special schools and 
colleges, and Yale University is at New Haven, in this state. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
and in mines 16, subject to certain educational requirements and 
to medical examination. No child may be employed in a factory 
for more than 8 hours per day, or for more than 48 hours per week ; 
nor in a store for more than 58 hours per week. Night work in 
both factories and stores is prohibited. Further, no child who is 
in attepdance at school may be employed in a bowling alley after 
6 p.m. on any day immediately preceding a school day, or after 
10 p.m. at any time. 

Delinquency 

The ordinary courts have jurisdiction in the matter of ‘ all 
complaints against children ’ ( i.e. boys under 16 and girls under 18), 
and are regarded as juvenile courts while acting under juvenile 
court law. There is an industrial school for boys and for girls. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children :— 

Education Act, 1911. 

County Homes Act, 1918. 

Industrial Schools Act, 1918. 

Juvenile Offenders Act, 1918, 

Probation Officers Act, 1918. 

State Board of Charities Act, 1918. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Catholic Charitable Bureau, Bridgeport. 

Children's Home Association, New Britain, 

Children’s Home Commission, Waterbury. 

Connecticut Children’s Aid Society, Hartford and New Haven. 

Connecticut Junior Republic Association, Letchfield. 

Hartford Orphan Asylum, Hartford. 

Middlesex County Orphans’ Home Corporation, Middletown. 

New Haven Orphan Asylum, New Haven. 

St. Francia Orphan Asylum, New Haven. 

Society of the Children of Mary of Immaculate Conception, New Britain. 
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State of Delaware [North America ] 

Capital—Dover 

Supplementary General Information. The birth-rate is (1925) 
19-5 per 1000 of the population, and the infantile mortality rate 
95 per rooo births- Registration of births and of still-births is 
compulsory. The predominating religious denominations are the 
Methodist, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, 
and Baptist. Of the total population 13 -6 per cent, are negroes. 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females without consent of parent or guardian, but marriage may 
take place at lower ages subject to such consent. Marriages be¬ 
tween whites and negroes and of insane persons are null, but the 
children of the married insane are legitimate. A child conceived 
out of wedlock is legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of 
his parents. Grounds for divorce include traud and habitual 
drunkenness. 


Child Welfare 

Child health centres and itinerant clinics are conducted by 14 
nurses and 1 full-time and 3 part-time doctors, under the aegis of 
the state Board of Health, with a subsidy from federal funds. 
About 10,000 cases are dealt with annually at the centres and climes, 
in addition to about 8000 home visits. There are several state 
and private institutions for the care of dependent children, a day 
nursery for white and 1 for coloured children, and 2 boarding- 
out agencies. This work is carried on under the aegis of the state 
Children’s Bureau. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory between the ages of 
7 and 17. Exemptions are, however, granted for various reasons, 
e.g. children of 14, who have completed the elementary course, 
may be exempted entirely; children of 14, in employment, who 
have not completed their elementary education, must attend for 
100 days during the year; children who are physically or mentally 
incapacitated are completely exempt. Children of from 12 to 16, 
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who have been granted employment certificates, must attend 
continuation schools for 4 hours per week for 36 weeks, and 20 
hours per week while temporarily unemployed, if schools are 
available. This law is, however, in effect only in Wilmington 
city, where the ordinary day school attendance is compulsory from 
7 to 14 only, with certain exemptions. There are separate schools 
for black and for white children. All told, there are (1926) 446 
elementary schools, with 39,037 pupils, and 26 high schools, with 
5583 pupils. There are several colleges, including 1 for coloured 
students. 


Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 
14, in mines 16, and in street trading 1 2, and the latter employment 
is regulated till the age of 16. 

Delinquency 

There is a juvenile court at Wilmington with jurisdiction in 
cases of boys under 17 and girls under 18. No child under 14 
may be detained in a police station or prison, and a child ‘ of tender 
years ’ may be exempted from punishment by whipping. There 
are industrial schools for boys and girls, and a reformatory for boys. 


Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children:— 

Industrial Schools Act, 1915. 

Juvenile Delinquents Act, 1915. 

Parents and Children Amendment Act, 1919. 

School Code, 1919. 

Illegitimate Children Amendment Act, 1921. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Delaware Children’s Home Society, Wilmington. 

Home for Friendless and Destitute Children, Wilmington. 

Roman Catholic Male Protectory, Delaware City. 

St. Joseph’s Home for Coloured Boys, Wilmington. 
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District of Columbia [North America ] 

(Federal Capital District) 

Seat of Municipal Government—Washington 

Supplementary General Information. The birth-rate is (1925) 
17-7 per 1000 of the population, and the infantile mortality rate 
87-4 per 1000 births. Registration of births is compulsory within 
three months, but births must be notified to the public health 
authority not later than the first Saturday after the expiration of 
three days (excluding Sundays and Holy days). Still-births after 
five months’ pregnancy must also be so reported. Vaccination is 
compulsory before admission to the public schools, and at other 
times at the discretion of the commissioners of the District. The 
predominating religious denominations are the Roman Catholic, 
Baptist, Methodist, Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
and Christian Scientist. The negro population represents 1 in 4 
of the whole. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 16 for males and 14 for females 
subject to parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 21 and 18 respectively 
without such consent. The principal impediment is consanguinity. 
The only ground for divorce is adultery, but judicial separation may 
be granted for cruelty, desertion, or drunkenness. Children born 
out of wedlock, if recognised by the father, are legitimised by the 
subsequent intermarriage of their parents. There is no statutory 
prohibition of the teaching or practice of contraception, applicable 
especially to the District of Columbia, but federal law operates. 

Child Welfare 

The public welfare work of the District of Columbia is ad¬ 
ministered by a Board of Public Welfare, which supersedes the 
former Board of Charities, Board of Children’s Guardians, and 
Board of Directors of the National Training School for Girls. The 
new Board is vested with the care and legal guardianship of all 
children committed to it by the courts ; it also adminsters the law 
providing public aid to dependent children in their own homes. 
The juvenile court has jurisdiction not only over delinquent chil¬ 
dren (see post), but over dependent and deserted children, and those 
born out of wedlock. The work carried out by the Board of Public 
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Welfare is entirely at the expense of the Government, as also is the 
child health work. It is not the policy of the Government to 
subsidise private agencies, of which, however, there are a number 
in the District. The health department has 9 centres and a clinic 
at the children’s hospital, which is a privately-owned institution. 
Medical examination of school children is not compulsory, but is 
carried out as far as practicable. 

There are 15 private children’s homes and orphanages, many of 
them maintained by religious bodies, with accommodation for 
about 800 children. Children committed to the Board of Public 
Welfare by the juvenile court are generally placed in family homes, 
but 3 institutions, providing for approximately 250 children, are 
maintained for the care of wards of the Board. 

A law to provide home care for dependent children under 16 
years of age became effective on 1st July 1926, and a supervisor of 
‘ mothers’ pensions ’ and her assistants have been appointed by the 
commissioners of the District, upon nomination of the Board of 
Public Welfare. Periodic review of all cases receiving mothers’ 
assistance is required. Provision is made also that the homes of 
all families in which aid is granted shall be visited as often as is 
necessary in order to ascertain whether the child is receiving the 
proper care, and to offer advice. It is specified that whenever the 
parent of a child is unable to provide for the proper care of the 
child in his own home, application for aid may be made by the 
mother or guardian. No restrictions are laid down as to the amount 
of grant per child, or the maximum allowance per family. 


Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free between the ages of 
7 and 16. The Board of Education has authority to excuse children 
from school attendance for reasons defined as valid by the Board, 
and also to excuse children who are found upon examination to be 
unable mentally or physically to profit from attendance at school. 
If such children may benefit from specialised instruction adapted 
to their needs, however, they must attend such instruction. Chil¬ 
dren between 14 and 16 who have completed the eighth grade and 
are regularly and legally employed may be excused from school 
attendance by the superintendent of schools. The public educa¬ 
tional system embraces r 58 public schools—kindergarten, elemen¬ 
tary, special, junior high, senior high, normal, and vocational—36 
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parochial schools, and 31 private schools; the figures for private 
and parochial schools only include those in which children of com¬ 
pulsory school age are enrolled. The public elementary school 
enrolment for the school year 1925-1926 comprised 37,287 white 
and 19,377 coloured children. The 15 junior and senior high 
schools had 12,692 white and 4225 coloured children, while the 
normal and vocational schools had 395 white and 927 coloured 
children. The private and parochial schools, in February 1926, 
enrolled 8025 white and 782 coloured children, while for the 
same period the public schools enrolled 47,925 white and 23,753 
coloured children. The principal universities are as follows: 
American University, Catholic University (with which Trinity 
College is affiliated), Georgetown (under the management of the 
Jesuit Order), George Washington University, Howard University 
(for negroes). 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
with exemptions which are limited to outside school hours. A 
child under 16 entering such employment must have an age and 
schooling certificate issued by the school authorities. The officer 
issuing this certificate requires the child to have a physical examina¬ 
tion by the school physician. No child under 16 may be employed 
in factories and stores for more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours 
per week, nor between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. There is a minimum age 
of 10 for boys and 16 for girls engaged in street trades. Boys 
between 10 and 16 who are engaged in street trading are required 
to have badges, which arc issued by the school authorities after the 
child has secured an age and schooling certificate. Street trading 
by boys 10 to 16 is prohibited between to p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Delinquency 

The juvenile court of the District oi Columbia has jurisdiction 
over children up to 17 years of age in both dependency and delin¬ 
quency cases. A probation officer ol the court investigates home 
conditions of children referred because of delinquency, and also 
supervises children who are placed on probation. In dependency 
cases the investigations are made by an agent of the Board of Public 
Welfare, who presents the cases to the court. The majority of 
the children whom the court removes from their homes are com¬ 
mitted to the Board of Public Welfare for placement in family 
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homes or in institutions for a definite time (either for a relatively 
short period or during minority). Occasionally delinquent chil¬ 
dren are committed to the National Training School for Boys, or 
the National Training School for Girls. A considerable propor¬ 
tion of the delinquency cases are adjusted informally by the court 
without filing a petition or complaint. Informal hearings of boys’ 
cases are conducted by the clerk of the court (a man) and of girls’ 
cases by the chief probation officer (a woman). Children under 
17 may not be committed to prison except for a serious offence; 
and there is no statutory provision regarding a minimum age for 
sentence to death. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The volunteer organisations in the District of Columbia, engaged 
in child welfare work, are as follows 1 :— 

Associated Charities. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

United Hebrew Relief Society. 

Baptist Home for Children. 

Central Union Mission. 

Children's Temporary Home. 

Episcopal Home for Children. 

Florence Crittenton Home. 

German Orphan Asylum. 

Gospel Mission. 

House of Mercy. 

Jewish Foster Home. 

National Association for the Relief of the Destitute Coloured Women and 
Children. 

St Ann’s Infant Asylum. 

St. John’s Orphanage. 

St. Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum. 

St. Rose’s Technical School. 

St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum. 

Swartzell Methodist Home for Children. 

Washington City Orphan Asylum. 

Washington Home for Children. 

Alley Improvement Association, The (Coloured). 

Day Nursery and Dispensary Association. 


1 Hospital dispensaries and clinics are not included, though some of them do 
considerable health work both through institutions and agencies and for private 

cases. 
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Friendship House Association (with Day Nursery). 

Holy Family Day Nursery. 

Neighbourhood House (with Day Nursery). 

Providence Day Nursery and Settlement House. 

Catholic Children’s Bureau. 

Child Welfare Society. 

Christ Child Society. 

Epiphany Community Centre. 

Episcopal City Mission and Trinity Community House. 
Peck Memorial Chapel Social Centre. 

Boy Scouts of America, 

Girl Scout Association of the District of Columbia. 

Big Sisters of the District of Columbia. 

Catholic Big Brothers. 

Juvenile Protective Association. 

Noel House. 

Children’s Hospital. 

District of Columbia Red Cross. 

Instructive Visiting Nurses Society. 

Tuberculosis Association. 


Legislation 

The current statutes relating to the care and protection of 
children in the District of Columbia may be summarised as 
follows:— 

Board of Public Welfare .—The Board of Public Welfare, created by Act of 
March 16, 1926 (44 Stat. 208), administers the public welfare work 
in the District of Columbia, and supersedes the former Board of 
Charities, Board of Children's Guardians, and the board of directors 
of the National Training School for Girls. It consists of 9 members 
serving without compensation, appointed by the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and a salaried director appointed by the com¬ 
missioners upon nomination by the board. 

Home Care for Dependent Children .—Home care for dependent children 
under 16 years of age was provided for by Act of June 22,1926 (44 Stat. 
758). This Act is administered by the Board of Public Welfare. 

Juvenile Court .—The juvenile court is a court specially constituted to hear 
children’s cases. It has jurisdiction of children under 17 years of 
age in cases of delinquency, dependency, and neglect. It also has 
jurisdiction of adults contributing to the delinquency of a child, illegal 
employment of children, non-compliance with school attendance law, 
support and maintenance of children bom out of wedlock, desertion 
and non-support of wife or minor child or children (in the Utter the 
jurisdiction is concurrent with the supreme court). 
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Following is a list of Acts relating to the juvenile court:— 

Act of March 19, 1906 (34 Stat 73). An Act to create a 
Juvenile Court in and for the District of Columbia. 

Act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1063). Empowering the 
Juvenile Court to issue executions on forfeited recognisances. 

Act of Apnl 27, 1916 (39 Stat 56). Emancipating from certain 
disabilities children who have judgments of conviction for 
crime of record against them in the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia 

Act of March 23, 1906 {34 Stat 86), amended by Act of June ro, 
1926 (44 Stat. 716) Making it a misdemeanour to abandon 
or wilfully neglect to provide for the support and mainten¬ 
ance by any person of his wife or of his or her minor children 
in destitute or necessitous circumstances 

Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat 219), repealed by Act of February 4, 
1925 (43 Stat 806), Compulsory Education, jurisdiction of 
Juvenile Court 

Act of May 28, 1908 (35 Stat 42o) Child Labour, jurisdiction 
of Juvenile Court 

Act of June 18, 1912 (37 Stat 134) To provide for the support 
and maintenance of bastards in the District of Columbia, 
jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court 

Act of February 4, 1925 (43 Stat 806) Compulsory School 
Attendance, Juvenile Court given jurisdiction of all cases 
arising under this Act 

Act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat 1139, sec 19) Delinquent 
child before Juvenile Court apparently feeble-minded, 
procedure 

Related Lanes (Laws related to Juvenile Court and its jurisdiction — 

Act of February 13, 1885 (23 Stat 302) An Act for the pro¬ 
tection of children in the District of Columbia and for other 
pu rposes 

Act of July 26, 1892 (27 Stat 268) To provide for the care of 
dependent children in the District of Columbia and to 
create a Board of Children’s Guardians (The Board of 
Children’s Guardians was later superseded by the Board of 
Public Welfare) 

Act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat 1095) To enlarge the power# 
of the courts of the District of Columbia in cases involving 
delinquent children, and for other purposes 

Act of March 16, 1926 (44 Stat 208) Establishing a Board of 
Public Welfare in and for the District of Columbia 

Institutions for Delinquent Children . — 

The public institutions for the care and training of delinquent children 
are the National Training School for Boys and the National Training School 
for Girls, there being separate institutions for white and coloured girls. 
The Training School for Boys is a Federal institution under the general 
supervision and control of the Department of Justice, boys from the District 
of Columbia being cared for therein under contract with the Board of Public 
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Welfare, annual appropriations being made by Congress for this purpose. 
The Ttuning School for Girls is under the control of the Board of Public 
Welfare of the District of Columbia. 

Thise institutions receive children under 17 years of age convicted of 
offences punishable by fine or imprisonment. Commitment is for the 
period of tunority unless sooner discharged. 

Folloying are Acts of Congress relating to these institutions. 

Act relating to the National Training School for Boys: — 

Ait of May 3, 1876 (19 Stat. 49). Revising and amending 
the various Acts relating to the reform school. 

At of March 3, 1882 (21 Stat. 459). Annual reports made to 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

At of June 5, 1900 (31 Stat. 267), amending Act of March 3, 
1876. Commitment of boys under 17 years of age, by 
whom committed, causes, etc. 

Ad of March 19, 1906 (34 Stat. 73). Commitment by Juvenile 
Court. 

Acfcf May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 380). Name changed to National 
Training School 

Actif February 26, 1909 (35 Stat. 657). Parole of inmates. 
Acts rating to the National Training School for Girls : — 

Act f Julv 9, 18S8 (25 Stat. 245). Incorporating the Reform 
chool for Girl- in the District of Columbia ; provisions 
< reform school lav - made applicable thereto. 

Act oifulv 14, 1892 (27 Stat. 165) Provisions for erection of 
bildings, etc 

Act of ebruary 25, 100 1 (3 1 Stat. 809). Commitment of girls 
urier 17 year- of age, classes committed, term, etc. 

Act of larch 19, 1906 (34 Stat. 73, sec. 8). Commitment by 
Juviile Court. 

Act of Apl I 3 > 1910 (3 b Stat. 300). Parole of inmates. 

Act ol Jm 2b, iqi 2 (37 Stat. 171). Name changed to National 
I rairiig School for Girls. 

Act of Feharv 28, 1923 (42 Stat. 1358). Separation of white 
and co^ccd girls, new buildings. 

Act of MarCj iq-6 (44 Stat. 208). Institution placed under 
control i Board of Public Welfare. 

Statutes relating to other » JJ£5 c f children in need of special care :— 

Blind —Provision i- nyf or r j u - education of blind children at public 
expense in institutes tor the education of the blind in other states, 
contracts being en re( j , n to between such institutions and the 
commissioners of thQ ls trict of Columbia. Annual appropriations 
are made by CongreSf or this purpose, to be expended under super¬ 
vision of the board olj uca t t on 0 f the district. 

[Revised Statutes n-.j 874, secs. 3689,4869 ; Act of March 3, 
1899, 30 Stat. 1101 ; ct of May 23, 1908, 35 Stat. 295.] 

Deaf. —Residents of the Dist, t Q f Columbia, if too deaf to be benefited 
by instruction in the usu wa y, may be educated at public expense 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 14 for females and 17 for 
males with parent’s consent; 18 for females without such consent. 
The father may petition the Superior Court for the legitimisation 
of a child born out of wedlock, and he is responsible for the mainten¬ 
ance of illegitimate children, but the mother must also contribute. 
Marriage between white persons and negroes is prohibited. 
Grounds for divorce include habitual intoxication, and imprison¬ 
ment for at least two years, but petitions for divorce are only granted 
after approval by two successive juries. 

Child Welfare 

The care of orphaned and dependent children devolves mainly 
on charitable enterprise, supervised by the state Board of Public 
Welfare. There are 35 homes for dependent children, accommo¬ 
dating about 2000 children, and one state-aided boarding-out 
agency. There are also 12 day nurseries. The juvenile courts 
are competent to order a child needing medical care to be placed in 
a hospital. There is a private hospital for crippled children. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory between the ages of 8 and 14, and 
free between the ages of 6 and 18. Exemption is granted if the 
child has completed the seventh grade of elementary education, 
and if his employment in agricultural labour is needed in farming 
districts. There are (1926) 5374 public elementary schools, with 
an enrolment of 639,591, and 1756 public high schools, with an 
enrolment of about 64,000. Physical education is obligatory in 
all schools supported by the state. In addition to the public 
schools, there are numerous private educational establishments of 
various grades. There are also mechanical and agricultural arts 
colleges and other special institutions, a state-aided university, 
numerous denominational colleges, and institutions for coloured 
students. There is a school for deaf children and one for blind 
children. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories is 14, but children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 may not be employed in certain occu¬ 
pations without a certificate from the superintendent of schools. 
There is no minimum age for stores except the restriction imposed, 
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during school hours, by the Education Law. No child may be 
employed for more than 60 hours per week, and no child under 
16 may be employed in a factory at night. There is a State Board 
of Vocational Education, and instruction is given in agriculture, 
trades, and industries, and home economics for children of 14 and 
over, in full time, part time, or night schools. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile courts have been established in all the more important 
counties, with jurisdiction up to the age of 16. No child may 
legally be detained in a police station or prison, and there are 2 state 
and 5 county industrial schools for delinquent children. 

Legislation 

Among the principal State Acts relating wholly or in part to 
children are the following :— 

Vital Statistics Act, 1914- 

Juvenile Courts Act, 1915, and Amendment, 1916, 1917. 

Education Act, 1916. 

Vocational Education Act, 1917. 

State Licensing of Child-Placing Act, 1922. 

Employment of Children Act, 1915. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The more important voluntary efforts on behalf of children 
are :— 

Appleton Church Home, Macon. 

Atlanta Child’s Home, Atlanta. 

Bethesda Home for Boys, Savannah. 

Carrie Steele Logan Home (Coloured), Atlanta. 

Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills Day Nursery, Atlanta. 

Gate City Day Nursery Association (Coloured), Atlanta. 

Georgia Baptist Orphans’ Home, Atlanta. 

Georgia Children’s Home Society, Atlanta. 

Georgia Industrial Home, Macon. 

Hebrew Orphans’ Home, Atlanta. 

Home of the Friendless, Atlanta. 

Leonard St. Orphanage (Coloured), Atlanta. 

Masonic Home, Macon. 

Masonic Orphans’ Home (Coloured), Americus. 

North Georgia Conference M.E. Home, Decatur. 

North Highland Day Nursery, Columbus. 

Scottish Rite Hospital for Crippled Children, Decatur. 

Sheltering Arms Association of Day Nurseries, Atlanta. 
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All charities are under the supervision of a Board of State Com¬ 
missioners. A child needing medical care may be sent to a hospital, 
and a mentally defective child may be sent to an institution, by order 
of the juvenile court. A system of mothers’ pensions is in opera¬ 
tion. Medical examination of school children is not compulsory, 
but it is carried out in many schools. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 7 to 16. Exemp¬ 
tions may be obtained for physical or mental disability, or, at 14, 
if the child is employed, or on completion of the eighth grade 
of elementary education. Continuation schools, when available, 
must be attended by young persons from 14 to 18 who are employed, 
for 8 hours per week for 36 weeks, but exemption is granted if the 
young person has reached a certain educational standard. There 
are 11,921 public elementary schools, with about 1,000,000 pupils, 
and 838 high schools, with about 128,000 pupils. There are also 
five normal schools, several special schools, and 29 colleges and 
universities. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
and in mines 16, subject to certain educational requirements and 
to medical examination. No child may be employed for more 
than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week, nor in factories and 
stores at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (up to 17 years of age) are brought before 
special courts, and may be subjected to psychological examination. 
The state law provides for the establishment of special detention 
homes, and there are a few such homes, but delinquents are also 
committed to the care of accredited private institutions. No child 
under 12 may, under any circumstances, be detained in a police 
station or prison, nor sentenced to death. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children :— 

Butardy Act, 1872. 

Dependent, Neglected, and Delinquent Children Act, 1899. 

Bastard Act Amendment Act, 1929. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Chicago Home for Jewish Orphans, Chicago. 

Chicago Industrial School for Girls, Dea Plainea. 

Chicago Nursery and Half Orphan Asylum, Chicago. 

Chicago Orphan Asylum, Chicago. 

Evangelical Lutheran Orphan Home, Addison. 

Glenwood Manual Training School, Glenwood. 

Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, Chicago. 

Illinois Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Normal. 

Juvenile Protective Association, Chicago. 

Ketteler Manual Training School for Boys, Chicago. 

Lawrence Hall, Chicago. 

Lisle Manual Training School for Boys, Lisle. 

Marks Nathan Jewish Orphan Home, Chicago. 

Methodist Deaconess Orphanage, Lake Bluff. 

Mooseheart Home, Mooseheart. 

National Children’s Home and Aid Society, Chicago. 

Polish Manual Training School for Boys, Norwood Park, Chicago. 

St- Hedwig's Industrial School for Girls, Norwood Park, Chicago. 

St. John’s Catholic Orphanage, Belleville. 

St. Mary's Training School, Des Plaines. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Chicago. 

Springfield Home for the F riendless, Springfield. 


State of Indiana [North America ] 

Capital—Indianapolis 

Supplementary General Information. The birth-rate is (1925) 
21-5 per 1000 of the population, and the infantile mortality rate 
677 per 1000 births. Births must be registered and must also be 
reported (including still-births) within 36 hours, to the public health 
authority. The predominating religious sects are the Methodist, 
the Roman Catholic, and the Disciples of Christ. Of the total 
population 2-8 per cent, are negroes. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for females 
with parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 21 and 18 respectively 
without such consent. Marriage between first cousins is prohibited. 
Criminals and idiots confined in state institutions are liable to com¬ 
pulsory sterilisation. The principal grounds for divorce are 
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Education 

School attendance is compulsory (for 24 consecutive weeks per 
year) and free, from 7 to 16 years of age. Exemptions are granted 
for physical or mental disability, or if the school is a long distance 
from the child’s home, if the child has reached a certain standard 
in education and, at 14, if employed. Children of from 14 to 16 
are, however, required to attend continuation schools, with certain 
exemptions. There are (1924) 3558 public elementary schools 
and 881 high schools; also various special schools, a state college 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, and 3 universities. 

Employment 

No child under 14 may be employed in a factory or store, with 
certain exemptions which are not limited to outside school hours, 
and employment is subject to certain educational requirements 
and to medical examination. The minimum age for employment 
in a mine is 16, subject to the foregoing restrictions. No child 
may be employed in a factory or store for more than 8 hours per 
day and more than 48 hours per week, nor at night. The minimum 
age for street trading is 11, and such employment is regulated until 
the age of 16. 

Delinquency 

The Court of Common Pleas, in 4 counties, has special juris¬ 
diction in charges against juveniles (up to 16 years of age). No 
child under 17 may be detained in a prison or police station, and, 
if committed to the same institution as adult prisoners, children 
must be confined in separate rooms, yards, or enclosures. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

American Home-Finding Association, Ottumwa. 

Iowa Children's Home Society, Des Moines. 

Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Davenport. 

Ladies’ Industrial Relief Society, Davenport. 

Norwegian Lutheran Church Orphans’ Home, Beloit. 

Organised Welfare Bureau, Sioux City. 

Roadside Settlement House Association, Des Moines. 

St. Anthony’s Home, Sioux City. 

St Mary’s Orphans’ Home, Dubuque. 

Saints' Children’* Home Association, Lamoni, 
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State of Kansas [North America] 

Capital—Topeka 

Supplementary General Information. Of the total population 
3'3 per cent, are negroes. Registration of births and of still-births 
and notification to the public health authority are compulsory 
within ro days. Infant vaccination is not compulsory. The 
predominating religious sect is the Methodist. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females with parent’s consent, and 21 and 18 respectively without 
such consent. Marriage between first cousins is prohibited, as is 
the marriage of epileptics and the imbecile and insane, except in 
cases where the woman is over 45. Criminals and idiots confined 
in State institutions are liable to compulsory sterilisation. Grounds 
for divorce include abandonment for one year, drunkenness, and 
imprisonment. Legitimatio per subsequent matrimonium obtains. 
The teaching and practice of methods of contraception are contrary 
to law. 

Child Welfare 

There is a state Board of Control which maintains certain 
institutions for the care and protection of children, and supervises 
and assists others maintained by voluntary effort. Compulsory 
medical inspection of school children obtains in cities where there 
are full-time health units. A child needing medical care may be 
sent to hospital by order of the juvenile court, and in some cases 
dependent children are committed to the same institutions as 
juvenile offenders. There are, however, many orphanages and 
homes for children, some maintained by the state and some by 
private effort, and mothers’ pensions are provided for widowed 
and deserted mothers with children to support. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 8 to 15. Exemp¬ 
tion may be obtained for physical or mental disability, or if a certain 
standard of education has been reached, and a child * literate in 
English ’ is exempt, except for 8 consecutive weeks, if employed 
for the support of himself or his dependents. There are (1925) 
7200 public schools of various grades, the aggregate average daily 
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attendance being 533,235. There are special state institutions 
for the education and care of mentally defective, deaf and dumb, 
and blind children, and free kindergartens for children under 
school age have been established in some areas. 

Employment 

The minimum age for regular employment for gain is 16, but 
no limit has been imposed for casual work. No child may work 
for more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week, or, in factories 
and stores, at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 16) are brought before special courts, 
and may be sent to special state institutions. Unless a juvenile 
has committed a felony, he must not be detained in a police station 
or prison. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws relating to 
children:— 

Vital Statistics Law, 1911. 

Industrial Schools Act, 1915. 

School Attendance Act, 1915. 

State Orphans’ Home Act, 1915. 

Maternity Hospitals, etc., Act, 1919. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Children's House, Kansas City. 

Christian Service League, Wichita. 

Hutchinson Mothers’ Club, Hutchinson. 

Kansas Children’s Home Society, Topeka. 

Lutheran Children's Friend Society, Winfield. 

Mennonite Children’s Home, Argentine. 

St. Vincent’s Home, Leaverworth. 

Security Benefit Association, Topeka. 

Sunflower Day Nursery, Topeka. 

<*> 

State of Kentucky [North America ] 

Capital—Frankfort 

Supplementary General Information. Of the total population, 
850,433 are (census of 1920) aged 14 years and under. The 
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illegitimate birth-rate is (1923) 43 per 1000 of the population. 
Notification of births and still-births is compulsory within 10 days. 
Infant vaccination is nominally obligatory, but the law is not 
enforced. The predominating religious sect is the Baptists, with 
367,731 adherents, other sects being represented as follows: 
Roman Catholics, 160,185 ; Methodists, 155,129 ; Presbyterians, 
48,423. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum legal age for marriage, with consent of parent 
or guardian, is 14 for males and 12 for females, and 21 in either 
case without such consent. Marriage is subject to civil law only. 
Marriages between white persons and black are prohibited by law, 
and the marriage of insane persons is legally void. Grounds for 
divorce include desertion for one year, habitual drunkenness for 
one year, ungovernable temper, and the joining, by either party, 
of a religious sect which requires the renunciation of the marriage 
covenant or forbids husband and wife from cohabiting. The issue 
of an illegal or void marriage is legitimate, save in the case of an 
incestuous marriage, or marriage between a white person and a 
negro or mulatto. Children born out of wedlock are legitimised 
by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents. There is no 
state law as to the teaching and practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

The Kentucky Child Welfare Commission, which was formed 
in 1922 and is dependent upon voluntary effort, is charged with 
the duty of studying the whole field of child welfare, and its 
report and recommendation are submitted to the Governor and the 
Legislature before each session of the General Assembly. There 
is a bureau of Maternal and Child Health, under the state Board 
of Health, financed partly by federal and partly by state funds. 
This bureau co-operates with established pre-natal clinics, conducts 
demonstrations, and establishes child health centres. The welfare 
of crippled children is supervised by the Kentucky Crippled 
Children’s Commission, which is subsidised by the state. There 
are 10 welfare ‘settlements,’ at which 5410 children were dealt 
with in 1923, while in Louisville, the largest city, visiting nurses 
attended 4264 children. School children are subject to medical 
examination at the discretion of the county medical officer of 
health. There is one special children’s hospital (maintained by 
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the Louisville Community Chest), and other hospitals admit 
children. A new hospital for crippled children is (February 
1925) in process of erection. Orphans and other dependent 
children are cared for by the Kentucky Children’s Home Society 
(which is subsidised by the state) and in denominational orphanages 
dependent upon voluntary support. There is also the Louisville 
and Jefferson County Children’s Home, maintained by county 
funds. A child needing medical care may be placed in hospital 
by order of the juvenile court. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 16, 
but exemption may be granted at 14 in case of employment, or 
physical or mental disability, or if the course of elementary educa¬ 
tion has been completed. Children of between 14 and 16 who 
are employed must, however, attend a continuation school from 
4 to 8 hours per week, if they have not completed the course of 
elementary education. Education is free in the elementary schools 
and also in the state high schools and universities. Moreover, 
scholarships are available at most of the private schools which 
charge fees. There are (1926) 656,417 children in the public 
elementary schools, and 41,413 in the high schools. Kindergarten 
classes are part of the public school system. There are special 
institutions for the care and education of the feeble-minded, the 
blind, and the deaf and dumb ; also several colleges and universities. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
in mines 16, and in street trading 14, the latter being regulated 
until the age of 16. All employment is subject to certain 
educational requirements and to medical examination. No child 
may be employed more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per 
week, or, in factories and stores, at night. Vocational training is 
provided at the cost of public funds in Louisville and elsewhere. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquents (boys up to 17, girls 18) are brought before 
juvenile courts, and in no circumstances may they be detained in 
a prison or police station. Offenders are generally released on 
probation. While there is no statutory minimum age for the 
capital penalty, it has never been imposed in a juvenile court. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Amongst the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Campbell County Protestant Orphans’ Home, Newport. 

Family Service Organisation, Louisville. 

Jewish Welfare Federation, Louisville 
Kentucky Baptist Children's Home, Glendale. 

Kentucky Child Welfare Commission, Louisville. 

Kentucky Children’s Home Society 
Louisville Baptist Orphans’ Home, Louisville. 

Louisville Community Chest, Louisville. 

National Home-Finding Society, Louisville. 

Neighbourhood House, 418 South First Street, Louisville. 

Oddfellows’ Orphan Home, Lexington. 

St. Joseph’s German Roman Catholic Orphan Society, Louisville. 

St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum, Cold Spring. 

St. Thomas's Orphans' Home, Louisville. 


State of Louisiana [North America ] 

Capital—Baton Rouge 

Supplementary General Information. By religion over 61 per 
cent, of the population are Roman Catholics, Baptists and Method¬ 
ists being the most numerous among the Protestants. Negroes 
represent 39 per cent, of the population. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 14 for males and 12 for 
females. Marriage between first cousms is prohibited. 

Child Welfare 

Public and private charitable institutions are under the super¬ 
vision of the State Board of Charities and Correction. There are 
22 children’s homes, with about 2000 inmates, 2 boarding-out 
agencies, several day nurseries, welfare centres, etc., and a number 
of hospitals. Dependent children may be committed to the same 
institutions as juvenile offenders. 

Education 

In the parish of Orleans, school attendance is compulsory and 
free between the ages of 8 and 16. Exemptions are granted for 
physical and mental disability, if the school is a long distance from 
home, and, at 14, if the child is employed or has completed the 
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elementary course. Outside the parish of Orleans, attendance is 
required from 7 to 14, and exemptions are granted as above, but 
children are also exempt where there are no adequate school 
facilities. There are about 2 r2,000 white children on the books 
of the elementary schools, and about 27,000 in the public high 
schools. There are separate schools for black children. There 
are also 4 normal schools, several special schools, institutes, and 
colleges, and 3 universities. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories, stores, and mines 
is 14. No child may be employed more than 10 hours per day 
and 60 hours per week, or at night. 

Delinquency 

A special juvenile court exists in the city of New Orleans, with 
jurisdiction up to 17 years of age. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Louisiana Baptist Orphanage, Lake Charles. 

Louisiana Child-Finding and Home Society, New Orleans. 

Louisiana Children’s Home Society, Jennings. 

Louisiana Methodist Orphanage, Ruston. 

Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, New Orleans. 

New Orleans Female Orphan Asylum, New Orleans. 

Protestant Orphans’ Home, New Orleans. 

St. Alphonsus Orphan Asylum, New Orleans. 

St. Mary’s Catholic Orphan Boys’ Asylum, New Orleans. 

St. Vincent’s Infant Asylum, New Orleans. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, New Orleans, 


State of Maine [North America ] 

Capital—Augusta 

Supplementary General Information. The population includes 
about 250,000 children of 15 and under. The birth-rate is (1925) 
22*66 per xooo of the population, and the infantile mortality rate 
75*56 per xooo births. Registration of births and still-births has 
been compulsory since 1892. Infant vaccination is not compulsory, 
but a state law lays it down that the local health authorities ‘ shall 
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annually ... or oftener if they deem it prudent, provide for the 
free vaccination ... of all the inhabitants. . . .’ 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage, without consent of parent or 
guardian, is 21 for males and r8 for females; but marriage may 
take place earlier subject to such consent. The principal 
impediments are insanity, feeble-mindedness, and consanguinity. 
Desertion for three years and gross and confirmed habits of 
intoxication are among the grounds for divorce. The court has 
discretion as to the disposition of the children. Children born out 
of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their 
parents. There is a state law prohibiting the publication, sale, or 
distribution of any ‘ recipes or prescriptions for drops, pills, etc., 
designed to prevent conception.’ 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is carried on under the Division of Public 
Health, Nursing, and Child Hygiene of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Health, and much is done by voluntary organisations. 
In Portland, infant welfare work is carried on by the municipal 
authority, and in other cities general public health work in¬ 
cludes certain activities on behalf of children. Apart from 
the one municipal and welfare centre at Portland {supra), there 
are many voluntary centres, but no statistics are available. 45,681 
cases were, however, dealt with by visiting child welfare nurses 
in 1926. Physical examination of school children deals with 
sight and hearing only. There is one children’s hospital (Portland) 
maintained by donations, patients’ fees, and State subsidy. The 
State Board of Children’s Guardians is charged with the care of 
orphaned and neglected children, who may be committed to the 
care of private societies or individuals. Municipal bodies must 
provide assistance for mothers with dependent children who need 
such aid to enable them to maintain themselves and children in 
their own home. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory from 7 until 17 years of age, 
and free until the age of 21. Exemptions are granted at 15 if 
‘ literate in English,’ or if employed, and children suffering from 
physical or mental incapacity are totally exempt. Continuation 
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schools are available in certain districts for children of from 
14 to 15 who have not completed the elementary course, but 
attendance at such schools is not compulsory. There are 4779 
public elementary schools, with 120,028 enrolled pupils; 203 
public high schools, with 27,078 pupils; and 53 academies, with 
5481 pupils. There are also 4 schools for the mentally or physically 
defective, and 5 normal schools, several colleges, and a university. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories is 14, and in 
any business or stores 15, with exemptions which are limited to 
outside school hours, and subject to certain educational require¬ 
ments and to medical examination at the discretion of the 
competent authority. No child may be employed in a factory 
for more than 8 hours per day, and no girl for more than 
54 hours per week ; nor may any child be employed at night, 
except on public service during an emergency. There is no 
minimum age for employment in street trading or casual 
work ; or, when the schools are not in session, for any kind of 
employment. Vocational training is provided for in several 
centres. 

Delinquency 

Police judges and justices of the peace usually deal with 
juvenile offenders in chambers, but there are no juvenile courts. 
The state maintains reformatory institutions for juveniles (8-16), 
and no person may be committed to prison under the latter age. 
There is no death penalty in this state. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts for the care and protec¬ 
tion of children are the following :— 

Children's Aid Society, Belfast. 

Good-Will Home Association, Fairfield. 

Holy Innocents Home, Portland. 

Lewiston Girls’ Orphanage, Lewiston. 

Maine Children's Home Society, Augusta, 

Maine Public Health Association, Portland. 

Maine Red Cross Society, Portland. 

New England Home for Little Wanderers, Caribou. 

Opportunity Farm Association, New Gloucester. 

Portland Child Welfare Association, Portland. 

St. Elizabeth’s Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Portland. 

York County Children’s Aid Society, Saco. 
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State of Maryland [North America] 

Capital—Annapolis 

Supplementary General Information. The predominating form 
of religion is Protestant, but the Roman Catholics number 35 per 
cent, of the total church membership. Negroes are 3 6-9 per cent 
of the total population. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 21 for males and 18 for 
females without consent of parent or guardian, but marriage may 
take place earlier subject to such consent. The grounds for divorce 
include deliberate desertion for three years. 

Child Welfare 

The state is well provided with institutions for the care and pro¬ 
tection of children, including homes, welfare centres, boarding-out 
agencies, hospitals, etc., some of which are state-maintained, others 
being state-aided. Dependent children may, however, be com¬ 
mitted to the same institutions as juvenile delinquents. A system 
of mothers’ pensions is in operation. 

Education 

In Baltimore City, school attendance is compulsory and free 
from 7 to 16 years of age, and exemption is granted on grounds of 
physical or mental incapacity. Outside Baltimore City, attendance 
is also free, and is compulsory for children o f from 7 to 17 (except 
in case of physical or mental incapacity), but children who have 
completed the elementary course by the age of 15 are exempt, and 
there are certain exemptions for employed children. There are 
2423 public elementary and high schools, with about 182,000 
white and about 44,000 coloured children in the elementary classes, 
and about 15,500 white and nearly 1000 coloured children in the 
secondary departments. There are special schools, colleges, and 
institutes, and 2 universities. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
in mines 16, in street trading 12, but the latter employment is 
subject to regulation up to the age of 16. Employment is subject 
to certain educational requirements and to medical examination. 
No child may be employed more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours 
per week, or, in factories and stores, at night. 
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Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (boys up to 20, girls up to 18) are brought 
before special courts. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Ami«h Mennonite Children's Home Association, Grantsville. 

Day Nursery Association for Coloured Children, Baltimore. 

General German Orphan Association, CatonsviUe. 

Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society, Baltimore. 

Home of the Friendless, Baltimore. 

Jewish Children’s Society, Baltimore. 

St. Elizabeth’s Home, Baltimore. 

St. Mary’s Female Orphan Asylum, Baltimore. 

St. Vincent’s Male Orphan Asylum, Towson. 

St. Vincent's Maternity Hospital and Infant Asylum, Baltimore. 

Social Service League, Rockville. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Baltimore. 


State of Massachusetts [North America ] 

(Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 

Capital—Boston 

Supplementary General Information. The population includes 
about 1,240,000 children under 16. The birth-rate is (1925) 
20*8 per 1000 of the population, and the infantile mortality rate 
73-1 per 1000 births. Preliminary registration of births, including 
still-births, is compulsory within 48 hours, and full particulars must 
be lodged with the registration authority within 15 days. Vac¬ 
cination is compulsory before enrolment at a public school. The 
predominating religion in the state is the Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females subject to parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 21 and 18 
respectively without such consent. The principal impediments 
are consanguinity and insanity. The principal grounds for 
divorce are desertion, adultery, habitual drunkenness, impotence, 
and imprisonment for 5 years or more. The custody of chil¬ 
dren of divorced or separated couples lies in the discretion of 
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the court. Children born out of wedlock are legitimised by 
the subsequent intermarriage of their parents. The publication, 
distribution, etc., of any thing, instrument, means, advice, etc., for 
preventing pregnancy is a penal offence under state law. 

Child Welfare 

Child hygiene work, under the general advice of the State 
Department of Public Health, has been carried on since 1915 
either by the local public authorities or by voluntary effort. 
All local public authorities have been required to give medical 
supervision with periodical examination to school children since 
1906, but other aspects of child welfare work are governed 
by permissive laws only. Twenty-nine local communities have 
centres which radiate various types of health activity, but as each 
community is autonomous in the matter, and does not report to 
the State, no statistics are available. For the sick child there are 
private hospitals (j>ost) and the Massachusetts Hospital School (for 
cripples) and Bradford Infirmary (for state wards), both maintained 
by public funds and situate at Canton. The state places out over 
5000 dependent children in foster-homes, while various cities and 
towns place out 1300 such children. Private agencies place out 
in foster-homes about 4000 children and care for about 9000 in 
private institutions. State subsidies are granted deserted or 
widowed mothers with dependent children under the Mothers’ 
Aid Law T . 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 
16. Exemptions are granted to mentally and physically defective 
children, and to children who, at the age of 14, have become 
employed, if they have reached a certain standard in education. 
Children of from 14 to 16 who are employed are, however, 
liable to attend continuation schools for 4 hours per week and, if 
temporarily unemployed, for 20 hours per week. Illiterate young 
persons of between 16 and 21 are required to attend evening 
school for 40 evenings per year, with the exception of married 
women and persons suffering physical or mental disability. There 
are (1925) 586,779 pupils in public elementary schools, 127,147 
in public high schools, and 157,988 in private schools. Elementary 
and secondary education is free to all, and free agricultural, textile, 
and nautical instruction is also provided by the state and local 
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authorities co-operating. On payment of fees, further education 
is available through the universities. The State maintains 3 
institutions for the care and education of feeble-minded children, 
and pays for tuition and board in institutions for children who are 
deaf and dumb. Cripples are educated at the Massachusetts 
Hospital School {ante), parents assisting in defraying costs of 
maintenance. Under permissive laws 48 cities and towns are 
maintaining kindergartens accommodating about 30,000 children 
under 5. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 
14, subject to certain educational requirements and to medical 
examination. Subject to licence a boy over 12 may engage in 
street trading, but no girl may be so employed under 16. 
No child may be employed more than 8 hours per day and 48 
hours per week, or at night. Where continuation schools are 
available, employed children must attend for not less than 4 horns 
per week, such time being deducted from the number of hours 
permitted for their employment. 

Delinquency 

Massachusetts was the first state in the world to introduce 
what have since become known as juvenile courts. Such courts, 
in Boston, and ‘ juvenile sessions ’ in other towns, deal with 
cases of delinquency up to the age of 18, the delinquents being 
committed to reformatory institutions, whence, after average 
detention of one year, they are released on parole. No child 
under 15 may be committed to prison, but no minimum age has 
been assigned for the death penalty. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Bureau on Illegitimacy, Boston. 

Children’s Aid Society, Boston, New Bedford, Haverhill, Springfield, 
Northampton, and Fitchburg. 

Children's Friend Society, Boston. 

Children’s Hospital, Boston. 

Home for Destitute Catholic Children, Boston. 

House of the Angel Guardian, Boston. 

Infants’ Hospital, Boston. 
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Jewish Children’s Bureau, Boston. 

Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Boston. 
New England Home for Little Wanderers, Pittsfield. 

Orphelinat Franco-American, Lowell. 

Pittsfield Day Nursery Association, Pittsfield. 

St Mary's Home, New Bedford. 

St. Vincent’s Home, Fall River. 

St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, Boston. 

Working Boys’ Home, Boston. 


State of Michigan [Norik America ] 

Capital—Lansing 

Supplementary General Information. Of the total population, 
approximately 1,099,259 are children aged 1 5 or under. Negroes 
number only i>6 per cent, of the population. The birth-rate is 
(1925) 23-6 per xooo of the population, and the infantile mortality 
rate 75-6 per 1000 births. Registration of births and still-births 
is compulsory. Infant vaccination is not compulsory. The more 
important religious denominations are the Roman Catholic, the 
Methodist Episcopal, and the Lutheran. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females with parent’s consent, and 21 and 18 respectively without 
such consent. Marriage between first cousins is prohibited, as is 
the marriage of epileptics and the imbecile and the insane, except 
in cases where the woman is over 45, and of any one who has 
suffered from venereal disease and is not cured. Criminals and 
idiots confined in state institutions are liable to compulsory sterilisa¬ 
tion. Grounds for divorce include sentence of imprisonment of 
three years or more, desertion for two years, and habitual drunken¬ 
ness. Legitimatio per subsequens matrimonium obtains. The 
federal obscenity law is held to make the teaching and practice 
of methods of contraception illegal. 

Child Welfare 

Work for the care and protection of children is maintained both 
by the state and by private enterprise. The Bureau of Child 
Hygiene and Public Health Nursing of the Department of Health 
provides an itinerant clinic for infants and children of pre-school 
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age, classes for mothers, * little mothers’ leagues ’ for girls between 
io and 15 years of age, and literature on all phases of infant care. 
The bureau is maintained partly by state funds and partly by 
federal grants under the Sheppard-Towner Act. Other child 
welfare work is maintained by voluntary effort. There are (1925) 
77 mother and baby health centres under the supervision of the 
Department of Health, dealing with about 27,000 children a year, 
in addition to some 3 500 dealt with by the itinerant clinics. Hos¬ 
pitals for children are maintained by private effort. A child needing 
medical care may be sent to hospital by order of the juvenile court, 
and, in some cases, dependent children are sent to the same institu¬ 
tions as juvenile offenders. A system of mothers’ pensions is in 
operation. Medical examination of school children does not 
obtain. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory between the ages of 7 and x6, 
with exemption if a child is mentally or physically defective, if the 
school is a long distance from his home, if a certain standard in 
education has been reached and the child is in employment, if his 
services are necessary for the support of his parents, if he has reached 
the age of 14 and has attained a certain standard in education, or 
if he is regularly employed as a page or a messenger in either branch 
of the legislature. Unmarried minors under 17, not in attendance 
at day school, must attend a continuation school for 8 hours a week 
for 36 weeks a year, with exemption if a certain degree in education 
has been reached, or if such attendance would deprive the child of 
wages necessary to his own or his family’s support. There are 
7100 public schools, with about 721,000 pupils, 4 normal schools, 
several colleges, and a university. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories, stores, and mines 
is 15, with exemptions limited to outside school hours. Employ¬ 
ment is subject to certain educational requirements and to medical 
examination at the discretion of the competent authority. No 
child may be employed more than 10 hours per day and 54 hours 
per week, or, in factories, at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 17) are brought before a special court. 
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No juvenile may be detained in a police station or prison, and where 
a juvenile is committed to the same institution as an adult prisoner 
he must be placed in a separate room, yard, or enclosure. The 
death penalty has been abolished in this state. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Chicago Industrial Horae. Woodstock. 

Detroit Children's Aid Society, Detroit. 

Felician Sisters’ Home for Orphans, Detroit. 

Holy Family Orphans’ Home, Marquette. 

House of the Good Shepherd, Detroit. 

House of the Good Shepherd, Grand Rapids. 

House of Providence, Detroit. 

Michigan Children’s Aid Society, Lansing. 

St. Francis’s Home for Orphan Boys, Detroit. 

St. Vincent’6 Orphan Asylum, Detroit. 

St. Vincent’s Orphan Home, Saginaw. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Detroit. 

Legislation 

The principal state laws relating wholly or in part to children, 
now current, are as follows: 

Divorce Act, 184.6. 

Marriage Act, 1846. 

Custody of Children Act, 1873. 

Wife Desertion Act, 1907. 

Maintenance and Placing-out of Children Act, 1913. 

Vocational Training Act, 1921. 

Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1925. 

Industrial and Labour Act, amended to 1925. 

Juvenile Court Law, amended to 1925. 

General School Laws, revised 1926. 


State of Minnesota [North America ] 

Capital — St. Paul 

Supplementary General Information . The illegitimate birth-rate 
is (1923) 19-93 per 1000 births. Both registration and notification 
of births are compulsory within 1 o days, and still-births are noti¬ 
fiable both as births and as deaths. Infant vaccination is not 
compulsory. The prevailing religion is Protestant. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 15 for 
females with the parent’s consent, 21 and 18 respectively without 
such consent. The marriage of epileptics and the imbecile and 
insane is prohibited, except in cases where the woman is over 45. 
Adultery is a criminal offence. The grounds for divorce include 
sentence to imprisonment and habitual drunkenness. Maternity 
hospitals and infants’ homes are bound to notify to the State 
Board of Control the birth or arrival of an illegitimate child, but 
the fact of a child’s illegitimate birth is not to be disclosed, except 
by order of a Court of Record, by any one acquiring official cog¬ 
nisance of the fact. Children are legitimised by the subsequent 
intermarriage of their parents. The teaching and practice of birth- 
control are prohibited. 

Child Welfare 

The official control of state-wide child welfare services is 
vested in the State Board of Health (covering the division of child 
hygiene and the division of venereal diseases) and the State 
Board of Control (covering the children’s bureau with its county 
child welfare boards, and the state institutions for children, and 
supervising the licensing of all child care institutions). The state 
institutions comprise schools for the feeble-minded, the deaf, and 
the blind, the state public school, the training school for boys, 
home school for girls, tuberculosis sanatorium, and hospital for 
crippled children. The university hospital and dispensaries, and 
the behaviour clinic, are also under the State Board of Control. 
In addition, the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul have their 
official child welfare organisations, under the City Board of Health 
and Ciiy Board of Education respectively. Voluntary efforts 
include maternity and infant welfare work, pre-school welfare work, 
school welfare work, kindergartens, and children’s homes. There 
are (1925) 46 rural nursery services, 5 infant welfare centres in 
Minneapolis and 1 in St. Paul, 20 child-caring agencies in Minne¬ 
apolis and 10 in St. Paul, and 6 baby clinics apart from these 
cities. During 1924, 35,000 cases were dealt with at the centres 
in the two cities, and 20,013 by visiting nurses. Medical examina¬ 
tion of school children is not compulsory. There are 1 state 
and 1 voluntary hospital for crippled children, a state school 
for dependent children, and various voluntary orphanages and 
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child-placing organisations. Widowed and deserted mothers and 
mothers whose husbands are physically disabled, or are incarcerated 
in penal and insane institutions, receive allowances from the county 
authorities through the juvenile courts. 

Education 

School attendance is free till 21 and compulsory between 8 
and 16, with exemption if the child is physically or medically 
incapacitated, if the school is a long distance from his home, or 
if a certain standard in education has been reached. In certain 
districts, children of 14, whose help is required in specified 
occupations in or about their own home, may be excused from 
1st April to 1st November. Kindergartens exist in many of the 
schools. The enrolment in the public schools is (1925) approxi¬ 
mately as follows:— 


Class of School. 

Enrolment. 

Kindergarten 

2 3,000 

Elementary (9000) 

466,000 

Secondary (437) . 

80,000 

Unclassified 

19,000 


588,000 


There are also private schools of which no statistics are available. 
In addition to the state institutions for defective children (vide 
child welfare, ante), special classes are provided in many of the 
public schools. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories, stores, mines, 
etc., is 14. All employment is subject to medical examination 
and to certain educational requirements. No child may work 
more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week, or, in factories 
and stores, at night. Any boy between 12 and 16 years of 
age, upon due proof of age and physical fitness, may receive a 
permit to engage in street-trade occupation between the hours of 
5 a.m. and 8 p.m., when the schools are not in session. In other 
cases, no boy under 16 or girl under 18 may engage in street trading. 
No child under 16 may be employed in any dangerous occupation. 
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Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 17) are brought before special courts, 
which may require examination, physical and psychological, by 
a competent physician. No child under 14 may be detained 
in a prison or police station, nor confined in any room, yard, 
or enclosure in which adult prisoners are confined. Juvenile 
offenders are not considered as criminals, but are subject to 
guardianship for the purpose of training. 

Legislation 

The principal current laws relating wholly and in part to 
children are as follows:— 

State Bureau of Labour (Women and Children) Act, 1909. 

Industrial Schools Act, 1913. 

Mothers’ Allowances Acts, 1913 and 1923. 

State Board of Control Act, 1913. 

Maximum Day's Work Amendment Act, 1913. 

State Board of Health Act, 1917. 

Juvenile Court Act, 1917. 

Infant Homes Act, 1919. 

Maternity Hospitals Act, 1919. 

Child-Placing and Child-Helping Organisations Act, 1919. 

State Board of Education Act, 1919. 

Street Trading Act, 1921. 

Maternity and Infancy Act, 1921. 

Births and Deaths Registration Amendment Act, 1921. 

Administration of Poor Relief Act, 1923. 

Compulsory School Attendance Act, 1923. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Catholic Central Bureau, Minneapolis. 

Catholic Orphan Asylum, Minneapolis. 

Children’s Home Society, Duluth. 

Children’s Home Society, St. Paul. 

Community Fund, Minneapolis. 

Community Fund, St. Paul. 

County Public Health Nursery Services. 

Infant Welfare Society, Minneapolis. 

Minnesota Public Health Association, St. Paul. 

Minnesota Red Cross, Minneapolis. 

St. James’s Orphans’ Home, Duluth. 

St. Joseph’s German Catholic Orphan Society, St. PauL 
St. Otto’s Orphanage, Little Falls. 

Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children, Minneapolis. 

Visiting Nurse Association, Minneapolis. 
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State of Mississippi [North America ] 

Capital—Jackson 

Supplementary General Information. The negro population 
represents 5 2 per cent, of the whole. The predominating religious 
sects are the Baptist and the Methodist. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage without consent of parent or 
guardian is 21 for males and 18 for females, but marriage may 
take place earlier subject to such consent. Drunkenness and ex¬ 
cessive use of opium or other drugs are among the grounds for 
divorce. Illegitimate children are legitimised by the subsequent 
intermarriage of their parents, if acknowledged by their father. 

Child Welfare 

All charities, whether maintained by the state or by private 
effort, are supervised by the Board of Control. There are 9 
children’s homes, with about 800 children, and other institutions 
and welfare centres, but dependent children are committed to the 
same institutions as juvenile offenders. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free between the ages of 
7 and 14 for 80 days per annum. Exemption may be obtained if 
the child is physically or mentally incapacitated, or has attained a 
certain standard in education. There are separate schools for 
white and for coloured children—all told, 6403 elementary schools, 
with an enrolment of about 304,000. There are 172 public high 
schools, with about 30,000 pupils, 1 normal school, and 20 colleges 
and universities. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories is 12 for boys 
and 14 for girls, and children are prohibited from working more 
than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week, and at night, but 
these limitations do not apply to boys between 14 and 16 employed 
in cotton and knitting mills. 

Delinquency 

Special jurisdiction in juvenile cases (up to 17 years) is given to 
the chancery or circuit court in certain counties. No child under 
17 may be committed to prison unless he is to be remanded to a 
grand jury. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Masonic Home, Meridan. 

Mississippi Baptist Orphanage, Jackson. 

Mississippi Children's Home Society, Jackson. 

Mississippi Orphans' Home, Jackson. 


State of Missouri [North America] 

Capital—Jefferson City 

Supplementary General Information. The negro population is 
5-2 per cent, of the total. The principal religious sects are the 
Roman Catholic, Baptist, and Methodist. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage, without consent of parent or 
guardian, is 21 for males and 18 for females, but marriage may 
take place earlier subject to such consent. Marriage between first 
cousins is prohibited. Grounds for divorce include conviction of 
felony and desertion, or habitual drunkenness for one year. A 
married woman is entitled to the earnings of her children. An 
illegitimate child is legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of 
his parents; and if a man marries a woman with illegitimate children 
and takes them into his home, that act is deemed to be proof that 
he is their father. 

Child Welfare 

Institutions for the care and protection of children are maintained 
by the State and by private effort. There are 46 homes, with 
about 3 500 children, and a number of boarding-out agencies, day 
nurseries, welfare centres, and hospitals. A system of mothers’ 
pensions is in operation. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory between the ages of 
7 and 16, subject to exemption for physical or mental incapacity, 
or, at 14, if the child is employed and has completed the elementary 
course. Children under 16 who are employed, and children under 
18 who have not completed the elementary course, must attend 
a continuation school for 4 hours per week. There are about 
673,000 children in the elementarys chools, and about 72,000 in the 
public high schools. The state h*s many colleges and universities. 
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Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
and in mines 16, subject to medical examination. No child may 
be employed for more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week, 
or, in factories and stores, at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are brought before special courts, which have 
jurisdiction up to 17 years of age. No child may, in any circum¬ 
stances, be detained in a prison or police station, and, where a 
child is committed to the same institution as adult offenders, he 
must be confined in a separate room, yard, or enclosure. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children :— 

Children’s Guardians Act, 1909. 

Mothers’ Pensions Act, 1909. 

Abandonment of Children Act, 1909, and Amendment, >919. 

Mistreatment of Children Act, 1 92 r. 

Administration Act, 1921. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Baptist Orphans’ Home, Pattonville. 

Boys’ Hotel and Club, Kansas City. 

Boys’ Orphan Home, Kansas City. 

Central Welfare Board, St. Joseph. 

Children’s Aid Society, St. Louis. 

Children’s Home Society of Missouri, St. Louis. 

German St. Vincent Orphan Association, Normandy. 

Lutheran Orphans’ Home, Des Peres. 

Methodist Orphans’ Home Association, St. Louis. 

Presbyterian Orphanage, Farmington. 

St. Anthony’s Home for Infants, Kansas City. 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Girls' Home, Kansas City. 


State of Montana [North America] 

Capita/—Helena 

Supplementary General Information. The birth-rate is (1925) 
18-8 per 1000 of the population. Births (including still-births) 
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must be registered within 7 days. The predominating religious 
sects are Roman Catholic, Methodist, and Presbyterian. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for females, 
with parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 21 and 18 respectively 
•without such consent. The principal impediments are consan¬ 
guinity, including the relationship of cousin, and feeble-minded¬ 
ness ; moreover, marriage is prohibited between white persons and 
negroes, or persons having some degree of negro blood, and between 
whites and Chinese or Japanese, and any such marriage of a person 
who has previously been a resident of Montana, even if solemnised 
outside the state, is illegal within the state. The principal grounds 
for divorce are adultery, extreme cruelty, desertion or neglect, 
habitual intemperance, and conviction of felony. Children born 
out of wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of 
their parents. There is no statutory prohibition of the teaching 
or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

The Child Welfare Division of the State Board of Health deals 
with the health of children, and the Bureau of Child Protection 
exists ‘ to enforce the laws pertaining to children and to promote 
the growth of education and sentiment favourable to the protection 
of children.’ All such work is maintained by the state government, 
the health work receiving federal grants. Some child health work 
is also carried on by the Montana Tuberculosis Association, which 
is a voluntary organisation. There are (1926) 9 child welfare 
clinics, dealing with about 8000 children a year, in addition to 
which about 2250 home visits are made annually. Medical ex¬ 
amination of school children is carried out in some places under a 
permissive state law. There are a state tuberculosis hospital for 
children and an orthopaedic hospital maintained by the Roman 
Catholic Church; also a state home for orphans under the joint 
supervision of the State Department of Education and a local execu¬ 
tive board. A state system of mothers’ pensions is in force. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory between the ages of 8 and 16, 
and is free between 6 and 21. Exemption from school attend- 
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ance is granted for physical or mental disability, or if the school 
is a long distance from home, or, at 14, if a certain standard in 
education has been reached and the child’s wages are needed for 
the support of his family. Attendance at a continuation school is 
compulsory for employed children between the ages of 14 and 18, 
unless a four-year high-school course or its equivalent has been 
completed. There are 3400 elementary schools, with about 
100,000 pupils, and 218 high schools, with about 19,200 pupils. 
There are also normal schools, colleges, special schools, and a 
university. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories is 16, and in 
mines 14, subject to certain educational requirements. Employ¬ 
ment in stores is not limited, save by the restrictions jmposed by 
the education law. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 17) are brought before special courts. 
No child may be detained in prison or in a police station, and if 
committed to an institution with adult prisoners, children must be 
placed in a separate room, yard, or enclosure. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Children’s Home Society, Helena. 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Home, Helena. 

St, Thomas’s Orphan Home, Great Fall*. 


Legislation 

The current legislation of the state relating to children is summar¬ 
ised in the Manual of the Laws of Montana pertaining to Children, 
published by the State Board of Health in 1924. 


State of Nebraska [North America ] 

Capital—Lincoln 

Supplementary General Information. Registration of births is 
compulsory within 10 days, and notification of births and of still¬ 
births to the public health authorities is compulsory within one 
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month. Infant vaccination is not compulsory. Only i per cent, 
of the total population are negroes. The principal religious sects 
are the Roman Catholic and the Methodist. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for females 
with parent’s consent, and 21 in either case without such consent. 
Marriage between persons of different race and between first cousins 
is prohibited, and venereal disease is also a bar. Habitual drunken¬ 
ness, abandonment for two years, and sentence to imprisonment for 
three years are among the grounds for divorce. Children born 
out of wedlock may be ‘ recognised ’ by the father, in which case 
they inherit from him, but they cannot be legitimised. The 
teaching and practice of contraception are illegal. 

Child Welfare 

The State Bureau of Child Welfare supervises all work for 
maternity and child welfare, cares for unmarried mothers and 
follows up illegitimate births, licenses private child-placing agencies, 
and acts as a child-placing agency through the state home for 
dependent children. A system of pensions for mothers whose 
husbands are dead or permanently incapacitated or confined to a 
penal institution, or who have been divorced or deserted by their 
husbands, is in vogue. Free institutional care of unmarried 
women before and after confinement is provided by the state, com¬ 
pulsion being exerted when such care appears to be necessary foT 
the welfare of the child but is refused. Alternatively, the court 
may offer an unmarried woman the services of an approved charit¬ 
able institution. There are about a dozen homes and institutions 
for the care and protection of children, and several boarding-out 
agencies. A child needing medical care may be committed to a 
hospital by order of the children’s court. School children are 
subject to periodical medical examination. 

Education 

School attendance is free between the ages of 7 and 16, and is 
compulsory for at least 6 months per annum, with exemption on 
account of physical or mental incapacity, distance of school from 
home, or, at 14, if it is necessary for the child to go into employment 
for the support of himself or dependents. There are about 
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300,000 children in the elementary schools and about 40,000 in 
the 534 high schools. There are also normal schools, colleges, and 
3 universities. 

Employment 

The minimum age for regular employment is 14, subject to 
medical examination at the discretion of the competent authority. 
No child may be employed for more than 8 hours per day and 48 
hours per week, or after 8 p.m. Employed children, aged 14 to 16, 
must attend a continuation school. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 18) are brought before special courts. 
No child under 14 may be detained in a prison or police station, 
and if committed to the same institution as adult prisoners, children 
must be placed in a separate room, yard, or enclosure. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children :— 

Juvenile Courts Act, 1905. 

Department of Public Welfare Act, 1919 (inter aha, establishes the State 
Child Welfare Bureau). 

Mothers’ Pensions Act, 1919. 

State Industrial Home Act, 1921. 

Labour Laws, 1922 (Sections 7669-7681). 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Child Saving Institute, Omaha. 

Father Flanagan's Boys’ Home, Omaha. 

Nebraska Children’s Home Society, Omaha. 

St. James’s Orphanage, Omaha. 


State of Nevada [North America ] 

Capital—Carson City 

Supplementary General Information. The predominating reli¬ 
gious body is the Roman Catholic Church. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females. Marriage between first cousins is prohibited. Grounds 
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for divorce include habitual drunkenness or neglect for one year, or 
conviction of felony. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is in a somewhat undeveloped state, but 
there are 2 children’s homes. A child needing medical care may 
be sent to hospital by order of the children’s court, and depen¬ 
dent children are committed to the same institutions as juvenile 
delinquents. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free between 8 and 16, 
with exemption for physical or mental disability, or if the school 
is a long distance from home, or, at 14, if the child’s services are 
necessary for the support of himself or his parents, or if a certain 
stage in education has been attained. Continuation schools must 
be attended by employed children between 14 and 18. There 
are 378 elementary schools, with about 14,000 pupils, 41 public 
high schools, with about goo pupils, and a university. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
with exemptions limited to outside school hours, and in mines 16. 
No child may work more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per 
week. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 17) are brought before special courts. 
No child under 12 may be confined in a prison or police station, 
and children committed to the same institutions as adult prisoners 
must be kept apart. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current lawra dealing with 
children :— 

Adoption of Children Act, 1885, and Amendment, 1921. 

State Orphans’ Home Act, 1912. 

State School of Industry, 1912. 

State of New Hampshire [North America ] 

Capital—Concord 

Supplementary General Information. The predominating reli¬ 
gious body is the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

Marriage between first cousins is prohibited. Grounds for 
divorce include imprisonment for more than a year, desertion for 
three years, and joining a religious sect or society which believes 
the relation of husband and wife to be unlawful. 

Child Welfare 

The state is well provided with institutions for the care and pro¬ 
tection of children, and all charitable institutions are under the 
supervision of the State Board of Charities and Correction. There 
are 19 children’s homes, and Large numbers of children are boarded 
out. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 8 to 16, with 
exemption for physical or mental incapacity, and, at 14, if the 
elementary course has been completed. Evening schools must be 
attended by young persons of between 16 and 21 who are unable 
to read and speak English ‘ understanding^.’ There are 1964 
elementary schools, with about 72,000 enrolled pupils, and 73 
public high schools, with about 10,000 pupils. There are also 
normal schools, special schools, and colleges. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
and in street trading 10. Employment is subject to medical 
examination. No child may be employed for more than io| 
hours per day and 48 hours per week, or, in factories and stores, 
at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 17) are brought before special courts. 
No child may be detained in a prison or police station, and, if sent 
to the same institution as adult prisoners, children must be kept 
apart. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

L'Hflpital de Notre Dame de Lourdes, Manchester. 

New Hampshire Children's Aid and Protective Society, Manchester. 

St. Charles's Orphanage, Rochester. 

St. Peter'a Orphanage, Manchester. 
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State of New Jersey [North America ] 

Capital—Trenton 

Supplementary General Information. The infantile mortality 
rateis(i925) 68-8 per 1000 live-births. Registration of birthsand 
of still-births within 5 days is compulsory. Infant vaccination is 
not compulsory, but children must be vaccinated on admission to 
a public school. The negro population is 37 per cent, of the 
whole. The prevailing religion is Protestant. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage, without parent’s or guardian’s 
consent, is 18 for females and 21 for males, but marriage may 
take place earlier subject to such consent. Marriage is prohibited 
to any person who is suffering from venerea] disease, or has been 
confined in a public asylum as an epileptic, insane, or feeble¬ 
minded patient, unless he can produce a medical certificate of 
complete recovery. A marriage licence may not be granted to 
an habitual drunkard. Criminals and idiots confined in state 
institutions are liable to compulsory sterilisation. The only 
grounds for divorce are adultery and desertion for two years, 
and (since 1923) cruelty. Children born out of wedlock are 
legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents. 
The teaching of methods of contraception is illegal. 

Child Welfare 

A system of mothers’ pensions is in operation, and the state is 
well provided with institutions for the care and protection of 
children and the promotion of infant welfare, including 93 baby 
‘keep-well* stations, while 398 midwives (who deliver 21 per 
cent, of the total births) are subject to supervision. There are 
about 3200 children in the 54 homes, while there are also many 
boarding-out agencies, non-resident institutions, and hospitals. 
Dependent children may, however, be sent to the same institutions 
as juvenile delinquents. The State Board of Guardians deals 
with dependent children in private families, children living with 
their own widowed mothers or incapacitated fathers and receiving 
support from county or municipal funds, with neglected and ill- 
treated children, and with juvenile delinquents. 
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Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 7 to 16, with 
exemption for physical or mental disability, or, at 14, if employed. 
Continuation schools, where available, must be attended by em¬ 
ployed children from 14 to 16 for 6 hours per week for 36 weeks, 
or 20 hours per week during temporary unemployment. There 
are about 680,000 pupils in the elementary schools and about 
71,000 in the public high schools. There are also normal schools, 
technical and other special schools, colleges, and 1 university 
(Princeton). 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
in mines 18, and in street trading 10, but the latter occupation is 
regulated up to 16. Employment is subject to certain educational 
requirements and to medical examination. No child may work 
more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week, or, in factories 
and stores, at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (up to 16) are brought before special courts. 
No child may be detained for more than 24 hours in the same place 
as an adult offender, and children may not be sent to prison. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children :— 

Bastard Children (Maintenance) Act, 1898. 

Dependent and Delinquent Children Act, 1913. 

Act to Promote Home Life for Dependent Children, 1913, and Amend¬ 
ment, 1919 (‘ Mothers’ Pensions Act ’). 

Juvenile Courts Act, 1918, and Amendment, 1922. 

School Attendance Act, 1919. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Catholic Children's Aid Society, Newark. 

Children’s Aid Society, Vineland. 

Children’a Relief and General Welfare Society, Hackensack. 

Immaculate Conception Orphanage, Lodi. 

New Jersey Children’s Home Society, Trenton. 

Paterson Orphan Asylum Association, Paterson. 
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St. Anthony’s Orphanage, West Arlington. 
St. Joseph’s Home, Englewood. 

St. Joseph’s Home, Jersey City. 

St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, Newark. 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Hopewell. 

St. Peter’s Orphan Asylum, Newark. 

Union Industrial Home, Trenton. 


State of New Mexico [North America ] 

{ Capital—Santa Fi 

Supplementary General Information. The predominating reli 
gion is the Roman Catholic. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is r8 for males and 15 for 
females, subject to consent of parent or guardian, and 21 in either 
sex without such consent. 

Child Welfare 

The State Department of Public Welfare maintains a Bureau of 
Public Health and a Bureau of Child Welfare. All health activities 
are concentrated in the former, while the latter deals with social 
case work and mental hygiene. The state maintains institutions 
for the blind and the deaf; there are a number of private hospitals 
and other institutions for children, receiving state aid, and others, 
including several orphanages, without such aid. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory from 6 to 16, with 
exemption for physical or mental incapacity, or if the school is a 
long distance from the child’s home, or, at 14, if the child is em¬ 
ployed. Continuation schools, where available, must be attended 
for 5 hours per week for 30 weeks per year by young persons of 
from 14 to 16 who are employed or temporarily unemployed. 
There are 1425 elementary schools, with about 80,000 pupils, 
and 169 public high schools, with about 8000 pupils. There are 
also special schools for Indians, 3 normal schools, institutions for 
higher and technical instruction, and a university. 

Employment 

No child under 14 may be employed in any occupation whatever 
during school hours, nor at any other time unless he has secured a 
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permit certificate ,* nor may any child, between 14 and 16 be em¬ 
ployed during the term of the public school of his district without 
a permit certificate. Hours of work for children under 16 are 
limited, and certain occupations are prohibited. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 18) are brought before special private 
sessions of the nine district courts; the judges are paid additional 
salaries for serving as juvenile judges. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Private institutions moith State aid : 

Eddy County Hospital, Carlsbad 

Gallup Hospital, Gallup 

Grant County Hospital, Silver City. 

Ladies’ Hospital, Dcming. 

Las Vegas Relief Society, Las Vegas. 

New Mexico Orphans’ School (St. Vincent’s), Santa Fd. 

St, Mary’s Hospital, Reswell. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital, Santa Fd 
Sisters’ Hospital, Albuquerque. 

Sisters of Loretta, Las Cruces. 

Sisters of Loretta, Mora 

Private institutions •without State aid 
Allison James School, Santa Fd 
Baptist Orphanage, Portales. 

Dr. Lukens’s Children's Home and Hospital, Albuquerque. 

Edith McCurdy Mission, Santa Cruz. 

Francis Willard School, Santa Fe. 

Harwood School for Boys, Albuquerque. 

Harwood School for Girls, Albuquerque. 

Menaul School, Albuquerque. 

Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque. 

St. Anthony’s, Albuquerque. 

St. Anthony’s, Las Vegas. 

St. Joseph’s Sanitarium, Albuquerque. 

Legislation 

The principal current state laws relating wholly or in part to 
children are as follows :— 

Child Labour Law. 

Juvenile Courts Law. 

Public Health Laws. 
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State of New York [ North America ] 

Capital—Albany 

Supplementary General Information. The population includes 
(census 1920) 2,884,859 children of 1 5 or under. Births and 
still-births must be registered within five days. In New York 
City it is incumbent on parents and guardians to cause children 
in their care to be ‘ promptly, frequently, and effectively vaccinated.’ 
Elsewhere in the state, ‘ a child . . . not vaccinated shall not be 
admitted . . . into a school in a city of the first or second class.’ 

Marriage, Divorcl, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 16 for males and 14 for females, 
subject to parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 18 in either case 
without such consent. The principal impediments are consan¬ 
guinity and physical incapacity. Both parties must make a declara¬ 
tion that they are free from venereal disease. A marriage is voided 
if either party is sentenced to imprisonment for life. The only 
ground for absolute divorce is adultery, and a new marriage may not 
be contracted by the defendant unless the court in which the divorce 
was granted shall modify the judgment, on satisfactory proof that 
five years have elapsed since the decree was granted, and that the 
conduct of the defendant has been uniformly good since the dis¬ 
solution of the marriage. If a marriage is annulled on the grounds 
that either or both the parties were not of legal age, a child of such 
marriage is deemed to be legitimate ; but if on other grounds, the 
court may or may not decide that the child is legitimate. Chil¬ 
dren not born in wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent inter¬ 
marriage of their parents. 

Chied Weeeare 

Child welfare work is either maintained entirely by public 
funds, or conducted by private effort with or without assistance 
from public funds. In all cases involving expenditure of public 
funds the work is supervised by the State Board of Charities, and, 
all told, some 30,000 children are cared for in institutions, while 
the child-placing agencies have some 14,000 children under their 
supervision. The institutions fall into the following categories: 
(1) agencies for dependent children, county boards of child 
welfare, day nurseries, humane societies, and societies for the 
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prevention of cruelty to children ; (2) homes and other institutions 
for dependent children; (3) schools and homes for blind and 
deaf children. Counties are well supplied with both official and 
voluntary organisations, and New York City alone has 130 such 
societies and institutions. Mothers’ allowances for widows, or 
deserted mothers with one or more dependent children under 16, 
are administered by the county boards of child welfare, and during 
1925 these allowances enabled some 37,000 children to be cared 
for in their own homes. Midwives are subject to registration 
and licence. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory from 8 to 16 (7 to 16 
in some districts). Exemptions may be obtained for physical or 
mental incapacity, or, at 14, if employed, but no child under 15 
who has not completed the elementary course may be employed 
during school term. Continuation schools are provided in all 
cities where there are 200 or more employed children, and must 
be attended by all employed children under 18 for 4 hours per 
week, and for 20 hours during temporary unemployment. Even¬ 
ing classes must be attended by young persons up to 21 who cannot 
speak, read, and write English, to the standard of the fifth educa¬ 
tional grade. There are about 1,7 50,000 children in the elemen¬ 
tary schools, and about 230,000 pupils in the 995 public high 
schools and academies. There are also kindergartens (public and 
private), special schools for the mentally and physically defective, 
10 normal schools, 262 vocational schools, and 143 universities, 
colleges, professional and technical schools. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
in mines 16, and in street trading 12, the latter occupation being 
subject to regulation up to 16. Employment is subject to certain 
educational requirements and to medical examination. No child 
may be employed more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per 
week, or between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. in factories, and between 
6 p.m. and 8 a.m. in stores. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 16) arc brought before special children’s 
courts and are subject to physical and psychological examination. 
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and the court may order medical or surgical treatment at the public 
expense. Children, if committed, are generally sent to institutions 
for juveniles. Children’s courts have civil rather than criminal 
jurisdiction and powers of appointing guardians, granting orders of 
adoption, determining rightful custody of children, fixing liability 
for support of children, and trying persons in parental relation who 
contribute to neglect of children or their delinquency. 

Legislation 

The principal current statutes relating wholly or in part to 
children are as follows :— 

Criminal Code, 18 81 et scq 
Domestic Relations Law, 1909 to 1925. 

Education Law. 1909 to 1926. 

General Municipal Law, 1909 to 1923. (Deals, inter aha, with boards of 
child welfare and mothers' allowances) 

Penal Law, 1909 to 1925. 

Poor Law, 1909 to 1924. 

Public Health Law, 1909 to 1923. 

State Charities Law, 1909 to 1924 

New York Inferior Criminal Courts Acts, 1910 and 1921. (Set up the 
New York Family Court, and Children's Court, etc ) 

Children’s Court Law, 1922 and 1926 

Children's Court Act of the City of New York, 1924 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Information regarding public and voluntary organisation for the 
care and protection of children may be obtained from the State 
Board of Charities, Albany, N.Y. 

State of North Carolina [North America] 

Capital—Raleigh 

Supplementary General Information Nearly 30 per cent, of the 
population are negroes. The predominating religious sects are 
the Baptist and the Methodist. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 16 for males and 14 for 
females subject to consent of parent or guardian, and 18 in either 
sex without such consent. Grounds for divorce include pregnancy 
of the wife at time of marriage, and separation for ten successive 
years, provided no children have been born of the marriage. 
Marriage between white persons and negroes is prohibited. 
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Child Welfare 

There are 24 children’s homes, some for white and some for 
coloured children, several day nurseries, and a boarding-out 
agency. The State Board of Charities supervises ah institutions. 
A child needing medical care may be sent to hospital by order of 
the juvenile court. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory between 8 and 14, 
with exemption for physical or mental incapacity, or if the school 
is a long distance from the child’s home; also, at certain seasons 
of the year, on account of home and farm work. Separate schools 
are provided for white and for negro children. There are 7557 
elementary schools, with about 692,000 pupils, and 455 public 
high schools, with about 30,900 pupils. There are also 9 normal 
schools, and 15 university and college institutions. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
and in mines 16, with exemptions not limited to outside school 
hours. Employment is subject to medical examination, but a 
school medical officer’s examination, within one year previously, is 
accepted as a substitute. No child under 14 may be employed 
for more than 8 hours per day, and no child may be employed in 
a factory for more than 60 hours per week. 

Delinquency 

Certain courts have special jurisdiction in cases of juvenile 
delinquency (up to 17 years of age), and if children are committed 
to the same institutions as adult offenders they must be kept 
separate. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Cstholic Orphanage, Nazareth. 

Children’s Home Society, Greensboro. 

Methodist Orphanage, Raleigh. 

Oxford Orphanages (White and Coloured), Oxford. 

Preabyterian Orphans' Home, Barium Springs. 

Thomasville Baptist Orphanage, Thomssville. 
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State of North Dakota [North America] 

Capital—Bismarck 
Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is x 8 for males and 15 for 
females subject to consent of parent or guardian, and 21 and 18 
respectively without such consent. Marriage between first cousins 
is prohibited. Criminals and idiots confined in state institutions 
are liable to compulsory sterilisation. Illegitimate children have 
the same rights as children born in wedlock. 

Child Welfare 

There are 2 children’s homes, 1 day nursery, and 3 boarding- 
out agencies. A child needing medical care may be sent to 
hospital by order of the juvenile court, and dependent children 
are sometimes committed to the same institutions as juvenile 
offenders. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory from 7 to 17, with 
exemption if the child is physically or mentally disordered, if the 
school is a long distance from home, if the child’s services are neces¬ 
sary for the support of his family, and if a certain standard in educa¬ 
tion has been reached. There are 5100 elementary schools, with 
about 150,200 pupils, and 550 high schools, with about 21,000 
pupils. There are also 3 colleges and a state university. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
and in mines 16, subject to certain educational requirements. 
No child may be employed for more than 8 hours per day and 48 
hours per week, or, in factories and stores, at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 18) are brought before special courts. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Children's Boarding Home, Fargo. 

Lutheran Home-Finding Society, Fargo. 

North Dakota Children’s Home Society, Fargo. 

St John’s Orphanage, Fargo. 

Society of the Friendless, Bismarck. 
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State of Ohio [North America ] 

Capita!—Columbus 

Supplementary General Information. The chief religious bodies 
are the Roman Catholic, the Methodist, and the Presbyterian. 
3-2 per cent, of the population are negroes. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females. Marriage between first cousins is prohibited. Grounds 
for divorce include abandonment for three years and drunkenness. 

Child Welfare 

The state is well provided with institutions for the care and 
protection of children, including 114 homes, with about 107,000 
inmates, 30 day nurseries, and 12 boarding-out agencies. The 
State Board of Charities supervises all state institutions. A child 
needing medical care may be sent to hospital by order of the 
juvenile court. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory between the ages of 
8 and 16, with exemption if the child is physically or mentally 
incapacitated, and for boys of 15 who have completed the sixth 
grade and are regularly employed. Continuation schools, where 
available, must be attended by boys of from 15 to 16, for not more 
than 8 hours per week, but exemption is granted if the elementary 
course has been completed. There are 9788 public elementary 
schools with about 877,000 pupils, and 679 public high schools 
with 159,000 pupils. There are also 40 universities and colleges. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories, stores, and 
mines is 16, with exemptions limited to outside school hours. 
Employment is subject to certain educational requirements and 
to medical examination. No child may be employed more than 
8 hours per day and 40 hours per week, or, in factories and stores, 
at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 18) are brought before special courts. 
They must not be confined in any prison or police station, and if 
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sent to an institution where there are adult offenders they must be 
kept apart. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 
Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Allen County Child Welfare Association, Lima. 

Bureau of Catholic Charities, Cincinnati. 

Child Rescue Society, Louisville. 

Children’s Home, Cincinnati. 

Children’s Home Association, Hamilton. 

Cleveland Protestant Orphan Asylum, Cleveland. 

Hardin County Child Welfare Association, Kenton. 

Jewish Orphan Home, Cleveland. 

Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, Xenia. 

St. Aloysius Orphan Asylum, Cincinnati. 

St. Ann’s Infant Asylum and Maternity Hospital, Columbus. 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, Cleveland. 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum Association, Cincinnati. 

St. Vincent’s Orphanage, Cleveland. 

Welfare Association for Jewish Children, Cleveland. 


state of Oklahoma [North America ] 

Capital—Oklahoma City 

Supplementary General Information. The Methodist is the chief 
religious denomination. 7-4 per cent, of the population are negroes. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and [5 for 
females. Habitual drunkenness and imprisonment for felony are 
among the grounds for divorce. 

Child Welfare 

Institutions for the care and protection of children are maintained 
both by the state and by private enterprise, and there is a State 
Commissioner of Charities and Correction, with supervisory func¬ 
tions. A child needing medical care may be sent to hospital by 
older of the juvenile court. A system of mothers’ pensions is in 
operation. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory from 8 to 18, with 
exemption if the child is physically or mentally unfit, or, at 16, if 
he has completed the eighth grade and is employed, or has com¬ 
pleted the full course of instruction provided in his district. Con- 
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tinuation schools, where available, must be attended by young 
persons of between 16 and 18 for 144 hours per year, subject to 
certain exemptions. There are about 560,000 children in the 
public elementary schools, and about 35,000 pupils in the 364. 
public high schools. There are also normal and special schools 
and 2 universities (1 for coloured students). 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories is 14, and in 
mines 16, but there is no other limit save that imposed during 
school hours by the education law. Employment is subject to 
medical examination at the discretion of the competent authority. 
No child may work more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per 
week, or, in factories, at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 16) are brought before special courts. 
No child under 12 may be detained in a prison or police station, 
and juveniles committed to the same institutions as adult offenders 
must be kept apart. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children:— 

Mothers’ Pensions Act, 19IS- 

State Home Acts, 1915 and 1917. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Baptist Orphans’ Home, Oklahoma City. 

Children's Home-Finding and Welfare League, Bethany. 

Children's Home Society, Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma Oldfellows' Home, Carmen. 


State of Oregon [ North America] 

Capital—Salem 

Supplementary General Information. The birth-rate is (1925) 
17-9 per 1 000 of the population, and the infantile mortality rate 
49-8 per 1000 births. Registration of births and of still-births is 
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compulsory within 10 days. Vaccination is not compulsory. The 
prevailing religion is Protestant. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 15 for females 
with parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 2i and 18 respectively 
without such consent. Marriage between white persons and persons 
of negro, Indian, or Chinese descent, and between first cousins, is 
prohibited, and the marriage of the epileptic, the imbecile, and the 
insane is illegal, save where the woman is over 45. Conviction 
of a felony, drunkenness, and ‘ personal indignity ’ are among the 
grounds for divorce. Females are deemed to arrive at the age of 
majority on marriage. Legitimatio per subsequent matrimonium is 
recognised. There are no state laws with regard to contraception. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is under the direction of the state Child 
Welfare Commission (so far as concerns institutions, child-placing, 
etc.) and the Division of Child Hygiene of the state Board of Health 
(so far as regards clinics and other health services). The state 
maintains institutions and clinics for the care and protection of 
children, while voluntary work in this direction is also encouraged. 
A system of mothers’ pensions is in operation. A child needing 
medical care may be sent to hospital by order of the juvenile court. 
There are several special hospitals for children. There is no system 
of compulsory medical examination of school children. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory between the ages of 
9 and 15, with exemption for mental or physical disorder, or if the 
school is a long way from home, and, at 14, if the school course is 
completed and the child is employed. Continuation schools must 
be attended by young persons of from 15 to 18 who are employed 
and have not completed the elementary school course. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment is 14, and in mines and 
public messenger services r6, with exemptions limited to outside 
school hours. Employment is subject to certain educational 
requirements, and to medical examination at the discretion of the 
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competent authority. No child may be employed for more than 
8 hours per day and 48 hours per week, or, in factories and stores, 
at night. The state maintains a system of vocational guidance, 
and conditions of juvenile employment are investigated and 
supervised by the Child Labour Commission. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 18) are brought before special courts. 
No child under 14 may be detained in a police station or prison, 
and if committed to the same institutions as adult prisoners, children 
must be kept apart; nor may a child under this age be sentenced to 
death. 

Voluntary Societifs and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, Portland. 

Christie Home for Orphan Girls, Oswego. 

Pacific Coast Rescue and Protective Society, Portland. 

St. Agnes Foundling Hospital, Park Place. 


State of Pennsylvania [North America ] 

(Commonwealth of Pennsylvania) 

Capital—Harrisburg 

Supplementary General Information. Births and still-births 
must be registered within 10 days, and it is also incumbent on the 
physician, nurse, or midwife attending a confinement, or on the 
father, mother, or nearest relative, to inform the public health 
authority within a like period. Infant vaccination is not com¬ 
pulsory, but no child may enter school unvaccinated. Of the total 
population approximately 1,900,000 are children between the 
ages of 6 and 16, and 3• 3 per cent, of the whole population are 
negroes. The principal religious bodies are the Roman Catholic, 
the Methodist, and the Lutheran Churches. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 12 for females and 14 for 
males subject to parent’s consent, and 21 in either case without 
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such consent. Transmissible disease is an impediment, and 
marriage between first cousins is void. Grounds for divorce 
include ‘ cruel and barbarous desertion ’ and conviction of crime, 
and a person convicted of adultery is forbidden to marry the co¬ 
respondent during the lifetime of the other party. Legitimatio 
per subsequcns matrimonium is recognised. The advertisement or 
sale of medicines for the prevention of conception is forbidden 
by law. 

Child Welfare 

The following Bureaus of the state Department of Health deal 
with various aspects of child welfare: Bureau of Child Health 
(pre-school, school, and dental divisions), Bureau of Communicable 
Disease Control, and Bureau of Engineers (milk control, water 
supply, etc.). The Department of Welfare concerns itself with 
work for dependent, defective, and delinquent children, and has a 
bureau of children administering its programme. The state is 
well provided with public and private institutions for the care and 
protection of children, including hospitals and clinics. There 
are about 22,000 children in 236 various institutions, while 65 
boarding-out agencies deal with great numbers more, and there are 
many day nurseries, welfare centres, etc. A crippled child needing 
medical care may be sent to hospital by order of the juvenile court. 
Grants are made to widowed mothers and mothers whose husbands 
are permanently confined in mental hospitals, who have children 
under 16 to support, from the Mothers’ Assistance Fund. Nearly 
50 mental clinics are conducted for the early diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of mental cases, and to examine cases of mental defect. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 8 to 16, with 
exemption if the pupil resides more than two miles from the nearest 
school, and if free transportation is not provided, and at 14, if the 
child is literate and employed. Continuation schools must, how¬ 
ever, be attended by employed children of between 14 and 16, 
with exemption if they are engaged during an emergency in domestic 
service or on farms. There are (1925) 1,578,948 pupils enrolled 
in the public elementary schools, and 251,800 in the 1127 high 
schools. There are also 14 state normal schools, special schools 
for the blind, the deaf, orphans, and 51 accredited institutions of 
higher education. 
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Employment 

The minimum age for regular employment for gain is 14; in 
street trading, 12 for males and 21 for females. Employment of 
minors under 16 is subject to certain educational requirements 
and to medical examination. No child may be employed for more 
than 9 hours per day and 51 hours per week, or, in factories and 
stores, before 6 a.m. or after 8 p.m. The 8 hours’ continuation 
school required for employed minors under 16 during school session 
must be subtracted from the 51 hours of employment permitted. 
Over 20 occupations are forbidden to persons under 18. 

Delinqllnly 

County Courts and Courts of Quarter Sessions sit as children’s 
courts in cases of juvenile offenders (under 16). No child under 
16 may, in any circumstances, be detained in any police station or 
prison. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current Acts relating to 
children :— 

Birth Registration Act. 

Vaccination Laws, 1895, a* amended 1919. 

Juvenile Courts Act, 1903, etc. 

Child Labour Act, 1915. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

There are Children’s Aid Societies in most of the counties. The 
following efforts may, however, also be noticed :— 

Associated Aid Societies, Harrisburg. 

Catholic Home for Destitute Children, Philadelphia. 

Children's Aid Society, Philadelphia, 

Children’ll Home Society, Pittsburgh. 

Children’s Service Bureau, Pittsburgh. 

George Junior Republic Association, Groce Cite 
Girard College, Philadelphia. 

Orphan Asylum of the Holy Family, Fins worth, Bellevue. 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, Fine 
St. Joseph's Orphan Home, Pittsburgh. 

St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Idlewood, Pittsburgh. 
Treasler Orphans’ Home, Loysville. 

United Charities and Luzerne County Humane Association, Wilkes-Barre. 
Westmoreland Children’s Aid Society, Greensburg. 
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State of Rhode Island [North America] 

Capital—Providence 

Supplementary General Information. Of the total population 
approximately 190,000 are children under the age of 15. The 
birth-rate is (1924) 22-5 per 1000 of the population, and the infan¬ 
tile mortality rate is 80 per 1000 births. Registration of births and 
of still-births is compulsory within 48 hours. Vaccination is com¬ 
pulsory on enrolment in a public school. The negro population is 
17 per cent, of the whole. 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

There is no state law with regard to age for marriage. The 
principal impediment to marriage is lunacy. Divorce may be 
obtained on grounds of desertion, cruelty, neglect to provide, and 
‘ gross misbehaviour.’ Children born out of wedlock are not 
legitimised by the marriage of their parents. There are no 
statutes on the subject of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

There are (1926) 25 welfare centres for well or ailing children, and 
home visiting by nurses is widespread, but there are no children’s 
hospitals. Medical examination of school children is not obligatory, 
but is encouraged by the state. For dependent children there is 
a state home, and a system of mothers’ pensions is in force. 


Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory from 7 to 16, with 
exemption for physical or mental disorder. Exemption is also 
granted if parents are unable to provide books and clothing, and, 
at 14, if a child is employed and has reached a certain degree of 
education. Young persons of from 16 to 21, who cannot speak, 
read, and write English in accordance with certain standards, 
must attend evening school for 200 hours per year. There are 
(1925) 2338 public elementary schools, with about 105,000 pupils; 
and 23 high schools, with nearly 14,000 pupils. There are also 
many private schools, special schools and colleges, and a university. 
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Employment 

The minimum age for employment (except in agricultural and 
domestic work, which are not regulated, and street trading, post ) 
is 14, but no child under r5 may be employed during school 
hours. The minimum age for street trading is 12, but such 
employment is regulated until the age of 16. Employment is 
subject to certain educational requirements and to medical ex¬ 
amination. No child may be employed for more than to hours 
per day and 54 hours per week, or after 8 p.m. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 16) are brought before special courts. 
No child may be detained in a police station or prison, and the mini¬ 
mum age for sentence to imprisonment is 17. The death penalty 
does not exist. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Orphelinat St. Francois, Woonsocket. 

Rhode Island Catholic Orphan At slum. Providence. 

St. Vincent de Paul Infant Asylum, Providence. 

Woonsocket Children's Home Association, Woonsocket. 


State of South Carolina [North America ] 

Capita!—Columbia 

Supplementary General Information. Of the total population 
about 51 per cent, are negroes. Registration of births is com¬ 
pulsory within 10 days, and still-births must be notified. Infant 
vaccination is not compulsory. The predominating religion is 
Protestant. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 16, and marriage is subject 
only to civil law. The principal impediments are imbecility, 
lunacy, difference in race, and consanguinity. South Carolina 
is the only state in the Union in which divorce is not allowed 
under any circumstances. Illegitimate children have the same 
rights of inheritance, as regards the mother and the brothers and 
sisters by the same mother, as legitimate children, but they cannot 
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be legitimised. If paternity is proved, the father is required to 
pay 25 dollars per year until the child reaches the age of 14. 


Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is maintained by the state, by local 
authorities, and by private enterprise. The Bureau of Child 
Hygiene of the state Board of Health provides instruction in 
midwifery, ante-natal instruction for prospective mothers, and 
classes in nutrition and in the care of infants and children, and 
maintains the Little Mothers’ League and infant and pre-school 
clinics, and medical inspection of school children and follow-up 
work in the homes. Under the Child-Placing Bureau of the 
Department of Public Welfare are conducted the investigation of 
home conditions, the oversight of orphanages and homes for 
children, the placing of children for adoption, and the securing 
of medical treatment for children who are in the charge of the 
Bureau. County health units eiist in 14 counties. There are 
12 welfare centres dealing with about 7000 children a year, while 
between 8000 and 9000 home visits are paid by nurses. Medical 
examination of school children is compulsory. Orphaned and 
destitute children are maintained in homes and orphanages by 
voluntary effort, or are boarded out under the Child-Placing 
Bureau, and they may be committed to the same institutions as 
juvenile delinquents. There is one children’s hospital, maintained 
by private enterprise. 


Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory from 8 to 14, with 
exemption if the child is physically or mentally incapacitated, if 
the school is a long distance from home, or, at 12, if the child’s 
services are necessary for the support of dependents. The 
minimum attendance required is 4 consecutive months. There 
are separate schools for white and for coloured children. 
There are (1925) 45°5 public schools, with an enrolment of 
247,619 white and 234,977 negro pupils; and 278 high schools, 
of which 16 are for negroes. There are also some private kinder¬ 
gartens, a state school for the feeble-minded and one for the deaf 
and dumb and the blind, and several colleges and two universities 
(one for coloured students). 
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Employment 

The minimum age for employment in mines and factories is 
14, but there is no limit for stores other than that imposed during 
school hours by the education laws; nor is there any limit for 
street trading, and children of 5 and 6 sell papers in the streets. 
No child may be employed in a factory for more than 10 hours 
per day and 55 hours per week, or at night. 


Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 18) are brought before juvenile 
courts in the cities and before the probate courts elsewhere, and 
if confined in any prison, police station, or house of detention, 
must be kept apart from adult prisoners. No person under 
7 years of age may be sentenced to imprisonment or to death. 


Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Charleston Orphan House, Charleston. 

Church Home Orphanage, York. 

Connie Maxwell Orphanage, Greenwood. 

Economy Home, Gaffrey. 

Epworth Orphanage, Columbia. 

Juvenile Welfare Commission, Charleston. 

Rescue Orphanage, Columbia. 

Thomwell Orphanage, Clinton. 


Legislation 

The principal current laws relating to children are as 
follows 

Vol. I Code, 1922, Sections 201-21.2, 306, 358 and 359. 

Vol. 11 Code, 1922, Sections 19-22, 239 and 240, 372 and 373, 382, 387, 
410, 413-419, 433 > 447 * 45 ' 452, 707-711. 

Vol. Ill Code, 1922, Sections 5334, 5337, 5563-5570, 5578. 

Physical Examination of School Children (Amendment) Act, 1923. 

Probate Court Act, 1923. 

Destitute, etc.. Children Act, 1924. 

Bastardy Act (Amendment), 1924. 
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State of South Dakota [North America] 

Capital—Pierre 
Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females. 

Child Welfare 

Efforts for the care and protection of children have not been 
widely developed, but there is a state Division of Child Hygiene, 
created in 1921, under the state Board of Health. The federal 
grant under the Sheppard-Towner Act was then first received. In 
1923 and 1925, a state appropriation was made for maternity and 
infant welfare work, and clinics are also now conducted for the 
medical examination of children of school age. Dependent chil¬ 
dren may be committed to the same institutions as juvenile offenders, 
and children needing medical care may be sent to hospital by order 
of the juvenile court. A system of mothers’ pensions is in operation. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 8 to 17, with 
exemption if physically or mentally disordered, or if a certain 
degree of education has been reached. Young persons of from 
16 to 21, who cannot speak, read, or write English with a certain 
degree of proficiency, must attend evening schools, where available, 
for 200 hours per year, with certain exceptions. There are 4749 
elementary schools, with about 13 8,000 pupils; and 421 secondary 
schools, with about 20,000 pupils. There are also various special 
schools, colleges, and a university. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories, stores, and mines 
is 14, with exemptions not limited to outside school hours. No 
child may be employed for more than 10 hours per day and 54 
hours per week, and children under 14 are prohibited from working 
in mercantile establishments after 7 p.m. 

Delinquency 

The county courts have special jurisdiction over juvenile 
delinquents (under 18). No child under 15 may be detained in a 
police station or prison. 
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Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Immaculate Conception Mission School, Stephan. 

Lutheran Children’s Home-Finding Society, Sioux Falls. 

South Dakota Children’s Home Society, Sioux Falls. 


State of Tennessee [North America ] 

Capital—Nashville 

Supplementary General Information. Of the total population, 
19'3 per cent, are negroes. Registration of births is compulsory 
within 10 days, and still-births are notifiable. Infant vaccination 
is not compulsory. The prevailing religion is Protestant. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 12 for females and 14 for 
males with parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 18 without. Mar¬ 
riage is prohibited between white persons and negroes, and within 
certain degrees of consanguinity. Habitual drunkenness, desertion 
for two years, conviction of an infamous crime, and pregnancy of 
the wife by another person without the knowledge of the husband, 
are among the grounds for divorce. A defendant found guilty of 
adultery is not permitted to marry the co-respondent during plain¬ 
tiff’s lifetime. The custody of the children of divorced or separ¬ 
ated couples is left to the discretion of the court. Illegitimate 
children may be legitimised on application of mother or father to a 
court of competent jurisdiction, and they are also legitimised by the 
subsequent intermarriage of their parents. The father is, however, 
responsible for the care of illegitimate children in any case. 

Child Welfare 

Responsibility for child welfare work is divided between the 
Division of Maternal and Infant Hygiene, which deals with the 
child from birth up to 6 years of age, and the Division of Rural 
Sanitation, which deals with the school child. The Division of 
Maternal and Infant Hygiene employs field nurses for intensive 
maternal and infant hygiene activities, conducts child health con¬ 
ferences in various counties of the state, supervises and educates 
midwives, and deals with general educative measures. The work 
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is subsidised by both the Federal and State Governments. There 
are 27 welfare centres and many temporary clinics. School 
medical examination is not compulsory. There are several private 
orthopaedic hospitals for children. Orphans and other dependent 
children are cared for by the state in various children’s homes, and 
also in private homes under the control of the churches and of 
masonic orders. A system of widows’ pensions is in operation. 
Cases of neglect or offences against children are dealt with in the 
juvenile court. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory between 7 and 16, with exemp¬ 
tion if the child suffers from physical or mental disorder, if the 
school is a long distance from home, if the parents are unable to 
supply books and clothing, and, at 14, if the child is employed and 
has attained a certain standard of education. There are separate 
schools for white and for coloured children. All told, there are 
6858 public elementary schools, with about 601,000 pupils; and 
576 public high schools, with about 42,000 pupils. There are also 
3 normal schools and 26 colleges and universities, 3 of the latter 
being for coloured students. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
and in mines 16. No child may be employed for more than 8 hours 
per day and 48 hours per week, or, in factories and stores, at night. 
There is a vocational school for girls. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 16) are brought before special courts. 
Children who are confined in a prison, or police station, or house of 
detention, must be kept apart from adult prisoners. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Porter Home and Leath Orphan Asylum, Memphis. 

St. Peter’s Orphanage, Memphis. 

Tennessee Baptist Orphans' Home, Franklin. 

Tennessee Children's Home Society, Nashville. 
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State of Texas [North America ] 

(Republic of Texas) 

Capital—Austin 

Supplementary General Information. The largest religious 
denominations are the Baptist and Methodist. Of the total 
population 15-9 per cent, are negroes. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 16 for males and 14 for 
females. Adultery, cruelty, desertion for three years, and im¬ 
prisonment for one year are the principal grounds for divorce. 

Child Welfare 

Provision for the care and protection of children is made 
by both state and voluntary institutions, including 34 homes, 
maintaining about 3700 children, and several hospitals, day 
nurseries, etc. Dependent girls may, however, be sent to the same 
institutions as female juvenile offenders. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 8 to 14, with 
exemption if the child is physically or mentally incapacitated, if the 
school is a long distance from home, and, at 12, if the child’s 
services are necessary for the support of his parents and a certain 
standard in education has been reached. There are about 1,114,000 
pupils in the public elementary schools, and about 108,000 pupils 
in the 2621 public high schools. There are also numerous 
institutions for higher education, including 3 universities and 2 
junior agricultural colleges. 

Employment 

The minimum age foT employment is 15 in factories and stores, 
and 17 in mines, with exemptions which are not limited to outside 
school hours. No child under 15 may be employed for mote 
than 10 hours per day and 48 hours per week. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (boys under 17, girls under 18) are brought 
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before special courts, and children who are confined in a prison, 
police station, or house of detention must be kept apart from adult 
prisoners. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children:— 

Dependent and Neglected Children Act, 1911. 

Delinquent Children Act, 1913. 

State Training School for Girli Act, 1913. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Buckner Orphans’ Homes, Dallas. 

Dickson Coloured Orphanage, Gilmer. 

Methodist Orphan Home, Waco. 

Protestant Home for Destitute Children, San Antonio. 

Texas Children’s Home and Aid Society, Fort Worth. 

Texas Orphans’ Home, Corsicana. 

State of Utah [North America ] 

Capital—Salt Lake City 

Supplementary General Information. The population includes 
approximately 190,000 children under 16. The registration of 
births and of still-births is compulsory within 10 days. Vaccina¬ 
tion is not compulsory. About 50 per cent, of the population belong 
to the Church of the Latter-Day Saints (Mormons), most other 
faiths being represented among the remaining 50 per cent. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 16 for males and 14 for 
females, subject to parent’s consent, and 21 and 18 respectively 
without such consent. The marriage of a white person and a 
negro or a Mongolian, and of first cousins, is illegal. Grounds for 
divorce include desertion for one year and insanity lasting for five 
yean. Children over 12 may select the parent to whom they 
will attach themselves. Among the members of the Church of 
the Latter-Day Saints polygyny is practised, though it has been 
the question of some controversy and is no longer authorised by 
the Church. Polyandry, however, never obtained j the doctrinal 
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theory 01 polygynous union being that thereby sufficient bodies 
might be begotten for the spirits awaiting incarnation. Marriage, 
according to the doctrine of the Church, is for eternity, and a 
condition precedent to heavenly bliss. The Mormons, therefore, 
do not recognise divorce. Moreover, a woman can only be saved 
spiritually through her husband. Legitimatio per subsequent 
matrimonium is recognised. The teaching and practice of contra¬ 
ception are illegal. 

Child Welfare 

The state Beard of Health is charged with the supervision of 
all factors pertaining to the interest of the child. There are many 
denominational charities, mainly of the Latter-Day Saints, which 
extend their activities to the care and protection of children. There 
are (1926) 132 child welfare clinics dealing with about 13,000 
children a year; also 4 children’s homes, 1 day nursery, and 2 
boarding-out agencies. A system of mothers’ pensions is in 
operation. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory between the ages of 
8 and 18, with exemption (if a certain standard has been reached) 
at 16 if employed ; or in case of physical or mental unfitness; or if 
the school is a long distance from home ; or if the child’s services 
are necessary for the support of his parents. Continuation schools 
must be attended by employed young persons under 18, subject 
to exemption if the school is a long distance from home, or if the 
four-year high-school course or its equivalent has been reached. 
Evening schools, where available, must be attended by aliens 
between the ages of 16 and 35, who cannot speak, read, or write 
English up to a certain standard, subject to certain exemptions. 
There are about 104,000 children in the public elementary schools, 
and nearly 4000 in the public high schools. Higher education is 
provided through 2 universities (1 Mormon) and several colleges, 
some of which are maintained by the Mormons and some by other 
denominations. 

Employment 

There is no minimum age for employment, except in mines (16) 
and street trading (12), the latter occupation being regulated until 
the age of 16. Moreover, the employment of children in certain 
dangerous and injurious trades is entirely prohibited. Employ¬ 
ment is subject to certain educational requirements. No girl 
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under 16 and no boy under 14 may be employed for more than 
8 hours per day and 48 hours per week. 

Delinquency 

There is a juvenile court (dealing with children and young 
persons up to 18) in each judicial district, and special detention 
homes have been established. The minimum a^ for sentence 
to imprisonment or to death is 14. 

Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing. with 
children:— 

Juvenile Courts Act, 1905, and Amendments, 1907 and 1909. 

Child Labour Act, tg ir. 

Mothers’ Pensions Act, 1913. 

Maternity Hospitals and Infant Homes Act, 1919. 

Welfare and Hygiene of Maternity and Infancy Act, 1923. 

Placing-out of Children Act, 1923. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Orphans’ Home and Day Nursery Association, Salt Lake City. 

St. Ann’s Orphanage, Salt Lake City. 

Salt Lake Free Kindergarten and Neighbourhood House, Salt Lake City. 


State of Vermont [North America] 

Capital—Montpelier 

Supplementary General Information. The principal religious 
sects are the Roman Catholic and Congregational Churches. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 21 for males and 18 for 
females. Grounds for divorce include imprisonment for three years, 
and absence for seven years without news. In the case of adultery, 
the defendant is not permitted to marry the co-respondent within 
three yean, unless the plaintiff dies. Children of marriages which 
are annulled remain legitimate. 
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Child Welfare 

Institutions for the care and protection of children are provided 
both by the state and by private enterprise. There are 6 homes, 
with about 400 children, as well as a day nursery, boarding-out 
agencies, etc. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 8 to 16, with 
exemption for physical or mental disorder, or if the elementary 
school course has been completed, together with two years of the 
junior high school course, and, at I 5, if the elementary course has 
been completed and poverty can be pleaded. There are 2230 
public schools, with about 64,000 pupils. There are also 2 uni¬ 
versities and several colleges. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment is 14 in factories and stores, 
and 16 in mines, with exemptions which are not limited to school 
hours. Employment is subject to certain educational require¬ 
ments. No child may be employed in a factory for more than 
8 hours per day and 48 hours per week, or at night. 

Delinquency 

Special jurisdiction in juvenile cases (under 16) is given to the 
city and municipal courts and to justices of the peace. 


Legislation 

The following are the principal current laws dealing with 
children:— 

Board of Charities and Probation Acts, 1917. 

Probation Acts, 1917. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

New England Kura Hattin Homes, Westminster. 

Providence Orphan Asylum and Hospital, Burlington. 

Vermont Children’s Aid Society, Burlington. 
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State of Virginia [North America ] 

(Commonwealth of Virginia) 

Capital—Richmond 

Supplementary General Information. Registration of births and 
still-births is compulsory within 10 days. Children are required to 
be vaccinated at school age. The prevailing religion is Protestant: 
29*9 per cent, of the population are negroes. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 12 for females and 14 for 
males with parent’s consent, or 21 in either case without such 
consent. Marriage between white persons and negroes, or persons 
with any trace of negro blood, is prohibited, and consanguinity 
is an impediment to marriage. Grounds for divorce include 
desertion for three years, conviction of serious crime, and the 
prostitution or pregnancy of the wife before marriage, unknown 
to the husband. The custody of the children is left to the discre¬ 
tion of the court. Illegitimate children cannot inherit from the 
father, but are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their 
parents. Otherwise the mother is responsible for the care of such 
children. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is subsidised by the federal Government and 
by the state Department of Health. During 1923, 23,486 children 
were examined in dental clinics, and 9553 were treated, 6637 were 
examined in nose and throat clinics, and 2861 in baby clinics. School 
medical examination is compulsory. There is one special hospital 
for children, and general hospitals have children’s wards. There is 
also a hospital for crippled children. Dependent children may be 
committed to the State Board of Public Welfare, or are cared for in 
private orphanages. All told, there are 49 homes and schools, with 
4263 inmates. Allowances for deserted or widowed mothers with 
children to support are provided subject to local option. Cases 
of neglect of children are dealt with in the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Courts, and are punishable by fine or imprisonment. 
A child needing medical care may be sent to hospital by order of 
the juvenile courts. 
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Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 8 to 14, with 
exemption for physical or mental disorder, or if the school is a 
long distance from home, or if the child is literate. White and 
coloured children must not be taught in the same school. There 
are (1925) 6563 public school buildings, 3630 one-room elementary 
schools, and 416 high schools, with an aggregate enrolment of 
554,078. There are a state school for feeble-minded children 
and two state schools for deaf and blind children. City schools 
have kindergarten classes, and there are also private kindergarten 
classes and day nurseries in the cities. There are numerous schools 
for business, industrial, and manual training, several colleges, and 
3 universities. 


Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
in mines 16, and in street trading 12, the latter occupation being 
regulated till 16. Employment is subject to medical examination. 
No child may be employed for more than 8 hours per day and 
44 hours per week, or, in factories and stores, at night. 


Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders under 18 are brought before juvenile courts. 
No child may be detained in a prison or police station. 


Legislation 

The following are among the principal current laws relating 
wholly or in part to children :— 

Adoption Law Amendment Act, 1911. 

Child-Placing Act, 1922, 

Children’s Boarding-Houses and Nurseries Act, 1922. 

Compulsory Education Amendment Act, 1922. 

Employment of Children Amendment Act, 1922. 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court Amendment Act, 1922. 

Maternity and Infant Welfare Hygiene Act, 1922. 

Mother*' Aid Act, 1922. 

Mothers’ Desertion and Non-Support Amendment Act, 1922. 

State Board of Public Welfare Act, 1922 (inter alia, provides for the 
creation of a Children’s Bureau). 
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VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 

The following are among the principal voluntary efforts for 
the care and protection of children :— 

American Red Cross, Chapters in Arlington County (Ballston), Bedford 
County (Bedford), Charles City County (Charles City), Clifton Forge, 
Montgomery County (Christiansburg), and Warren County (Front 
Royal), 

Baptist Orphanage, Salem. 

Blue Ridge Industrial School, Dyke. 

Community Welfare Association, Danville. 

Fcrrum Training School, Ferrum. 

Industrial School and Farm for Homeless Boys, Covington. 

Ivakota Association Inc., Fairfax. 

Lynchburg Associated Charities, Lynchburg. 

Newfort News Associated Charities, Newfort News. 

Norfolk United Charities, Norfolk. 

Odd Fellows’ Home, Lynchburg. 

Petersburg Associated Charities, Petersburg. 

Portsmouth Associated Charities, Richmond. 

Presbyterian Orphans' Home, Lynchburg. 

Richmond Associated Charities, Richmond. 

Staunton Community Welfare League, Staunton. 

Virginia Conference Orphanage, Richmond. 

State of Washington [North America ] 

Capital—Olympia 

Supplementary General Information. Registration of births 
within io days is compulsory, and all births, including still-births, 
must be notified to the public health authority. Infant vaccina¬ 
tion is not compulsory. 

Marriace, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 12 for females and 14 for 
males with parent’s consent, and 18 and 21 respectively without 
such consent. Marriage between first cousins is prohibited, as 
is the marriage (unless the woman is at least 45 years of age) 
of common drunkards, habitual criminals, epileptic, imbecile, 
feeble-minded, idiot, or insane persons, persons who have been 
afflicted with hereditary insanity, or who are suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis in its advanced stages, or from any con¬ 
tagious venereal disease. Criminals and idiots confined in state 
institutions are liable to compulsory sterilisation. If the mother 
of an illegitimate child who figures in filiation proceedings is 
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‘ a suitable person,’ she is awarded the custody of the child, but 
otherwise the court may deliver the child to any reputable person, 
including the putative father, or to a charitable or state institution. 

Child Welfare 

The Division of Child Hygiene of the state Department of Health, 
which works in collaboration with the federal Children’s Bureau, 
is maintained jointly by the state and federal Government 
funds. Health examination of pre-school children is encouraged 
through health conferences, and educational propaganda in the 
hygiene of maternity and infancy is carried on through con¬ 
ferences and correspondence courses. In several cities, child 
welfare centres are in existence—numbering 20 in all. These 
are assisted by the local public authorities and, in the three 
largest cities, are entirely maintained thereby. Home visiting 
is undertaken by nurses from the centres. Medical examination 
of school children is not compulsory, but periodical inspection by 
school nurses is widespread. There is only one children’s hospital, 
but there are numerous state and private charities for the care 
and protection of children, all under the supervision of the state 
Board of Control. The institutions include 39 homes, accom¬ 
modating about 1000 children. Dependent children may, how¬ 
ever, be committed to the same institutions as juvenile offenders. 
A system of mothers’ pensions is in operation. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory from 8 to 18, with ex¬ 
emption if the child is suffering from physical or mental disability, 
if a certain standard of education has been reached, and, at 15, if 
for economic reasons he must secure employment. Continuation 
schools must be attended, where available, by children of from 14 
to 18, if not in attendance at the ordinary day schools, but exemp¬ 
tion is granted if a child cannot profitably pursue school work, or 
is physically or mentally disordered, or has completed the four- 
year high-school course or its equivalent. There are (1925) 2164 
elementary schools, with about 260,000 pupils, 383 high schools, 
with about 66,000 pupils, and a number of private schools, with 
over 18,000 pupils. There are also numerous free kindergartens 
for children of from 4 to 6 years, 3 state normal schools, state 
schools for the mentally defective, the deaf, dumb, and the blind, 
several colleges, and a university. 
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Employment 

The minimum age for regular employment is 18, but permission 
may be obtained at the age of 14, subject to certain conditions. 
(See also under ‘Education,’ ante!) The minimum age for 
street trading is 12, or earlier with special permit. No child may 
be employed for more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per 
week, or, in factories and warehouses, at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are brought before special courts. No child 
under 16 may be detained in a police station or prison, and children 
who are committed to the same institutions as adult prisoners must 
be kept apart. No person may be sentenced to death under the 
age of 2t. 

Legislation 

The principal current Acts relating to children are as follows :— 

State Training School Act, 1913. 

Mothers’ Pensions Act, 1915. 

Illegitimate Children Act, Jgii). 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Briscoe Orphan Boys' School, Kent. 

Children's Orthopaedic Hospital, Seattle. 

Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart Orphanage, Seattle. 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Spokane. 

Washington Children’s Home Society, Seattle. 


State of West Virginia [North America ] 

Capital—Charleston 

Supplementary General Information. The negro population is 
5*9 per cent, of the total. The most numerous religious sects are 
the Methodist and the Baptist. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females. Marriage between white persons and negroes is pro¬ 
hibited, as is the marriage of the insane. 
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Child Welfare 

Institutions for the care and protection of children are main¬ 
tained both by the state and by private charity, and are under the 
supervision of the state Board of Control. Dependent children 
may be committed to the same institutions as juvenile offenders. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 7 to 16, with 
exemption for physical or mental incapacity, or if the school is a 
long distance from home, or, at 14, if the child is employed and 
his services are necessary for the support of parent or guardian. 
Children of from 14 to 16, who are not regularly employed, must 
attend an evening or continuation school, where available, subject 
to certain exemptions. There are 7480 public elementary schools, 
with about 348,000 pupils, and 190 public high schools, with 
about 20,000 pupils. There are also 6 public normal schools, 
several colleges, and a university. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and in stores is 
14, and in mines 16, with exemptions limited to outside school 
hours. Employment is subject to certain educational qualifications 
and to medical examination. No child may be employed for more 
than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week, or, in factories and 
stores, at night. 


Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (under 18) are brought before special courts. 
No child under 12 may be detained in a prison or police station, 
and juveniles confined in the same institutions as adult prisoners 
must be kept apart. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following:— 

Children’s Home Society, Charleston. 

Huntington Union Mission Settlement, Huntington. 

Wheeling Hospital and Orphan Asylum, Elm Grove. 
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State of Wisconsin [North America] 

Capital—Madison 

Supplementary General Information. The predominating re¬ 
ligious denominations are the Roman Catholic and the Lutheran 
Churches, 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 15 for 
females. Imprisonment for three years, voluntary separation for five 
years, and habitual drunkenness are among the causes for divorce. 
Adultery is punishable by imprisonment of not less than one year. 
Marriage between first cousins is prohibited. Criminals and idiots 
confined in state institutions are liable to compulsory sterilisation. 

Child Weleaki 

Child welfare work in this state comprises (a) the examination 
of expectant mothers and of children under 6 at health centres or 
(in rural areas) at travelling clinics; (A) a pre-natal monthly letter- 
service ; (c) distribution of literature on breast-feeding, infant care, 
etc.; ( d ) provision and distribution of silver nitrate ampules (the 
use of which is compulsory throughout the state); and (e) a course 
in infant hygiene as part of the public school curriculum. About 
60 child welfare centres are maintained by state funds, but many 
others are maintained by local organisations without state assistance 
or control. The state centres deal with over 10,000 children a 
year. There is no system of compulsory medical examination of 
school children, but an effort was initiated in 1926 to examine all 
children entering school for the first time. There is a children’s 
hospital at Milwaukee, and indigent children are admitted to the 
state general hospital at Madison. Mentally defective children are 
cared for at the state school at Chippewa Falls, or at the home for 
epileptics and feeble-minded children. Union Grove. Orphans 
are maintained in the state orphanage at Sparta, in the many de¬ 
nominational institutions, and are boarded out. The state main¬ 
tains a system of mothers’ pensions. 

Education 

School attendance is compulsory and free from 7 to r6, with 
exemption if the child is physically or mentally incapacitated, if the 
school is a long distance from home, if a certain standard in educa¬ 
tion has been reached, and, at 14, if employed. Continuation 
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schools must be attended by children of from 14 to 18, subject to 
certain exemptions; and employed young persons, over 17, who 
cannot read at sight and write legible sentences must attend evening 
schools for 4 hours per week. There are about 418,000 children 
in the elementary schools, and about 64,000 pupils in the 405 
public high schools. There are also 9 state normal schools, many 
private colleges and academies, and a university. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment in factories and stores is 14, 
in mines 18, and in street trading 12, the latter occupation being 
regulated till 17. There are certain exemptions limited to outside 
school hours. Employment is subject to certain educational 
requirements and to medical examination, which is compulsory in 
Milwaukee, but is subject to the discretion of the competent 
authority in other parts of the state. No child may be employed 
for more than 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week, or, in 
factories and stores, at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders (boys under 17, girls under 18) are brought 
before juvenile courts, which also deal with all cases of neglect and 
dependency. Children under 16 who are committed to any 
prison, police station, or house of detention must be kept apart 
from adult prisoners. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Children's Home Society, Milwaukee. 

Juvenile Protective Society, Milwaukee. 

Madison Public Welfare Association, Madison 
St. j£milian'« Orphan Asylum, St. Francis. 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Asvlum, Green Ba\. 

St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum, Milwaukee. 

St. Michael's Orphanage, La Crosse. 

State of Wyoming [North America ] 

Capital—Cheyenne 

Supplementary General Information. The principal religious 
bodies are the Roman Catholic, the Moraon, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches. 
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Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for females. 
Habitual drunkenness, vagrancy of the husband, or pregnancy 
of the wife before marriage by another man than her husband and 
without his knowledge, are amon 0 the grounds for divorce. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is in an elementary state, but a certain 
number of institutions are maintained by the state or by private 
enterprise. 

Education 

School attendance is free and compulsory between 7 and 14, 
with exemption for physical or mental disorder. There are 1477 
public elementary schools, with about 43,000 pupils, and 88 public 
high schools, with about 4500 pupils. There are also several 
special schools, an agricultural college, and a university. 

Employment 

No child whose attendance at school is required by law may be 
employed in a factory or store during school hours, and employment 
in certain dangerous and injurious occupations is prohibited. 
Moreover, no child under 14 may be employed in a mine, and no 
child whatever may work for more than 8 hours per day and 48 
hours per week, or, in factories and stores, at night. 

Delinquency 

There is no juvenile court law, but juveniles who are committed 
to institutions in which adult prisoners are confined must be placed 
in separate rooms, yards, and enclosures. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Cathedral Home for Children, Laramie. 

Wyoming Children’s Home Society, Cheyenne. 


Territory of Alaska [North America ] 

Seat of Government—Juneau 

The territory of Alaska has an area of 590,884 square miles, and 
a population (census of 1920) of 55,036, of whom 26,558 are 
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Indians. Of the total population, 15,560 are children under 15, 
11,448 of them being Indians. The birth-rate is about 317 per 
1000 of the population. Registration of births is compulsory 
within xo days, and still-births are notifiable. Vaccination is not 
compulsory. The majority of the inhabitants are Protestants. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The legal age for marriage is 18 for women and 21 for men, but 
marriage may take place at an earlier age with the consent of the 
parent. Marriage is prohibited within certain degrees of con¬ 
sanguinity. Divorce may be obtained for impotence, adultery, 
conviction of felony, wilful desertion for two years or longer, and 
for cruelty and habitual drunkenness contracted since marriage 
and continuing for a year. The custody of the children of divorced 
or separated parents is left to the discretion of the court, the prefer¬ 
ence usually being given to the party not in fault. An illegitimate 
child may inherit his mother’s property, but may not inherit any 
property of her kindred. Illegitimate children are legitimised by 
the subsequent intermarriage of their parents, and in any case the 
parents are responsible for their care 

Child Welfare 

Orphans and destitute children are cared for by the territorial 
Board of Children’s Guardians, which is subsidised by the Govern¬ 
ment of the territory. The children are either boarded out in 
private families, placed in institutions, or adopted by foster-parents. 
There is no system of school medical inspection, and there are no 
special children’s hospitals. Cases of neglect or offences against 
children are dealt with by the Board of Children’s Guardians, and 
defective children are cared for at territorial expense in institu¬ 
tions outside the territory. 

Education 

Elementary education is free and compulsory between the ages 
of 8 and 16. The schools for white children are maintained by 
the territorial, and the native schools by the federal Government. 
There are free public schools, an agricultural college, and a school 
of mines; and kindergarten classes in connection with all secondary 
schools. There are (1926) 106 white schools in Alaska, with 4660 
enrolled pupils and 229 teachers; there are also x 1 four-year high 
schools and 85 native schools. 
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Employment 

No regulations have been made regarding the employment of 
children. 

Delinquency 

Delinquent children are brought before juvenile courts, and 
are generally committed to the territorial Board of Children’s 
Guardians. 


Territory of American Samoa [Pacific Ocean] 

Capital—Pago Pago 

The six islands comprising the territory of American Samoa 
have an aggregate of about ioo square miles, and a population 
(census of 1920) of 8058, of whom the majority are native Poly¬ 
nesians. There are 2146 children under 15, or 39-1 per cent, 
of the whole population, while 1271, or 15- 8 per cent., are under 5. 
The birth-rate is high, and the infantile mortality rate is 180 per 
1000 births (three years’ average, 1922-24). Registration of 
births is compulsory within 24 hours, and notification to the public 
health authority within a week. Still-births are notifiable, and 
infant vaccination is compulsory. The majority of the inhabitants 
are Congregationalist in religion, under the influence of the London 
Missionary Society. 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The Samoans have high standards in relation to womanhood, 
and the marriage tie is regarded seriously. The principal grounds 
for divorce are adultery, habitual cruelty, desertion for one year 
or more, and imprisonment for 10 years or longer. A Samoan 
youth is not eligible for marriage until tattooed from hips to knees. 

Child Welfare 

The Samoans treat their children well. Child welfare work 
does not exist, except in so far as the public health service, which 
is in charge of medical officers of die United States Navy, affects 
children. There are no native physicians or dentists, but there is 
one district nurse to every 1000 of the population. Children are 
admitted to the general hospitals. 
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Education 

Education is nominally compulsory from the age of 6 to 13, and 
is free. There are 19 public schools, with an enrolment of 1588, 
and there are also 50 schools conducted by native pastors, with an 
enrolment of about iaoo. The public schools teach carpentry 
and the care of plantations. 

Employment 

The question of juvenile employment is bound up with the 
Samoan family system. The family (dig*) may consist of the 
matai (master or head) and his wife and children, uncles, aunts, 
nephews, nieces, cousins, sons-in-law, daughters-in-law, adopted 
children, and servants. Each normal aiga is a self-supporting 
community, all the members of which, including the children, 
contribute the products of their labour to the family fund. 

Delinquency 

No minimum age for imprisonment or for sentence of death is 
provided by law, but in practice the ages are about 16 and 18 
respectively. 


Island of Guam [Pacific Ocean ] 

Seat of Government—Agana 

The island of Guam has an area of 225 square miles, and a 
population of (1926) 16,938, of whom 15,615 are natives 
(Chamorros). The number of children aged 15 and under is 
estimated at 6500. The birth-rate is (1926) 46-7 per 1000 of the 
population, and the infantile mortality rate 13 per 1000. Registra¬ 
tion of births and of still-births is compulsory within 10 days. 
Vaccination is compulsory from 7 years of age till death, and typhoid 
prophylactic from 3 to 45 years of age. The predominating 
religion is Roman Catholicism. 

Marriaoe, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 12 for females and 14 for 
males, subject to parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 18 in either 
case without such consent. The principal impediments to mar¬ 
riage are consanguinity, adultery, and adoption. The principal 
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grounds for divorce are adultery on the part of the wife or, 
‘ when public scandal results,’ on the part of the husband, personal 
violence, sentence to perpetual imprisonment, and the proposal of 
the husband to prostitute his wife. Legitimate per subsequent 
matrimonium is recognised. 

Child Welfare 

All native children (and adults) receive free medical treatment 
at the U.S. Naval Hospital in Agana and at sick-bays in outlying 
towns. A graduate nurse, whose salary is paid partly by the Junior 
Red Cross and partly by the American Red Cross, visits the 8 schools 
in Agana and performs minor surgical dressings (about 1500 
monthly), and also instructs the school children in the simpler 
principles of hygiene. A medical examination is given the children 
periodically, although it is not compulsory. At these examinations 
children are given, when it is found necessary, the ascariasis treat¬ 
ment. There is no provision for the care of mentally defective 
children. The Charity Board, whose funds are obtained from 
island Government funds, investigates all cases of poverty, and 
assistance is given where necessary. 

Education 

Education is compulsory on all children between the ages of 
7 and 12, and may be continued to a later age on application. 
Education is free to all children, but text-books are not free. The 
island government maintains the education service. There is but 
one high school (an evening school), which is free to anyone who 
has completed the eighth grade. At the present time three years 
of high school work are given. Children mentally defective, deaf 
and dumb, blind, crippled, or in any other way abnormal, are 
excused from attending school, for there are no facilities for teach¬ 
ing children so handicapped. The aggregate enrolment in public 
and private schools is (1926) 2946. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment i9 12, except that children 
of any age may engage in street trading or casual work. One 
person in every ten employed is (census of 1920) a child under 
17. Of these working children, 89-1 per cent, are over 12, 
while 80 per cent, of them are boys, and practically all (94*2 per 
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cent.) are natives. Nearly half of the employed children are farm 
labourers, and many are servants. The census revealed that five 
of the children were employed as teachers. There are no factories 
or works in the island. 


Delinquency 

Children below 9 years of age are not subject to imprisonment, 
nor are children of 9 to 15 unless they have acted with discernment. 
There were but four juvenile offenders dealt with in the year 
ending 30th June 1926. The minimum age at which a person 
may be sentenced to death is 21. 


Territory of Hawaii [Pacific Ocean] 

(Sandwich Islands) 

Capita/—Honolulu 

The territory of Hawaii, which comprises the islands of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Maui, Kauai, Molokai, and other adjacent islands, 
covers an area of 6449 square miles, and has a population (census 
of 1920) of 255,912, including 23,723 Hawaiians, 27,002 Portu¬ 
guese Caucasians, 23,507 Chinese, 109,274 Japanese, and 21,031 
Filipinos. There are 90,805 children, of all nationalities, under 15. 
The birth-rate is (1924) 40-05 per 1000 of the population, and the 
infantile mortality rate 116-26 per 1000 live-births. Births must 
be registered within three months, and must be notified to the 
health authority within 30 days. Infant vaccination is compulsory. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 15 for females, 
with parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 20 and 18 respectively 
without such consent. The principal impediment is consanguinity 
(up to the fourth degree). The principal grounds for divorce are 
adultery, desertion (6 months), imprisonment (7 years), cruelty, 
habitual intemperance, and neglect. Children born out of wedlock 
are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents. 
There is no law against the teaching or practice of contraception. 
Among the upper classes of the native population, marriage is 
confined almost exclusively to near relatives. This practice does 
not appear to affect adversely the physique or mentality of the 

s 
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people, but it may be the cause of partial sterility, as to which see 
under ‘ Child Welfare,’ post. The polygyny and polyandry which 
were formerly rife have been abandoned under the influence of 
Christianity. About 50 per cent, of the males and 75 per cent, of 
the females who marry do so before the age of 20. 

Child Welfare 

Each of the 4 centres has its Board of Child Welfare appointed 
by the Governor, which is responsible for the maintenance of child 
welfare work in the country. There is one welfare centre in each 
county, and a voluntary centre in the city of Honolulu. There 
are several public charities which include children in their 
scope, the principal one being the home for non-leprous sons of 
leprous parents at Honolulu. There are also public dispensaries, 
maintained by the United States Government, at which child 
welfare work is carried on. The Hawaiian women have small 
families, and about two out of three married women have no chil¬ 
dren. They have also the reputation of possessing little maternal 
instinct. Infanticide, formerly prevalent, has been abandoned. 

Education 

Education is compulsory and free between the ages of 6 and 14, 
and the schools are conducted on American lines. There arc 177 
public schools and 65 private schools, including schools for in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural training, etc., and a special school for the 
blind and the deaf. There is a university in the territory. 

Employment 

There is no statutory minimum age for employment, but no 
person under 16 may be employed for more than 8 hours a day, 
or 48 hours a week, or at night. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are brought before a juvenile court, but the 
jurisdiction of the court does not prevent the trial by criminal pro¬ 
cedure in the ordinary courts of a child over the age of 14 charged 
with a felony. The minimum age for sentence to imprisonment 
or to death is 14. 
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Territory of the Panama Canal Zone 

[Central America] 

Seat of Administration—Balboa Heights 

The Panama Canal Zone is under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Government, save for the cities of Panama and Col< 5 n, 
which are under the authority of the republic of Panama, q.v. The 
zone has a land area of about 391 square miles, and a population 
of (1926) 37,692 (including a military garrison of about 10,000). 
The population was called into existence by the construction of the 
Panama Canal, and (excluding the military garrison) comprises 7990 
white Americans and 19,702 of other nationalities, mostly coloured 
natives of the British West Indies. There are (1926) 3010 white 
and 8449 other children. The birth-rate is 17-43 1000 of the 

population. The infantile mortality rate is (1926) 7601 per 
1000 births. Registration of births and notification of still-births 
(after 5 months’ pregnancy) are compulsory within 5 days. Regula¬ 
tions provide for compulsory infantile vaccination. Adherents 
of the Roman Catholic Church and various Protestant Churches 
are about equal in number. 


Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 17 for males and 14 for 
females with parent’s permission, and 21 and 18 respectively with¬ 
out such permission. (For greater detail see the International 
Tear Book, 1924, page 384.) The principal grounds for divorce are 
impotence, adultery subsequent to the marriage, wilful desertion 
for two years, wilful neglect, habitual drunkenness for two years, 
attempted murder of the other spouse, extreme and repeated cruelty, 
and conviction of a felony. The Civil Code defines as ‘ natural- 
born children ’ those ‘ begotten out of wedlock of persons who 
could marry each other at the time of the conception,’ which have 
been, acknowledged by their father or mother, or by both, in a 
public instrument, or by a testamentary act. Such children must 
be cared for as are legitimate children, but illegitimate children not 
voluntarily acknowledged with the legal formalities cannot demand 
that either parent acknowledge them, except for the sole purpose 
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of support, but may cite the alleged parent before the judge to 
determine paternity. 

Child Welfare 

Such child welfare work as there is, is provided either by the 
Health Department of the Panama Canal, or by the Bureau of 
Clubs and Playgrounds. Conditions in the Canal Zone are un¬ 
usual, the inhabitants being employees of the Panama Canal and 
the Panama Railroad, for whom adequate medical advice and care 
are furnished as governmental institutions. An annual physical 
examination of school children is made, but no special child welfare 
work is conducted by the Health Department. For reports by 
the chief health officer and the superintendent of clubs and play¬ 
grounds, see The International Year Book , 1924, page 385. 

Education 

Education is not compulsory, but the census of 1920 revealed 
the fact that 71*1 per cent, of the total civilian population between 
the ages of 5 and 19 had attended school some time during the 
preceding year. The enrolment in all classes of schools is 4377. 
There are 6 elementary and 2 high schools for white, and 8 ele¬ 
mentary schools for coloured children. The accommodation for 
the latter is inadequate, and there are waiting lists in several districts. 
The coloured children between 10 and 14 years of age are now, 
however, as free from illiteracy as the white children in that age 
group. There are no facilities for higher education for either the 
white or the black population. 

Employment 

There is practically no employment of children under 15, and 
no laws on the subject have been made. 

Delinquency 

There are no juvenile courts or other special provision* for 
dealing with juvenile delinquents, and all such cases come before 
the regular courts. Children under 7, and children between the 
ages of 7 and 14, in the absence of clear proof of competence, 
are considered incapable of committing a crime, and, therefore, 
may not be sentenced to imprisonment or to death. 
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Territory of the Philippine Islands [Asia] 

Capital—Manila 

The Philippine Islands number about 7000 islands in all, and 
the exact area is not known. The eleven principal islands have an 
aggregate area of 107,771 square miles, and only 466 of the whole 
group have an area of one square mile or over. The total popu¬ 
lation is 10,314,310, chiefly of the Malay race, 91 per cent, of 
them being Christians. The birth-rate is about 33 per 1000. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 14 for males and 12 for 
females. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work in the Philippine Islands is principally a 
Government enterprise, and comprises a campaign for the reduction 
of infant mortality, and the care of orphans, dependent, neglected, 
and delinquent children. Voluntary effort participates in the 
work, however, and is encouraged. There are (1925) 161 welfare 
centres, dealing with nearly 88,000 children in a year, and in 
addition home visits are made by nurses in some 340,000 cases a 
year. Medical examination of school children is compulsory once 
every year. There are no special children’s hospitals, but every 
general hospital has a children’s ward, nor are there any special 
institutions for mentally defective children. 

Education 

Education is free and compulsory, and there are 7659 public 
schools, with an enrolment of about 1,100,000 pupils. The 
annual expenditure on education is about 10,000,000 dollars. 
There are also 250 agricultural schools and other special schools, 
and 384 private schools of all grades, with over 30,000 pupils. 
The university of the Philippines is maintained by the state, and 
there are many scholarships and bursaries. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are brought before special juvenile courts. 
The minimum age for sentence to imprisonment or to death is 
18 years. A juvenile probation system was introduced in 1924, 
and offenders under 18 are placed on probation or committed to 
training schools. 
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Territory of Porto Rico [1 West Indies] 

(Puerto Rico) 

Capital—San Juan 

The territory of Porto Rico has an area of 343 5 square miles, 
and a population (census of 1920) of 1,299,809, of whom 948,709 
are white, the remainder being mainly mulattoes. The approxi¬ 
mate number of children aged 15 and under is (1924) 598,737. 
The birth-rate is 37-4 per 1000 of the population, the infantile 
mortality rate 128 per 1000 births, and the illegitimate birth-rate 
217-9 P er 1000 total births. Registration of births and of still¬ 
births is compulsory within 60 days, and vaccination is also com¬ 
pulsory. The prevailing religion is Roman Catholicism. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 18 for males and 16 for 
females, with parent’s consent, and 21 in either case without such 
consent. Marriage is prohibited to persons not of sound mind, 
to a widow (for 301 days after the death of her husband or during 
pregnancy), and to a tutor (and his descendants) with his ward 
until the accounts of the guardianship have been settled; also on 
grounds of consanguinity, adoption, and (for five, years after final 
judgment) conviction of adultery. The principal grounds for 
divorce are adultery, habitual drunkenness, and addiction to the 
excessive use of narcotics; cruelty, abandonment, and the proposal 
of the husband to prostitute his wife. Children born out of 
wedlock are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their 
parents. The teaching of methods of contraception is contrary 
to law. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is maintained largely by the Junior Red 
Cross (since 1918), with assistance from the Government (since 
1920) and from the local authorities. Medical examination of 
school children is not compulsory, but about 10,000 children 
receive care from the school nurses, who in some cases visit the 
homes also. There are both Government and private institutions 
for dependent children. 

Education 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 8 and 14, and is 
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free. The school system comprises preparatory schools, rural 
schools, graded schools, and 3 high schools. The total school 
enrolment is 223,956. There is a university of Porto Rico, and 
there are numerous scholarships, provided at Government expense, 
for higher education both in the territory and in the United States. 
The schools are governed by municipal school boards, each of 
which receives 25 per cent, of the general property tar of the 
municipality. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment for gain is 14, save in 
domestic, farm, and garden labour, and various restrictions are 
imposed on the labour of children and young people under the 
age of 21. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are brought before special juvenile courts. 
The minimum age for sentence to imprisonment or to death is 16. 


Territory of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States [West Indies ] 

Seat of Government — St. Thomas 

The total area of the group of islands known as the Virgin 
Islands of the United States is 132 square miles, and the population 
is about 26,000, of whom about 7321 are children of 15 or under. 
The birth-rate is (1925) 24-3 per 1000 of the population, the 
death-rate 19-2, the infantile mortality rate 140-4 per 1000 live 
births, and the illegitimate birth-rate 588 per 1000 live births. 
The registration of births is compulsory within 10 days. 
Children of school age are subject to compulsory vaccination. 
The predominating religious sects are Roman Catholic, Anglican 
(Episcopal), Moravian, Wesleyan Methodist, Lutheran, and 
Dutch Reformed, in the order mentioned. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The minimum age for marriage is 16 for males and 14 for 
females, with parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 21 and 18 
respectively without such consent. The principal impediments 
are consanguinity, insanity, and impotence. The principal 
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grounds for divorce and judicial separation are adultery, con* 
viction of a felony, habitual drunkenness, insanity, and wilful 
desertion for a period of two years. The custody of the children 
is left to the discretion of the court. Children born out of wedlock 
are legitimised by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents. 
Otherwise the father is charged with three-fifths of the support of 
the child up to the age of 14, but the mother usually has custody. 
If the parents are unable to care for the child, the juvenile court 
makes provision for it. There is no statutory prohibition of the 
teaching or practice of contraception. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare activities fall into two distinct categories : (1) 
infant welfare service maintained by voluntary effort, and (2) a 
yearly health campaign (since 1918) based on physical examina¬ 
tion of school children and carried out under Government 
control. There are two welfare centres, in St. Thomas and 
St. Croix respectively. While periodical medical examination 
of school children is not legally compulsory, it is generally 
enforced by the public health authorities. There are no special 
hospitals for children, and no specific Government provision is 
made for the care of orphans and other dependent children, 
apart from the general appropriation in aid of the poor. Volun¬ 
tary effort cares for such children in institutions (see post), and by 
boarding out, and certain funds and legacies (realising 1910 francs 
— ix. 382 dollars—per year in all) are also available for the care 
of orphans. The American Red Cross is engaged in providing 
for widows and orphans, by grants of food, clothing, etc. 

Education 

Elementary education is compulsory between the ages of 6 
and 15 (14 if the course has been completed), and is free to all 
but foreign-born children, who pay a tuition fee of 5 francs 
(=r dolkr) per month. Education in the high schools is also 
free, save to foreign-born children, who pay the same fee as for 
elementary education, and there are bursaries to enable children 
to proceed to the United States for advanced education. There 
are no facilities for the education of the deaf and dumb, defective, 
or otherwise abnormal children. All told theTe are (1925) 20 
public elementary schools, with 3107 pupils; and 4 parochial 
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elementary schools, 2 kindergartens, 3 private, 3 junior high schools, 
and r senior high school, with an aggregate enrolment of 1162, 
making a grand total of 4269. 

Employment 

The minimum age for employment for gain (including street 
trading and casual work) is 12, subject to the limitations of school 
attendance. 

Delinquency 

Juvenile offenders are brought before juvenile courts, which 
commit them to the reform school or to the care of the Board 
of Children’s Guardians. The minimum age for sentence to 
imprisonment is 16 years. There is no capital punishment in 
the municipality of St. Thomas and St. John, and elsewhere no 
person may be sentenced to death under the age of 16. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

The principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are as 
follows :— 

American Red Cross, St. Thomas. 

Christiansted Orphanage and Kindergarten, St. Croix. 

Frcderiksted Kindergarten, St. Croix. 

Frederiksted Orphanage, St. Croix. 


Oriental Republic of Uruguay 

[South America ] 

(Rept5blica Oriental del Urucuay) 

Capital—Montevideo 

U RUGUAY, the smallest republic in South America, has an 
area of 72,210 square miles, and a population estimated at 
(1925) 1,677,686. The average density is 23-2 persons per square 
mile, which is the highest density of any South American country. 
The birth-rate is (192 5) 2 5 -9 per 1000 of the population, including 
still-births (live-births, 25-1 per 1000; still-births, o-8 per 1000); 
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and the illegitimate birth-rate is about 290 per 1000 live- 
births. The prevailing religion is that of tide Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The law of marriage and divorce rests, in the main, on Canon 
Law, q.v. The minimum age is 14 for males and 12 for females 
subject to parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 25 and 23 respec¬ 
tively without such consent. 

Child Welfare 

An association for the protection of children, affiliated to 
the Save the Children International Union, was formed in 
March 1924. The Uruguayan Red Cross also carries on child 
welfare propaganda. There are numerous hospitals, asylums, 
dispensaries, and a tuberculosis sanatorium, all of which include 
children within their scope, and 3 infants’ institutions, and a number 
of milk centres for mothers and children [gotas de leche ), all these 
efforts being under the general supervision of the Department of 
Public Charity (. Asistencia Publico). The gotas de leche are each 
under the care of a doctor, who instructs mothers in the care of 
their babies and attends sick children. In Montevideo alone, 
about 6000 children are dealt with at the gotas de leche annually. 
The Asilo Larranga, Montevideo, cares for the children of 
unmarried and destitute mothers for the first two years of the 
children’s lives. There is a public registry of wet nurses, and no 
woman is allowed to become a wet nurse until her own child is 
six months old. 

Montevideo has a municipal child welfare council which makes 
local by-laws. Medical examination, dental treatment, and free 
vaccination of school children have been introduced in the city 
by this council, which has also forbidden the attendance of children 
under 14 at public cinematograph performances (with certain 
minor exceptions), and of young persons under 18 at any place 
where there is horse-racing or any other sports which may provide 
opportunity for gambling. 


Education 

Education is nominally compulsory between the ages of 5 and 
14, but many children do not attend school after the age of 7. 
There are ro36 public elementary schools, with 118,102 pupils 
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on the roll, and 195 private schools, with 21,228 pupils; while 
6060 pupils are in attendance at secondary schools. There is a 
school of arts and trades attended by 18 5 pupils. There are also 
25 travelling teachers, 3 open-air schools, 1 kindergarten, and 
I school for abnormal children. Further, there are a number of 
religious seminaries throughout the country with a considerable 
number of pupils, a school for the blind, and 1 for the deaf and 
dumb, and a school of domestic science. Uruguay spends more 
money on education than on her combined army and navy. 

Employment 

According to a recent report issued by the National Labour 
Office, 31,500 children are employed in Uruguay, 10,000 of them 
being in industry, 6000 in shops and stores, 4500 in street trading, 
5000 in domestic service, 3000 in agriculture, and 3000 in various 
occupations in their own homes. The rates paid are much below 
those current for adults, despite the fact that in many cases the same 
production is demanded. Children are often sent to school from 
the age of 5 to 7, and are then put to employment. Apprentice¬ 
ship is subject to the same abuses. The report, from which the 
foregoing facts are quoted, is based on official inquiry which had 
for its end the introduction of legislation to remedy the present 
evils. The republic is a member of the International Labour 
Office of the League of Nations, and ratification of all the con¬ 
ventions relating to juvenile employment has been recommended 
by the Government. 

Voluntasy Societies and Institutions 

Among the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children 
are the following :— 

Gotas de Leche, Montevideo and elsewhere. 

International American Institute for the Protection of Childhood, Monte¬ 
video. 

Larranga Asylum (Asilo Larranga), Montevideo. 

Uruguayan Association for the Protection of Children, 1117, Uruguay, 
Montevideo. 

Uruguayan Red Cross (Crui Rojs Uruguaya), 1382, Calle Colon, Monte¬ 
video. 
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United States of Venezuela 

\South America ] 

(Estados Unidos de Venezuela) 

Federal Capital—Caracas 

T HE federal republic of Venezuela, comprising 20 autono¬ 
mous states, 1 federal district, and 2 territories, has an area 
of 398,594 square miles, with a population (census of 1920) of 
2,411,952, the density for the entire country being 6 persons to 
the square mile. The birth-rate is (1920) 3077 per 1000. The 
prevailing religion is that of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

The legal minimum age for marriage is 14 for males and 12 for 
females subject to parent’s or guardian’s consent, and 21 and 18 
respectively without such consent. Divorce may be granted for 
desertion, cruelty, or adultery on the part of the wife. Illegitimate 
children are given certain rights of inheritance. 

Child Welfare 

Child welfare work is of very recent development, having been 
started only in 1922. There is, however, a society in Caracas, 
La Gota de Leche, founded nineteen years ago, which provides 
sterilised milk for poor children. A school has been started for 
teaching mothers how to care for the physical, moral, and intel¬ 
lectual development of their children in early years. Efforts have 
also recently been made to secure the cleanliness of milk and to 
improve domestic sanitation. Orphans are maintained in asylums, 
financed partly by the state and partly by local authorities. A 
national committee affiliated to the Save the Children Inter¬ 
national Union was formed under the aegis of the Venezuelan Red 
Cross in September 1924. 

Education 

Education is free and nominally compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. There are many private schools, generally founded 
and maintained by religious bodies. The Government, how- 
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ever, prescribes the courses of study for all schools. Physical 
education is compulsory, and great stress is laid on practical instruc¬ 
tion. Teachers are not allowed to inflict corporal punishment. 
Tuition is also free at the 2 universities, but students provide their 
own books. 

Employment 

The minimum age at which children may be employed is 12. 
There are 2 schools of art and trade, three of commerce, and an 
agricultural school. The republic is a member of the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations, but does not appear to have 
ratified the conventions relating to juvenile employment. 

Delinquency 

Parents are responsible for dealing with juvenile delinquents, and 
no one under the age of 2t is imprisoned. 

Voluntary Societies and Institutions 

Amongst the principal voluntary efforts on behalf of children are 
the following :— 

Gotas dr I.eche, Caracas and Puerto Cabello. 

Venezuelan Junior Red Cross (Cruz Roja Venezdana de la Juventud), 65 
Peinero de Dr. Diar, Caracas. 

Venezuelan Save the Children Fund, 55 Peinero de Dr. Diaz, Caracas. 
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The Declaration of Geneva 

T HE Declaration of Geneva, endorsed by the Fifth Assembly 
of the League of Nations on 26th September 1924, enunciates, 
in five brief clauses, the rights of the child, which should be acknow¬ 
ledged and respected in all civilised communities. Inspired by the 
activity of the Save the Children International Union, of Geneva, 
from which it emanated, it is a programme offered to all men and 
women of good will, the world over. The Declaration was 
adopted by the General Council of the Union, held in Geneva 
on 23rd February 1923, and was finally approved by the Executive 
Committee on 17th May of that year. It has been subscribed by 
representatives of many different nationalities, and, on 28th 
February 1924, the original text was formally presented to the 
authorities of the Republic and Canton of Geneva for custody in 
the archives. The official text is as follows: 

Par la prlsente Declaration des Droits de 1’Enfant, dite Declara¬ 
tion de Genlve, let hommes ct let femmes de toutes les nations , recon- 
naissant put I’llumaniti doit donner d 1' Enfant ce quit lie a de meilleur, 
affirment leurs devoirs , en dehors de toute consideration de race , de 
nationalite et de croyance : 

I. Venfant doit itre mis en mesure de se divelopper d’une fafon 
normale, matericllcmcnt et spirituellement. 

II. Uenfant qui a fa'tm doit itre nourri ; Venfant malade doit 
itre soigni ; Venfant arriiri doit itre encourage ; Venfant 
divoye doit itre rameni ; I’orpbelin et V abandonni doivent 
itre recueillis et secourus. 

III. L’enfant doit itre le premier d recevoir des secours en temps 
de ditresse. 

IF. L’enfant doit itre mis en mesure de gagner sa vie, et doit itre 
protigi centre toute exploitation. 

V, L’enfant doir itre ilevi dans le sentiment que ses meilleurts 
qualitis doivent itre mists au service de ses flirts. 
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The World Policy of the Save 
the Children Fund 

By Eglantyne Jebb 

Assessor to the League of Nations Advisory Committee on Chid Protection ; 
Founder and Hon. Secretary of the Save the Children Fund ,* Vice- 
President % Save the Children Intern ittonal Union y Geneva. 

T HE leading characteristic of the Save the Children Fund is 
that it takes the world for its field : of this, the publication 
of this International Handbook is an evidence in itself. 

We are living in an epoch of intense nationalism. A recent 
writer 1 has described how national consciousness became quickened 
towards the end of the middle ages, and how it was strengthened 
during the ensuing centuries by the consolidation of national states, 
the rise of national literature, the establishment of national churches, 
and the development of commerce and industry in accordance with 
a national mercantile policy. Then came the era of the French 
Revolution, with the erection of altars to 1 La Patrie,’ the cult of 
national songs, national holidays, and die national flag, and insist¬ 
ence on a single language for all fellow-citizens. Followed the 
writers of the Age of Romanticism with their love of folklore and 
imaginative folk-history. And the Industrial Revolution made 
possible the triumph of nationalism by affording the means for its 
propagation. To-day, national armaments, national education, the 
national press, all contribute to rivet its influence upon the world. 
Our systems of mass education are impregnated by our national 
mythology, our ideal has become the ‘ nation in arms,’ and the new 
journalism perpetually feeds and excites our nationalistic passions. 

This is not to say that nationalism is in itself an evil. Far from 
it. It contains a large element of patriotism ; it has a strong cul¬ 
tural influence ; it touches some of the deepest springs of human 

1 Carlton J. H. Hayes, Professor of History at Columbia University, U.S.A., 
in Essays on Nationalism. Several of the ideas put forward in this article 
are derived from this book, but I am not sure how far Professor Hayes would 
endorse the particular views which they are made to support. Hit own general 
concluaion is that we should combine ‘ our nationalism with internationalism, 
by tempering our national loyalty with an honest and reasoned respect for all 
other nationalities.’—£. J. 
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feeling. National distinctions can become bonds instead of barrier*; 
they then represent an incalculable enrichment to the world, and 
are to a certain extent the channel through which a nation can make 
its special contribution to civilisation. It is only when nationalism 
is elevated into a place which it ought not to occupy that it becomes 
evil. If we come to regard our national state as the supreme and 
ultimate authority in our lives, an authority from which there is no 
appeal, if we learn to believe that we owe it a loyalty before which 
all other loyalties must give way, then we are making nationalism 
into a religion, when, because it is a false religion, being out of 
accord with the facts of life, it ceases to be able to inspire us with 
noble enthusiasms or disinterested devotion. The logical outcome 
of the creed to which it gives rise is that we need not look outside 
our own frontiers except for the purpose of advancing our national 
interests or safeguarding what we call our national honour. We 
should not indeed refuse to trade with any nation, because that is 
to our benefit, nor should we fail to exact reparation from foreign 
nations for any injury to our citizens, because that is necessary for 
the maintenance of our prestige. But we should not recognise any 
obligations to foreigners which are not self-regarding, because we 
have no responsibility for their happiness or welfare. Pity for the 
suffering of others, respect for their struggles, interest in their 
future, appreciation of their achievements, the desire to serve them, 
to co-operate with them—all this comes to appear sentimental, to 
be characteristic of the busybody, and symptomatic of an anaemic 
patriotism. 

Nationalism, when once it usurps the functions of a religion, 
proves itself moreover to be more intolerant than any other world 
religion, and, unlike all other such religions, it divides the world 
instead of aiming at uniting it beneath its banner. It is accompanied, 
too, by a weakening of the sense of moral obligation. Wc sub¬ 
ordinate ourselves to the commands of the State, knowing that the 
State can visit upon us terrible penalties for any dereliction in its 
service. But we cease to feel a similar sense of obligation to do 
things which nobody can compel us to do, and for the omission of 
which our conscience alone can upbraid us. The time comes when 
duties which cannot be enforced through sanctions by an unassail¬ 
able authority appear to us to be no duties at all. As a religion, 
therefore, nationalism represents a great spiritual retrocession. It 
threatens to drag us back into the old days of tribalism and the tribal 
god. Or should we, perhaps, compare the present situation of 
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Western civilisation with that of the Roman Empire in the days 
when all religions were tolerated, provided that their adherents 
added to their cult the worship of the Emperor ? 

We need to remember that we are human beings first and the 
members of a particular nation afterwards. As Count Keyser- 
ling has said, in envisaging what he calls the ‘ecumenic state’: 
‘The German and Frenchman of the future will no longer be 
such in the last analysis, but an ecumenic individual of Ffench or 
German nationality.’ 1 There are certain fundamental duties which 
we owe to mankind, and which, when they appear to clash (it is 
always in appearance only) with our duties to our national State, 
should nevertheless take precedence. We impoverish ourselves 
incalculably when we repudiate our debt to mankind, thus sacri¬ 
ficing our world heritage. We cut ourselves off from some of the 
highest possibilities and interests of human life, we gradually become 
dwarfed, we lose in balance and insight, finally we risk degenerating 
into something less than human beings. 

The Save the Children Fund, therefore, takes up its stand upon 
the conviction that we have duties to our fellow-men generally, and 
not only to our fellow-nationals, and that these duties are cate¬ 
gorical : if we refuse to admit them, we do so at our peril, for they 
arise in connection with the operation of great spiritual laws which 
it is death to transgress. Amongst these duties are those which we 
owe to the children of the world, and more particularly to the 
suffering children, because the human race is under an obligation 
to protect its weaker members. 

The world’s children stand in urgent need of better protection, 
because it is they who to-day pay the heaviest price for our short¬ 
sighted economic policies, our political blunders, our wars. Adults 
can pass through a period of stress and strain and perhaps be none 
the worse for it when once it is over, but if we fail to give children 
their physical requirements, and if we restrict their educational 
advantages, they may well be handicapped in consequence for the 
rest of life. We have seen the legacy of misery which the World 
War left in its wake for the young : the vast numbers of stunted, 
malformed, tuberculous, or rickety children, with decayed teeth 
and weak eyesight, incapable of mental concentration, and unable 
when they left school to take up any work requiring ordinary physi¬ 
cal strength; such children are doomed to a subnormal life—they 
will neither be able to enjoy what ought to be the ordinary pleasures 
1 Hermann Keyierling, Tit World in lit Making, 19x7. 
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of men and women, neither will they be able to discharge ade¬ 
quately their ordinary responsibilities. And still to-day, nearly 
ten years after the close of the war, in many parts of Europe these 
evils, although they have greatly lessened, nevertheless continue to 
a certain extent to prevail. 

It was only by a few votes at a small meeting in Geneva in 
January 1920, that, in opposition to an alternative proposal, a Della 
Robbia Bambino was adopted as the badge of the Save the Chil¬ 
dren movement, the various affiliated committees agreeing to 
differentiate it for their own use by the adoption of different designs 
and colours. With the passage of time, however, this badge has 
become so closely interwoven with the associations of the move¬ 
ment that it seems to sum up its whole history and outlook. It 
is a symbol which has assumed an ever-deepening meaning, and a 
meaning perhaps very different from that with which it was origin¬ 
ally invested. For truly we live in the days of the crucified child— 
the child condemned, the child tied and bound, with arms stretched 
out to plead and bless. 

Is it nothing to us to-day that children of nine or ten years of age, 
or even younger, are working long hours and under evil conditions in 
factories ? Is it nothing to us, the inarticulate despair of children sold 
into slavery—of little girls done to death ? Does it mean nothing 
to us that we allow this mutilation and murder to go on year in, 
year out ? We are very apt to excuse ourselves by casting the 
blame on the fellow-nationals of the children who are the victims of 
such evils. But while it is true that in many countries much of 
the poverty, and therefore of the child distress, is due to causes over 
which the individual country has no control, and which can only 
be met by international action, it is likewise true that, where the 
evils under which the children suffer appear due rather to local 
customs, the conditions which render them possible have generally 
originated far back in history. The responsibility for them now 
no longer rests with those who may be thought to have brought 
them about —we cannot reach back to them—but with those who 
could bring these evils to an end, and who yet suffer them to con¬ 
tinue. And often the people who are least involved have a greater 
power of influencing the situation than the men and women who 
are themselves in part the victims of their circumstances. Indeed, 
it may be said that the less responsible we are in actual fact for the 
ills which we deplore, the more we should assume the moral responsi¬ 
bility for bringing them to an end. 
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We caux be sure also that those whom we help to-day will help 
us to-morrow. There are races which are bound to make a magnifi¬ 
cent contribution to our common cause, once their children, and 
more especially their girls, are given their rightful opportunities. 
A people’s progress very largely depends upon how far their women 
can conserve the intellectual and spiritual gains of each successive 
generation by handing them on to the generation following, and 
the education of girls is therefore a question of great moment to 
the whole world. 

The Save the Children International Union has summed up in 
the Declaration of Geneva those requirements on which it insists 
for all children, both boys and girls. It believes that everything 
should be done to avoid imposing a uniform type of culture, and 
that the methods of child nurture must necessarily vary greatly 
according to differences of climate, race, traditions, beliefs, etc. 
But nevertheless there are certain fundamental principles which 
should be respected, however much the means of their practical 
application may differ in different localities. 

The Save the Children movement is therefore pledged to the 
promotion of the universal recognition of the principles laid down 
in the Declaration. Associated with or affiliated to the Save the 
Children International Union are committees in some forty differ¬ 
ent countries. These committees should more and more come to 
represent, not merely the concern of their respective countries in 
the international cause, but also the point of view of the world at 
large. They should take up their stand as the representatives of 
mankind, the guardians of the world’s interests, the champions of 
the world’s claims. And if mankind has certain duties, such as 
the protection of its weaker members, it has also certain moral rights 
which are the counterpart of its duties. It has the right to demand 
that children should be brought up on such lines as are to the ad¬ 
vantage not merely of the particular nation to which they belong, 
but of the world as a whole. Individual nations are no more 
justified than individual parents in taking the line that they have 
a right to do what they please in regard to their own children. They 
may indeed have the power, but they have certainly not the right. 
Yet the scant consideration which is accorded to the claims of man¬ 
kind may be seen from the education which almost throughout the 
civilised world we give our children in the State schools. Clearly 
it is not in the interests of mankind that they should be brought up 
to hate, fear, or despise foreigners. And hatred indeed is seldom 
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openly taught. But neither are brotherhood and the duty of 
service. There are some parts of the world to-day where a teacher 
may risk losing his appointment if he teaches his pupils to take up 
a friendly attitude towards those who are considered as national 
enemies. And much which is not openly taught is conveyed by 
implication. Let us quote Professor Hayes: 

‘ Elementary readers are packed with nationalist poem9, with 
ultra-patriotic legends. . . . Geography is usually centred in the 
providential economic and territorial primacy of one’s own country, 
and from its study the pupils gather that their nation is, or should 
be, the most favoured of all God’s creation, and that it has, or 
should have, “ natural boundaries,” great “ natural resources,” and 
vast wealth. From their study of civics, the same pupils are led 
to believe that their country is the freest, the most liberty-loving, 
the most progressive, the best governed, and the happiest on earth. 
From their study of history—what amazing history it usually is !— 
they derive an exaggerated notion of the bravery and worth of their 
own countrymen, and an equally exaggerated notion of the vicious¬ 
ness and cowardice of foreigners. It is from the school, and 
especially from nationalist history as taught in the schools, that the 
rising generation bring the catch-words and shibboleths of national¬ 
ism, such as “ national honour,” “ national rights,” “ national in¬ 
terests,” the “ genius of the nation,” the “ mission of the nation.” 

* Penetrating and inspiring the whole curriculum of the State 
schools—history, civics, geography, reading and writing—is the 
day-by-day training in nationalist observance, the singing of 
nationalist hymns, the round of ceremonies associated with the 
national flag or with national heroes and holidays, the solemnities 
connected with a “ preparedness ” week, or with a “ patriotism ” 
week, the special eulogies pronounced from time to time by visiting 
patriots on national customs, national institutions, and national 
heroes.’ 1 

But has the world at large nothing to say to this ? 

The Save the Children movement would wish to be one of those 
agencies which may be of service at the present day to those who 
are seeking to find their way back on to the true path of world 
evolution. It believes that in co-operative action on behalf of the 
children we have an instrument of incalculable potency for further¬ 
ing the welfare of mankind. And we must not allow ourselves to 
imagine that we are without the necessary material resources for 
1 Essays on Nationalism., loc. c'lL 
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putting our ideals into practice. We have the money, but we 
spend it on other things. It is 9aid that in the United States of 
America a million pounds a day is spent in cosmetics and various 
kinds of beauty treatment. We are willing to spend a million 
pounds a day upon internecine destruction; women are willing 
to spend a million pounds a day upon improving their personal 
appearance; when shall we be willing to spend a million pounds 
a day on rescuing the children who are at present left a prey to 
agony and despair ? A million pounds a day would be none too 
much for the carrying out of the Save the Children programme, 
but it would be enough to change the face of the world. 

We cannot but hope that the day will come when the Save the 
Children movement may be able to build the Children’s Palace 
at Geneva, side by side with the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office. Unlike these institutions, however, 
the Palace, the centre of the world effort for child rescue, should 
be the outcome not of official but of voluntary action. For the 
methods and standards, which we wish to make our own, must be 
different from those which at present prevail where governmental 
measures are in question. Governments cannot regulate their 
activities by a code which is in advance of that which is generally 
accepted by the people they represent; but we wish to act in 
harmony with the underlying laws which govern the prosperity 
of mankind, however much these inscrutable laws may be contra- 
verted or ignored. Government representatives feel it their duty 
to uphold their country, and to show its actions in the most favour¬ 
able light: we are free from any such embarrassment, and can 
acknowledge our failures in respect of the children, and labour to 
repair our errors. Governments, again, rarely feel it possible to 
make gifts, for they are but the trustees of their taxpayers : but 
what we want is to base our whole policy on that which we can 
gjve to each other, and those who join in our movement must join 
it for what they can give, and not for what they can get. For our 
work for the children represents the contribution which we would 
wish to make to a world order founded on justice, mercy, brotherly 
love, and the spirit of humble service. 
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The Refugee Problem in 
Relation to Children 

By The Right Hon. Noe l Buxton, M.P. 

Formerly Minister of Agriculture in the British Government; sometime Chairman 
of the Balkan Committee ; Joint-Author of ‘ Balkan Problems and European 
Peace,' ‘ Oppressed Peoples and the League of Nations,' etc. 

T HE creation of ‘ refugees ’ is a familiar concomitant of any 
widespread disturbance of settled conditions of life among 
organised peoples. Urban and agricultural populations, under 
certain conditions, are equally liable to produce refugees, with 
similar results in the impoverishment of the community and the 
temporary or lasting destruction of individual well-being. The 
causes may be various—religious persecution, as in the case of the 
Huguenots in the sixteenth century and the Armenians in our own 
day; war, and the temporary or permanent rearrangement of 
frontiers, of which the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 and the World 
War offer patent examples; famine and its camp-follower pestilence 
as in Russia in 1921-22 ; and cataclysms such as the Japan earth¬ 
quakes and the floods in China and in the Mississippi Valley of the 
U.S.A. But whatever the cause, the symptoms and effects are the 
same : large numbers of people, sometimes whole nations, uproot 
themselves from their native soil, gather together their more port¬ 
able and negotiable possessions, and, pursued by fear and anxiety, 
set forth to seek relief from immediate suffering elsewhere. They 
may fly, as did many thousands of famine refugees from the Volga 
provinces of Russia, to conditions (in the Ukraine) no better than 
those they had left behind ; or, like the Greek nationals from 
Smyrna after the sack of the city by the Turks, to a country (Greece 
itself) so inadequately organised as to be incapable of assimilating 
them readily ; if fortunate, they may find refuge, as did the Belgians 
who fled to England and Holland in 1914, or the inhabitants of 
Liechtenstein who crossed the Swiss frontier before the floods of 
1927, in countries relatively willing and able to accommodate them. 
But whatever their fortune, they arc bound to encounter a greater 
or less period of privation, often associated with special liability 
to endemic disease and the demoralisation inseparable from a 
vagrant life. 
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The evils of these conditions are intensified, in the case of refugees 
in a state of war, by the fact that the majority are necessarily the 
non-combatant elements of the community—the aged, the women, 
and the children. Whatever the cause of exodus, indeed, all move¬ 
ments of refugees tend to present the common phenomenon of a 
large proportion of relatively helpless children. They, above all 
others, stand in need of food, of medical care, of supervision ; and 
side by side with the children already in existence, every mass of 
refugees inevitably has its quota of expectant mothers, whose life 
and health, no less than those of their offspring, are imperilled by the 
conditions in which they find themselves. It is obviously impos¬ 
sible in so complex a problem to legislate for children alone, but it 
must be recognised that the world interest in child welfare which 
has manifested itself to so marked a degree during the past two 
decades has had its reflex in specialised care for the refugee child. 
This is sufficiently indicated by the fact that the British charitable 
organisation, the Save the Children Fund, has interested itself 
especially, during Tecent years, in the settlement of refugee families 
in the Balkans and the Near East. 

It may be appropriate to recall the several efforts which are 
engaged at the present time (1928) on behalf of refugees in Europe 
and the Near East, ignoring those whose work—albeit of vast 
proportions and beneficent effect, like the International Committee 
of the Red Cross, and the American Red Cross—has been com¬ 
pleted so far as it related to the relief and repatriation of refugees 
created as the immediate result of the World War. The major 
efforts of the League of Nations on behalf of refugees are concen¬ 
trated in two sections: (1) the High Commission of the League 
of Nations for Refugees, with Dr. Fridtjof Nansen as High Com¬ 
missioner ; and (2) the Refugee Department of the International 
Labour Office, whose head is also Assistant High Commissioner 
under the League. The High Commission is concerned with the 
problem as a whole; the International Labour Office, while co¬ 
operating with the High Commission in all fields, is concentrating 
on the solution of the Russian and Armenian refugee questions. 
In Greece and Bulgaria there are League of Nations sub-com¬ 
missions ultimately responsible for the administration of the 
money spent on refugee settlement. This money was raised by 
public subscription abroad under the aegis of the League in the 
form of loans to the States, and pays interest. 'Hie funds 
are applied to the provision of houses and the settlement of the 
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refugees, either on the land or in the towns, as is appropriate to 
their calling. 

In all cases, the problems to be faced are a legacy of the World 
War, which has left several hundred thousand refugees in Europe 
and the Near East without homes or any opportunity to practise 
their normal occupations and to earn a livelihood for themselves 
and their children. The League in its various capacities directs 
practically all the refugee relief and settlement work which is going 
on in Europe and the Near East at the present time. In close 
contact with it is the Save the Children Fund, already mentioned, 
and the United Committee of British Societies working for Armenia. 
Outside Europe and beyond the scope of conditions created by the 
World War and the succeeding political upheavals must be men¬ 
tioned the American Red Cross, which in 1927 put forth a pro¬ 
digious effort for the relief of distress arising from the Mississippi 
floods; and the several efforts, mainly national, for the rehabili¬ 
tation of the populations rendered homeless by the Japan earth¬ 
quakes. 

The problem presented by the refugees in Europe and the Near 
East is, however, quite different from that created by such a calamity 
of nature as the Mississippi floods, where the sufferers, although 
forced to abandon their homes and to assume the status of refugees, 
all belonged to the same nationality and remained under the same 
national jurisdiction. The emergency relief provided by the 
American Red Cross at a cost of some seventeen million dollars, 
and by the United States Government—food, the organisation of 
temporary camps, the provision of medical and nursing services, 
and so forth—was not dissimilar from that provided by relief 
organisations in Europe for the various masses of refugees which 
have swept through the Continent; but there the correspondence 
ends: the American problem is not complicated by the need for 
assimilating immigrant populations whom circumstances have 
reduced, in large measure, to a condition of indigence and physical 
debility. This, from the point of view of the children, is perhaps 
the gravest aspect of the problem. The disturbance of ordered 
family life, common to all refugee migrations, is sufficiently disas¬ 
trous to the welfare of the young, although in some cases—as is 
reported from the Mississippi—the abnormal conditions may be 
the means of providing better medical care for lying-in mothers, and 
their infants than the lower strata of the community are accustomed 
to receive ; but save for some —possibly illusory— benefit such as 
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this, the condition of the refugee family is inevitably inimical to 
the proper development of the rising generation. 

It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that families should 
be kept intact and rehabilitated, so that normal conditions of life 
may be resumed. It is for this reason that special significance 
attaches to the refugee settlement schemes which have been, and 
are being, carried out under the League, the International Labour 
Office and the Save the Children Fund movement. To save a 
child from imminent disease or death, from hunger and neglect, is 
a great work ; to place him in an institution where he will be cared 
for may have a far-reaching influence for good on the life of the 
individual and of the community ; but it cannot be open to question 
that the most satisfactory form of relief from every point of view is 
to restore to the refugee and his children their lost home life, the 
means of becoming self-supporting, and the priceless possession of 
self-respect. 

Because this Handbook deals with sociological questions from the 
angle of the child, it is appropriate to refer especially to the three 
schemes of refugee settlement with which the Save the Children 
Fund is identified. They are closely associated with the League 
of Nations schemes and, in some degree, have served as models. 
Two villages have been created under the direction of the Save 
the Children Fund, one in Bulgaria (Atolovo) and one in Albania 
(Xheba), and a derelict village (Radani) has been rebuilt, also in 
Albania, by Swiss supporters of the movement. In all cases, the 
selection of the refugees has been on the basis of the family, two 
conditions being paramount—that there should be a number of 
young children (for it is these that the Save the Children Fund is 
primarily concerned to help), and that the family should include 
not only father and mother, but one or more other adult or adoles¬ 
cent members, that its economic restoration by its own efforts may 
be assured. Atolovo was completed in 1926, and Xheba and 
Radani in 1927, and the three villages appear to be fulfilling ade¬ 
quately their purpose. Somewhat analogous methods are being 
employed for the settlement in Syria of Armenian refugee families. 
Here the International Labour Office is responsible for the scheme, 
which, however, demands and is receiving the support of private 
British charity through the Save the Children Fund, the Armenian 
(Lord Mayor's) Fund, the Friends of Armenia, and the Society of 
Friends. 

Allied with the question of the children of refugee populations 
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is that of the individual child who finds himself destitute in an alien 
land. This is an exceedingly complex and difficult problem, and 
one which will demand, for solution, the revision and development 
of national legislation in many lands, and of international conven¬ 
tions. The problem is one to which the League of Nations Com¬ 
mission on the Protection of Women and Children is addressing 
itself at the present time. 


Religious Laws and the Family 

I.—Hebrew Law 

Bv W. M. Feldman, M.D., B.S. (Lovd.), F.R.S. (Edin.) 

"Physician to St. Mary's Hospital Jor fHomen and Children, Plaistotv, London, and 
to the Eastern Dispensary, London ; Chaduoick Lecturer on Ante-Natal and 
Post-Natal Child Hygiene ; author oj 'The Jelvish Child,' etc. 

I T is hardly necessary to point out that by the term ' Hebrew 
Law ’ is to be understood the Law as laid down in the Bible, 
the Talmud, and Mediaeval Jewish Codifiers, and that it is only 
binding in a religious sense. It will, however, be noted that in 
many respects the ancient Hebrew Laws relating to child welfare 
are in agreement with those adopted by, or advocated in, most of 
the modern civilised countries in the world. 

Permanent celibacy was considered by the Rabbis as being 
figuratively akin to murder, but, basing themselves on King Solo¬ 
mon’s advice (Prov. xxiv. 27), they forbade improvident marriages. 
For orphans and needy brides special funds are provided to help 
them to enter the marriage state. The ideal nubile age mentioned 
in the Talmud is 18 years in the case of a man, although even in 
ancient Palestine marriage at 30 or 40 was quite common. There 
is no age stated for the marriage of girls, but that they were married 
very young is evidenced by the fact that permission is given to 
wives under iz years old to use contraceptive means in order to 
avoid the danger of childbirth at such a tender age. Until very 
recent years, it was still the custom in Eastern Europe for boys and 
girls to marry in their early ’teens. At the present time, statistics 
show that not only is the marriage age of Jews in most parts of the 
world higher than that of non-Jew9, but that there is a higher 
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percentage of celibacy amongst them. These phenomena are 
probably responsible for the comparatively low Jewish birth-rate. 
The impediments to marriage may be classified as absolute and 
relative. Impotence is an absolute bar, and is also a cause of 
compulsory divorce. The Talmud prescribes certain physical 
signs by means of which the potency of a man could be ascertained. 
Illegitimacy (see post) is another absolute bar, whilst no Cohen 
(/'.if. a reputed descendant of Aaron, the High Priest) is even now 
allowed to marry a widow or a divorcee. Certain degrees of kin¬ 
ship also form an absolute impediment to marriage; these are 
enumerated in Leviticus xviii. A woman twice widowed may not 
marry again, whilst adultery with another man’s wife disqualifies 
the guilty parties from intermarrying even if they happen to become 
free. In addition to these absolute bars, the Talmud also mentions 
a few cases in which marriage, though not prohibited, is for various 
reasons (mostly eugenic) inadvisable. Amongst such disqualifica¬ 
tions may be mentioned marked differences in age, similarity of 
stature (when each partner is either very tall or very short), simi¬ 
larity of complexion (when both partners are very light or very 
dark), the presence of epilepsy or other transmissible disease in the 
family, and physical unfitness. Mercenary marriages were also 
looked upon with disfavour. 

Until the eleventh century a husband had the right to divorce his 
wife at will except in cases of (i) false accusation by the husband 
against the wife’s pre-nuptial chastity, when in addition to his 
inability ever to divorce her the husband was publicly chastised 
and made to pay a fine of too shekels to his father-in-law; on 
the other hand, if the accusation were true, the woman was stoned 
to death (Deut. xxii. 13-21) ; (2) seduction of the woman by the 
husband before marriage (ibid., 28-29); (3) captivity of wife; 
(4) minority of wife. In the eleventh century Rabbi Gersbon 
annulled this one-sided right of the husband, and substituted divorce 
by mutual consent—except in cases of impotence of the husband, 
refusal of conjugal rights by either party, cruel treatment by the 
husband, the presence of some loathsome disease in the husband, 
and a few other cases, when the offender could be compulsorily 
divorced. Divorce by consent of both parties is still quite common 
among Jews in certain parts of the world, although in Western 
Europe and in America no Rabbi will dissolve a marriage unless a 
divorce has been previously granted by the Civil Court, and no 
»uch legally divorced person can be religiously married in the 
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synagogue unless the state divorce is supplemented by the religious 
divorce or get. Before a Rabbi grants a divorce it is his duty to 
try tt> reconcile the parties, and after the marriage has been dissolved 
the husband must pay an agreed sum of money (stipulated in the 
marriage settlement, or ketubak ) to the wife. The two parties 
may marry each other again—unless the wife had in the meantime 
been married to another man. 

The term ‘ legitimate 1 has a different significance in Jewish Law 
from that which it has in English Law. An illegitimate child, or 
mam%er, is one that has been bom of any marriage prohibited by 
the Bible (see Lev. xviii.). A child born extra-maritally is not a 
mamzer, and does not legally suffer the disqualifications appertain¬ 
ing to illegitimacy. If, during her husband’s absence, a wife mis¬ 
conducted herself with another man, but returned to live with her 
husband, the offspring is legitimate. Also the child of a betrothed 
woman is legitimate if her affianced husband does not subsequently 
deny paternity. The principal disqualification of a mamzer is 
that such a child may not marry into the community. 

The question of child welfare may be divided into two sections:— 

(a) Ante-Natal. Contraception, except in cases of extreme youth 
{supra), or illness of the woman, or in the case of nursing mothers, 
is forbidden. Injury to an expectant mother leading to abortion 
is a punishable offence (Exod. xxi. 22). Induction of abortion is, 
according to Josephus, akin to murder, although according to the 
Talmud this is an offence punishable by fine only, as the unborn 
child is not considered a separate being, but only a part of its 
mother. A pregnant woman must be protected from anything 
which may possibly bring on abortion, e.g. fright, bad news, fatigue, 
indigestible food, strong purgatives, etc. The state of the pregnant 
woman in law may be summed up as follows : (1) Religious Law. 
The longings of a pregnant woman for food must be satisfied even 
if the dietary laws have to be broken, or even on such an exceedingly 
strict fast as the Day of Atonement. (2) Civil Law. In order to 
make sure of the paternity of a child, no widow may remarry within 
three months of her husband’s death unless her condition with 
regard to a possible pregnancy has been previously ascertained by 
a physician. (3) Criminal Law. The protection afforded an 
expectant mother against assault has been mentioned. If a preg¬ 
nant woman is sentenced to death, her execution is not to be post¬ 
poned until after the birth of the child, since the foetus, being part 
of herself, must share her fate. 
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(b) Post-Natal. Infanticide is, of course, a capital offence, 
except in the case of a premature infant under 30 days old (i.e. 
before one can be sure of its viability), when the case is classified 
with abortion. The Bible and the Talmud are full of statements 
regarding the hygiene of early infancy and childhood. Into these 
it is impossible to enter here. The interested reader will find 
them given in detail in the author’s The Jewish Child, its History, 
Folklore, Biology, and Sociology, London, 1917. 

Primogeniture confers on a son the right of a double portion of 
inheritance. A first-born son is holy to God, and must be redeemed 
by the father (Lev. xviii. 15 and 16). The ceremony of redemp¬ 
tion (pidyon haben) is kept up even at the present day. A posthum¬ 
ous first-born son has no right of primogeniture, so that if twin 
sons are bom after the father’s death the estate is equally divided 
between them. In all Jewish communities there exist communal 
funds which are used for the relief of necessitous children, and for 
giving dowries to necessitous brides. In cases of necessity, guardians 
may be appointed for a child by the Rabbinical authorities, but on 
arriving at the age of 13 years a ward has the right to be released 
from such guardianship. The father is responsible for the physical, 
intellectual, religious, and moral education of his sons, and must 
teach them a handicraft as well as the art of swimming. The edu¬ 
cation of girls, according to ancient Rabbis, is to be domestic rather 
than intellectual. The Mosaic Law regards a boy up to the age 
of 13 years as not being responsible for any offence committed by 
him, but from that age ( Bar-Mitzvah ) he, rather than his father, 
becomes liable. The father then pronounces a special benediction 
in the synagogue for being relieved of his responsibility. 


II.—Roman Catholic Canon Law 

By The Rfv. John V. Simcox, D.C.L. 

St. Edmund's College, IVare, England. 

T HE basis of Roman Catholic legislation about marriage is the 
truth, defined by the Council of Trent, that marriage, when 
it takes place validly between two baptized people, is always a sacra¬ 
ment. If the contracting parties are baptized the marriage contract 
and the sacrament are identical, so that if there is no sacra¬ 
ment there is no marriage. It is on this ground that the Church 
bases her claim to lay down marriage legislation for all baptized 
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persons. On the same ground, she denies the right of the State 
to deal in its legislation with the essence of Christian marriage. As 
marriage is in its essence a sacrament when entered into by bap¬ 
tized Christians, it is subject to the jurisdiction of the Church alone, 
and lies outside the province of the State. On the other hand, the 
Church in her legislation is not concerned with the marriages of 
non-baptized persons. Such marriages are not sacramental, and 
therefore do not come under the jurisdiction of the Church. The 
essence of the marriage contract consists in the free consent of 
the parties. If the consent of either party is gained by force or 
by grave fear the marriage is invalid. The consent is invalid if 
either party is ignorant of the true nature of marriage, or if there 
is substantial error on the part of one party as to the identity of 
the other. Consent, however, is not sufficient by itself for valid 
marriage. It must be given according to a certain form, i*. it 
must be given in the presence of the bishop or the parish priest 
of the contracting parties, or in the presence of a priest delegated 
by either, together with two other witnesses. This form of con¬ 
sent, however, is only binding on baptized Catholics, and does not 
apply to baptized non-Catholics. The Church also lays down 
certain impediments to marriage. Certain of these impediments 
are called ‘ diriment,’ because they invalidate the marriage altogether 
unless a dispensation is obtained. Others are called ‘ impedient 
impediments,’ because they merely make marriage unlawful without 
invalidating it altogether. The diriment impediments are : (1) 
Lack of age. Boys under 16 and girls under 14 may not marry 
validly ; (2) Impotence ; (3) Previous marriage. A person who 
is already married and has consummated the marriage cannot enter 
into a new marriage till the first has been dissolved by death ; (4) 
Disparity of cult. Baptized Catholics may not validly marry un¬ 
baptized persons without a special dispensation; (5) Holy Orders. 
Catholic priests, deacons, and sub-deacons cannot contract a valid 
marriage. Professed religious in solemn vows are under the same 
disability; (6) Rape. A man may not validly marry a woman 
whom he has abducted against her will, with a view to forcing 
marriage on her, so long as she remains in his power ; (7) Crime. 
A man may not validly marry a woman with whom he has previously 
committed adultery with which was associated a promise of 
marriage nor may he validly marry a woman if he contrived with 
her the murder of her previous husband; (8) Marriage is also 
invalid within certain degrees of relationship. It is always invalid 

T 
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m the direct line. It is also invalid in the collateral line—to the 
third degree if the relationship is one of consanguinity, to the 
second degree if the relationship is one of affinity; (9) Public 
honesty. If a man has been living in public concubinage with a 
woman he may not validly marry her relatives in the direct line to 
the second degree; (10) Spiritual relationship. A person may 
not marry the sponsor at his or her baptism, nor the person by whom 
he or she was baptized. Most of these diriment impediments 
may be dispensed from. But, if not dispensed from, they invalidate 
marriage. The impediments which make marriage unlawful, but 
which do not invalidate it, are as follows: (1) Simple vows of 
chastity; (2) Adoption. In those places where the civil law 
makes it unlawful to marry an adopted child, the marriage is 
also unlawful according to Canon Law ; (3) Mixed religion. It is 
unlawful for a Catholic to marry a baptized non-Catholic without a 
special dispensation. Catholics are also warned not to marry those 
who have publicly abjured the Catholic faith, though they have not 
joined some other sect. All these impedient impediments may be 
dispensed from, but, until they are dispensed, they make marriage 
unlawful. The principal properties of marriage, according to Canon 
Law.are Unity and Indissolubility. Aman may not have more than 
one wife at once, nor a woman more than one husband. Moreover, 
once they are married, the union between husband and wife cannot 
be dissolved except by death. Hence the Catholic Church does not 
allow divorce. It considers that divorce is forbidden by Divine 
positive law laid down by Jesus Christ. The Church has no 
power to dispense from this law, and hence, under no circumstances 
can she allow divorce. On the other hand, ecclesiastical courts 
are often called upon to examine the circumstances of particular 
marriages, and after such examination decide in some cases that a 
marriage has been null and void from the beginning on account of 
some defect, such as lack of proper consent. But in such cases the 
marriage is not dissolved. It is simply declared never to have been 
a valid marriage. Again, if a marriage has been contracted validly, 
but has not been consummated, the Pope may dissolve the bond. 
There is one only irrefragable rule. If a marriage has been validly 
contracted between baptized Christians and has also been consum¬ 
mated, it cannot be dissolved by any human authority. Divorce in 
such cases is impossible. The Church does, however, allow judicial 
separation on grounds of adultery and cruelty. In such cases the 
injured party is dispensed from his or her obligation of living 
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with the other party, but is not free to contract a new marriage. 
Normally, in cases of separation, the children are given to the 
innocent party, unless the bishop of the diocese decides otherwise 
in a particular case. 

Even before they are born, children in the womb of the mother 
have certain rights. They have the right to life. The Church 
imposes the censure of excommunication on all those who contrive 
and co-operate in the crime of abortion even for the sake of saving 
the life of the mother. Secondly, children in the womb of the 
mother have the right to baptism. If there is little probability 
of the foetus being born alive it ought to be baptized, if possible, 
before birth. Children under the age of 7 are presumed by the 
Canon Law to be without the use of reason, and are, on that account, 
not bound by obligations imposed by ecclesiastical law, nor are they 
ever subjected to ecclesiastical penalties—such as excommunication. 

All minors (persons under 21) are subject to the control of their 
parents in the exercise of their rights, except in such cases as the 
Canon Law excepts them from this control. For instance, boys 
over 16 and girls over 14 may validly marry without their parents’ 
consent. Similarly the Canon Law allows children over 15 to 
enter religion without their parents’ consent. All minors under 
14 are excused from ecclesiastical penalties that are incurred ipso 
facto by the violation of ecclesiastical law. Ecclesiastical penalties 
can only be imposed on children under 14 by the sentence of an 
ecclesiastical judge. Children are legitimate according to Canon 
Law if they are born or conceived in valid marriage, and also if 
they are born or conceived in what is technically known as putative 
marriage. A putative marriage is an invalid marriage which at 
least one of the spouses thinks to be valid. If children are born 
out of wedlock they are legitimised, according to Canon Law, by 
the subsequent marriage of their parents. Illegitimacy is an impedi¬ 
ment to the acquisition of many ecclesiastical offices, but it is nearly 
always possible to obtain a dispensation. Illegitimate children 
belong to the family of the mother, whose name they receive ; but 
both parents are equally under the obligation of giving such chil¬ 
dren a suitable education and upbringing. 

Both parents are bound to see to the corporal and spiritual edu¬ 
cation of their children. Corporal education may be considered 
under three headings: Life, nourishment, and state of life. From 
the moment of conception, the parents are bound to furnish their 
children with all that is necessary for life and health. Thus, a 
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mother, during her pregnancy, is morally bound to abstain from all 
unnecessary excitement, whether moral or physical, that would 
prove harmful to her offspring. Catholic moral theologians also 
hold that the mother ought normally to breast-feed her children, 
but this obligation is not a grave one. Practically any kind of 
reason will free the mother from it. The parents are bound to 
furnish their children with necessary food, clothing, housing, and 
education, until such time as the children are able to provide for 
themselves. Hence, parents sin gravely who, without a just 
cause, expose their children in order that they may be taken into 
some foundling hospital. Parents are bound to give their children 
an education suitable to their state of life, and also are bound to 
use ordinary care to leave their children a patrimony in proportion 
to their social position. As regards spiritual education, parents 
are bound to instruct their children in the necessary truths of reli¬ 
gion, and in the exercise of the common Christian virtues. They 
must give their children a worthy example, and are bound to mete 
out due correction to their children when necessary. Catholic 
parents may not send their children to non-Catholic schools, except 
there is real necessity and no proximate danger of the perversion 
of the children. The bishop of the diocese is the judge as to whether 
this necessity exists, and also as to whether there is any real danger 
of the perversion of the children. 


III.—Mohammedan Law 

By Imam Abdul Majid, of the Mosque, Woking, England. 

M ARRIAGE is a transaction based on consent between a man 
and a woman, or between persons entitled to represent them, 
and the only necessary conditions, in the case of persons of full age 
{i.e. 15 years in males and 14 in females 1 ), are their consent, and the 
mohar (dower) to be paid by the bridegroom to the bride, according 
to mutual agreement. The marriage is a civil contract in the 
strict sense of the word, and any conditions can be dictated by 
either party, e.g. a wife can demand that her husband shall not 
marry a second time in her lifetime (if he does, the second marriage 
is null and void—the first wife having a right of divorce), or that 
the husband cedes all rights of divorce except through arbitration. 

1 According to the Hanafi school, the ages are 18 and 17 years respectively. 
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Minors of either sex, if given in marriage by their guardian, may 
repudiate the marriage on arriving at puberty, unless the guardian be 
the father or any male ascendant, in which case the marriage is irre¬ 
vocable. A woman may have only one husband, but (under certain 
stringent conditions) a man may have four wives, and there are 
various degrees of relationship within which marriage is prohibited. 
A widow, or a divorced woman, is not allowed to re-marry during 
her iddet, a period of four months and ten days of enforced chastity 
imposed to prevent confusion of issue. 

As Islam regards marriage as a purely civil contract, it confers 
on both the parties to the contract the power of dissolving the tie 
or relationship under certain specified circumstances. The law 
gives to the man primarily the faculty of dissolving the marriage 
if the wife by her indocility or her bad character renders the 
married life unhappy; but in the absence of serious reasons, no 
Mohammedan can justify a divorce either in the eyes of religion 
or the law. If he abandons his wife or puts her away from simple 
caprice, he draws upon himself the divine anger; for ‘ the curse 
of God,’ said the Prophet Mohammed, * rests on him who repudi¬ 
ates his wife capriciously.’ 

The pre-Islamic institution of divorce required no formula to 
make its action valid, and as there was no check on the irresponsible 
power of the husband, a simple intimation from him to the effect 
that the tie was dissolved was considered sufficient. The Prophet 
Mohammed, in regulating the law of divorce, imposed several 
conditions on the exercise of the faculty possessed by husbands, 
with the object of protecting women as much as possible from 
being thrown on the world at the mere caprice of the man. He 
also gave to the woman the right of dissolving the marriage contract 
under certain circumstances. 

When the dissolution of the marriage tie proceeds from the 
husband, it is called Taldq ; when it takes place at the instance of 
the wife, it is called Kkuld ; when it is by mutual consent, it is 
called Mubdrdt. In all these cases, no decree of the judge is 
necessary to dissolve the union. The mere act of the parties is 
sufficient in law, provided all the conditions required for effecting 
a valid divorce are complied with. 

The intentional causing of abortion is a penal offence, but the 
punishment is left to the discretion of the court. If an abortion 
is caused by blows or wounds, in addition to paying the penalty 
imposed by law the culprit must give a slave, or the equivalent 
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value in money, to the woman or her representatives. If the 
abortion is brought about by the effects of beating, the indemnity 
is fixed at one-tenth of the blood price, whether the conception be 
legitimate or not; and, if the mother succumbs, the full blood price 
is demanded. Legitimation does not exist in Mohammedan law. 

According to the Koran, the mother is responsible for the care, 
the health, the upbringing, the feeding, and the instruction in the 
first principles of religion, of the child. The desertion and ex¬ 
posure of children is a penal offence, the punishment being left to 
the discretion of the court. Infanticide is punishable as homicide, 
which, in addition to the common law penalty, carries that of retalia¬ 
tion, which however, may be commuted for a money payment. 
The Koran lays down no rules for the registration of births, but 
the father must give his son a suitable name. The mother should 
breast-feed her children, but women who are physically unfit 
are exempt from this obligation. A repudiated wife may demand 
remuneration from the father for nursing her own child, even if 
he finds another woman who will do it gratuitously. If, however, 
the mother is suffering from a transmissible disease, the obligation 
and right of breast-feeding are withdrawn, and the father or guar¬ 
dian must provide a healthy wet-nurse. At the age of 13, a 
child must be provided with a separate bed. A destitute child 
must be taken care of, either by the community or by some charit¬ 
able person, and the benefactor must provide for his needs until he 
attains his majority and becomes capable of maintaining himself. 
If the child is acknowledged by his father, and the latter is solvent, 
the community or the individual benefactor may claim a refund 
of the expenses incurred. To prevent adoption (which is not 
recognised by Mohammedan law) and slavery, all persons who 
have taken a child in are required to declare the fact in an authentic 
document. 

The Mohammedan father is responsible for the physical and 
intellectual development of his sons, must teach them swimming 
and shooting, incite them to be courageous, and see that they fulfil 
their religious duties. In the madresek attached to the mosque, 
children are taught the Koran, and the rudiments of reading, 
catechism, prayer, writing, and arithmetic. The Mohammedan 
law obliges the father to chastise his sons when necessary, but no 
child is legally indictable before a court. Emancipation from 
paternal authority is attained at the age of 18. 
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International Organisations 

* # * The arrangement is strictly alphabetical, according to the 
English titles of the organisations, irrespective of seniority, 
status, or function. 

BOY SCOUTS 

(Les Iiclaireurs —Los Exploradores) 

International Bureau —25 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1, 
London, England 

The Boy Scout movement, founded by Lieut.-General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell in 1908, extends to almost every civilised country of 
the world. It exists to develop good citizenship among boys by 
training them in habits of observation, obedience, and self-reliance, 
inculcating loyalty and thoughtfulness for others, teaching them 
services useful to the public and handicrafts useful to themselves, 
and by promoting their physical development and hygiene. Its 
three branches—Wolf Cubs, Boy Scouts, and Rover Scouts— 
provide for boys from the age of eight upwards, and the world 
membership totals approximately 2,000,000. 

The League of Nations has recognised the value of the move¬ 
ment by passing a resolution recommending that Scouts travelling 
in contracting countries should be granted special facilities. The 
movement has encouraged many thousands of : ts members to 
exchange visits with those of countries other than their own, 
thus encouraging a broad outlook on the part of the boys of the 
world. 


GIRL GUIDES 

International Headquarters —25 Buckingham Palace Road , 

S. IV. 1, London, England 

The Girl Guide movement, founded in the year 1910, has 
progressed on parallel lines to the Boy Scout movement, q.z>., until 
in 1927 it recorded a world membership of over 672,000. 
Training is conducted on four main principles: (1) Character and 
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Intelligence; (2) Skill and Technical Knowledge; (3) Health and 
Development; and (4) Service for Others. The movement, which 
is non-class, non-political, and inter-denominational, has taken strong 
hold in nearly fifty countries and states in the British Common¬ 
wealth and in more than 30 other countries. During 1924 an 
Auxiliary Branch of the Girl Guides has been formed to deal with 
girls in penitentiaries, rescue homes, and such institutions, where 
often 1 Guiding ’ is their only link with the outside world during 
the two years’ training. The Post Guide Branch, another new 
development, has been devised to enable children who are blind, 
crippled, or handicapped by other physical infirmities to take their 
part in the world as Guides. The training is carried on by post, 
and'the Post Guides correspond and work and pass their simplified 
tests in their own homes, visited from time to time by their Captain 
or by other Guides. 


INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 

(Instituto Internacional Americano de la Proteccion 
a la Infancia) 

Headquarters — Montevideo, Uruguay 

This Institute, which is intended to serve as a centre of informa¬ 
tion concerning child welfare work throughout the American 
continent, was opened in June 1927, and by the end of the year 
the following countries were in membership—Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
The United States is represented on the Governing Council, but 
cannot become a member until Congress has passed an enabling law. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 

(Association Internationale de la Protection de 
l’Enfance) 

Headquarters—-67 Avenue de la Toison d’Or, Brussels, Belgium 

The International Association for the Protection of Childhood 
is a voluntary organisation, founded in 1921, its membership 
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comprising representatives of the Belgian, French, Italian, Luxem- 
burgoise, and Swiss Governments, and a number of private 
individuals. The Association publishes the Bulletin International 
de la Protection de I’Enfance. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE SUPPRESSION 
OF TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Headquarters —76 Victoria Street, S.W. I, London, England 

The International Bureau for the Suppression of Traffic in 
Women and Children is a voluntary organisation comprising 
representatives of 14 different countries. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
RED CROSS 

(Comite International de la Croix-Rouce) 
Headquarters —1 Promenade du Pin, Geneva, Switzerland 

The International Committee of the Red Cross, founded on 
7th February 1863, and the promoter of the Convention of Geneva, 
is composed entirely of Swiss citizens, and has been remarkable for 
the complete supra-national neutrality which it has always main¬ 
tained both in war and in peace. The Committee is a founder- 
member of the Save the Children International Union, q.v., and 
its delegates have administered relief for children, on behalf of the 
Union, in many of the distressed areas of Europe and elsewhere. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF VOLUNTARY 
ORGANISATIONS FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
MIGRANTS 

(CoNf£rENCE INTERNATIONALE DES ORGANISATIONS PrIvIeS 
pour la Protection des Migrants) 

Headquarters —10 Rue de la Bourse, Geneva, Switzerland 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 

(Consul International des Femmes—Internationaler 
Frauenbund) 

Headquarters —117 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, London, England 

The International Council of Women, founded in 1888, is a 
world federation of women’s organisations united in the common 
object of promoting the Golden Rule (‘ Do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you *) in all relations of life. The 
International Council is composed (1928) of 41 different National 
Councils representing, through their affiliated societies, some 
3 5,000,000 women. Many of the affiliated societies are concerned 
specially in the welfare of children, and at the quinquennial meeting 
of the International Council in 1909 a resolution was passed 
inviting the National Councils to study specially all questions 
relating to children, since when such questions have taken a pro¬ 
minent place in the programme of both the National Councils and 
the International Council. 

The quinquennial meeting of the Council, held in Washington 
in May 1925, formally endorsed the Declaration of Geneva, 
q.v., and recommended the National Councils to collaborate 
with national committees of the Save the Children International 
Union in their respective countries in preparing ‘ Children’s 
Charters ’ suitable to the needs and conditions of the several 
countries. It may be noted that the National Council of Women 
of Great Britain and Ireland has already collaborated with the 
English Save the Children Fund in drafting such a ‘ Charter ’ for 
Great Britain, which was published by both organisations in 1924. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
(Bureau International du Travail) 

Seat of the Secretariat — Geneva, Switzerland 

As to the authority and constitution of the International Labour 
Office, and the details of the conventions of Washington (1919), 
Genoa (1920), and Geneva (1921), relating to the employment of 
women, young persons, and children, and ratifications, etc., thereof 
by States, see The International Year Book of Child Care and 
Protection, 1924, pages 394 sqj. Reference to membership of 
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the International Labour Office and ratification, etc., of the con¬ 
ventions will also be found in the present volume under the several 
states concerned, vide Index. 

INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION SERVICE 
Headquarters —10 Rue de la Bourse, Geneva, Switzerland 

The International Migration Service is a philanthropic organisa¬ 
tion which has its headquarters in Geneva, branches in Canada, 
France, Greece, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, and correspondents 
throughout the world. As defined by the Constitution adopted 
in 1925, the aim of the Service is (1) to render service through 
co-operative effort to individuals whose problems have arisen 
as a consequence of migration and the solution of which involves 
action in more than one country, and (2) to study from an inter¬ 
national standpoint the conditions and consequences of migration 
in their effect on individual, family, and social life. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 
Headquarters —2 Eaton Gate, S.W. I, London, England 

The International Missionary Council is a voluntary body for 
the furtherance of co-operation in missionary work, composed of 
representative societies and conferences of societies in 17 different 
countries. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 
(Croix-Rouge de la Jeunesse) 

International Headquarters —2 Avenue Vilasquez., 

Baris, viii'”“, France 

See ‘ League of Red Cross Societies,’ page 589. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
(Societe des Nations) 

Seat of the Secretariat—Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland 

For reference to the Article of the Treaty of Versailles giving 
the League cognisance in the matter of child care, see The Inter¬ 
national Year Book of Child Care and Protection, 1924, pages 401 
and 402. 
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The following states are (February 192 8) members of the League 
of Nations:— 


Abyssinia. 

France. 

Panama. 

Albania. 

Germany. 

Paraguay. 

Argentine Republic. 

Greece. 

Persia. 

Australia. 

Guatemala. 

Peru. 

Austria. 

Haiti. 

Poland. 

Belgium. 

Honduras. 

Portugal. 

Bolivia. 

Hungary. 

Rumania. 

Brazil. 

India. 

San Salvador. 

British Empire. 

Irish Free State. 

Santo Domingo. 

Bulgaria. 

Italy. 

Serb, Croat, and 

Canada. 

Japan. 

Slovene State. 

China. 

Latvia. 

Siam. 

Chile. 

Liberia. 

South Africa. 

Colombia. 

Lithuania. 

Spain. 

Cuba. 

Luxemburg. 

Sweden. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Netherlands. 

Switzerland. 

Denmark. 

New Zealand. 

Uruguay. 

Estonia. 

Nicaragua. 

Venezuela. 

Finland. 

Norway. 



At the Fifth Assembly of the League, on 26th September 1924, 
on the motion of the Chilean delegate, Signor Jorge Vald&s- 
Mendeville, the following resolution was adopted with regard to 
the Declaration of Geneva, q.v .:— 

‘ The Assembly approves the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, known 
as the Declaration of Geneva, and invites the States members of the 
League of Nations to apply its principles in the work of the protection 
of childhood.’ 

M. Giuseppe Motta, the Swiss delegate, Chairman of the Assembly, 
said that, in endorsing the Declaration of Geneva, the Assembly 
had consecrated it the world charter of the protection of childhood. 

At the thirty-second session of the Council of the League, on 
10th December 1924, the Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, M.P., 
representing Great Britain, moved that the Advisory Committee 
on the Traffic in Women and Children be reconstituted under the 
title of ‘ Advisory Committee on Traffic in Women and Protection 
of Children.’ As a consequence, the Committee was reconstituted, 
and the membership is now (February 1928) as follows :— 

Delegates nominated by Governments. Count Carton de Wiart 
Mr s w. Harris (British Empire), Dr. Estrid Hein 
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(Denmark), M. Regnault (France), the Marquess Paulucci de 
Calboli (Italy), Naotake Sato (Japan), M. Stanislas Posner 
(Poland), M. N. P. Comnene (Rumania), Don Pedro Sangro y 
Ros de Olano (Spain), Miss Grace Abbott (U.S.A.), Dr. Paulina 
Luisi (Uruguay), Frau Dr. G. Baumer, Frau Dr. Matz (Germany). 

Assessors nominated by Charitable Associations. Miss Baker 
(International Bureau for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women 
and Children), Mme. Avril de Sainte-Croix (International 
Women’s Organisations), Mme. de Montenach (Association 
catholique internationale des ceuvres de protection de la Jeune 
Fille), Mme. Curchod-Secretan (Federation des Union nationales 
des Amies de la Jeune Fille), Mr. S. Cohen (Jewish Association for 
the Protection of Girls and Women). 

Assessors specially concerned in the Protection of Childhood. 
M. Henri Rollet (Association Internationale pour la Protection de 
l’Enfance), Dr. Humbert (League of Red Cross Societies), Dame 
Katherine Furse (Boy Scouts and Girl Guides international 
organisations). Miss Eglantyne Jebb (Save the Children Inter¬ 
national Union), Miss Eleanor Rathbone (Women’s international 
organisations), Mr. Johnstone (International Labour Office), Dr. 
L&m Bernard (Health organisation of the League of Nations), 
Mr. Bascom Johnson, Miss Julia Lathrop (American National 
Conference of Social Work), Mile. Burniaux (Fdddration inter¬ 
nationale des Syndicats ouvriers), and Miss Charlotte Whitton 
(Canadian Council on Child Welfare). 

LEAGUE OF RED CROSS SOCIETIES 

(LlGUE DES Socif-TES DE LA CrOIX-RoUGe) 
Headquarters —2 Avenue Vdlasquex, Paris, viii‘ me , France 

The League of Red Cross Societies, founded in 1919, is an 
international federation of national Red Cross societies, having as 
its purpose the development of the Red Cross movement as an asset 
to humanity in time of peace. Membership in the League is open 
to all duly recognised Red Cross societies. It now comprises fifty 
members. The League observes the fundamental Red Cross 
principle of neutrality in relation to political, racial, and religious 
controversy. 

The programme of the League is determined by the member 
societies through their representatives on the Board of Governors. 
The secretariat includes a Health Division, which is responsible for 
collecting and disseminating information in regard to the activities 
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of Red Cross societies in the health field, including child welfare. 
Almost all the national societies federated in the League are active 
in the child welfare field. Several of them maintain maternity 
hospitals, pre-natal consultation clinics, day nurseries, etc. The 
Junior Red Cross also aims, as one of its chief purposes, at the im¬ 
provement of the health of its child members. 

The Junior Red Cross originated in Canada in 19x4, and now 
forms part of the national Red Cross organisation in forty different 
countries. The purpose of the movement was defined as follows 
by the General Council of the League of Red Cross Societies, in 
March 1922 : 

* Inculcating in . . . children . . . the ideal of peace and the practice of 
service, especially in relation to the care of their own health and that 
of others, the understanding and acceptance of civic and human 
responsibility, and the cultivation and maintenance of a spirit of 
friendly helpfulness towards other children in all countries.’ 

The Junior Red Cross differs from other children’s movements 
in its intimate connection with the school system. Junior Red 
Cross groups, while organised under the aegis of national Red 
Cross societies, are largely autonomous as regards their choice of 
activities, the system of organisation adopted involving, however, 
close collaboration between teachers and pupils in all cases. 

Reports of junior membership received by the League from 
34 national societies show a total of over 10,000,000 Junior Red 
Cross members in the world. Junior membership exists in 40 
different societies in all, and 27 of these publish 3 r Junior Red Cross 
magazines in 20 different languages. School classes in 51 different 
countries correspond with each other through the agency of the 
Junior Red Cross. 


SALVATION ARMY 

(Armee du Salut—Die Heilsarmee—El Ej£rcito 
de Salvacion) 

International Headquarters—Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, 
London, England 

Founded in 1865, in England, the Salvation Army is now at 
work in 80 countries, proclaiming its message in 53 languages. 
Its object is ‘ to spread the religion of Jesus Christ.’ Side by side 
with its evangelical work it conducts many social activities, among 
which the following, concerned specially with the care and pro¬ 
tection of children, may be quoted as typical: homes for mothers 
and infants and for children throughout the United Kingdom and 
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in many countries of Europe, South America, and elsewhere; a 
maternity hospital in Winnipeg; boys’ clubs in the United States; 
schools in Newfoundland and in India; and a child welfare clinic 
(opened 1924) at Soerabaja in the Dutch East Indies; while at 
Winnipeg a children’s court is regularly held at the Army head¬ 
quarters, the local officer and his wife acting as assistants to the 
judge. 

SAVE THE CHILDREN INTERNATIONAL UNION 

^Union Internationale be Secours aux Enfants—Inter¬ 
nationale Vereinigung fur Kinderhilfe—Unione Inter- 
nazionale per la Salvezza dei Bambini—Uni6n Inter- 

NAC10NAL DE SOCORRO A LOS NlNOs) 

Headquarten —31 Quai du Mont-Blanc, Geneva, Switzerland 

The Save the Children International Union was founded on 
6th January 1920 by the Save the Children Fund, of London, 
and the Swiss Committee for Child Relief, of Berne, under the 
patronage of the International Committee of the Red Cross, q.v. 
Its aim is to put into practice, throughout the world, the principles 
of the Declaration of Geneva, q.v., and to centralise funds intended 
for child relief. National member committees of the Union 
exist (February 1928) in the following countries: Argentine Re¬ 
public, Austria, Azerbaijan, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Dutch East Indies, 
Ecuador, Finland, France, Georgia, Germany, Great Britain 
(with subsidiary committees throughout the British Dominions and 
Colonies), Greece, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, 
Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Serbia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Ukraine, Uruguay, Uzbekistan, Venezuela, 
and White Russia. The Universal Jewish Conference is also 
affiliated to the Union, and, without being affiliated, the following 
organisations also collaborate in its work : the Red Cross Societies 
of Brazil, Costa Rica, Denmark, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Poland, Serbia, Spain; national committees in Burma, Egypt, 
France, India, and the United States; the Protestant Churches 
of France and Norway, the International Secretariat of Youth 
Movements for Child Relief, and various Jewish organisations. 

Up to the end of 1927, the Union and its affiliated and associated 
committees had distributed relief aggregating over £4,000,000 
on behalf of suffering children in Europe and other parts 
of the world. 
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Aaugau Canton, 399, 406. 

Abnormal Children : 

Care of and schools for— 
(Australia), 60 seqq. 

(Belgium), 18. 

(Brazil), 26. 

(Bulgaria), 215. 

(Canada), 90 seqq. 
(Czechoslovakia), 233. 
(Danzig), 237, 238. 
(Denmark), 239. 

(Estonia), 247. 

(Finland), 251. 

(France and Colonics), 256 
seqq. 

(Germany), 292. 

(Greece), 296. 

(India), 53. 

(Japan), 318. 

(Luxemburg), 334. 

(' Massachusetts ’ plan), 438. 
(Mauritius), 186. 

(New Zealand), 117, 118. 
(Norway), 352. 

(* Ohio ’ plan), 438. 

(Russia), 376. 

(Seychelles), 198, 

(South Africa), 127 seqq. 
(Switzerland), 403 seqq. 
(Trinidad), 209, 
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(United States and Terri¬ 
tories), 438 seqq. 
Destruction of — 

(Bechnanaland), (37. 

(Liberia), 328. 

Abyssinia, 1. 


Aden, 52, 141. 

Adoption an impediment to Marriage— 
(Canon Law), 577. 

(France), 2J4. 

(Germany), 287. 

(Guam), 543. 

(Guatemala), 299. 

(Kelantan), 181. 

(Peru), 360. 

(Porto Rico), 550. 

(Portugal), 365. 

Adoption Law— 

(England and Wales), 35. 
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(New South Wales), 59. 
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Adultery a ground for Divorce. See 
' Marriage, Divorce, etc.,’ under 
the several States, etc. 
if in marital home (Luxemburg), 333. 
if ‘ scandalous ’ (Guam), 344; 

(Guatemala), 299. 
if with a married woman (Japan), 
3 ' 6 - 

Adultery an impediment to Mar¬ 
riage— 

(Danzig), 236. 

(France), 253. 

(Guam), 543. 

(Hebrew Law), 574. 
(Hungary), 304. 

(Netherlands), 341, 

(Peru), 360. 

(Porto Rico), 550. 

(Scotland), 31. 

(Vermoot), 330. 
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Adultery punishable by death (Algeria), 
260. 

by fine (Cameroon), 263. 

by fine and imprisonment 
(Nepal), 340. 

Adultery: Roman Catholic Canon 
Law, 577- 

Adventists (United States), 433 
teqq. 

Advisory Committees on and Bureaus 
for Juvenile Employment— 

(Czechoslovakia), 234. 

(Danzig), 238. 

(England), 41. 

(Germany), 292. 

(Hungary), 307. 

(Irish Free State), 112. 

Advisory Committee on the Traffic in 
Women and the Protection of 
Children (League of Nations), 388. 

’ Affiliated ’ Illegitimates. See ‘ Ille¬ 
gitimate Children, Recognition 
of.’ 

Afghanistan, 3. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zionist 
Mission (Gold Coast), 165. 

Age (Marked difference in) an impedi¬ 
ment to Marriage (Hebrew Law), 
574 - 

Age of a Child (China), 222. 

Agra and Oudh, 48. 

Ajmer-Merwara, 47, 52. 

Atabama, 431, 445. 

Alaska, 540. 

Albania, 4. 

Alberta, 83. 

Alcoholic Indulgence, Evils of 
(Lucerne), 417. 

Alderney, 29 

Algeria, 260. 

American Board of Missions (Pacific 
Islands), 325. 

American Samoa, 542. 

Andamans and Nicobars (India), 47. 

Andorra, 6. 

Anglican Church. Set ' Church of 
England.’ 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 141. 

Angola, 366. 

Annam, 271. 

Antigua, 175. 


Appenzell Cantona, 399, 406,407. 
Arabia, 6 . 

Argentine Republic, 8. 

Arizona, 431, 447. 

Arkansas, 431, 449. 

Armenia, 379. 

Armenian Church— 

(Armenia), 379. 

(Cyprus), 158. 
(Czechoslovakia), 232. 

(Persia), 358. 

(Poland), 362, 

Ascension Island, 195. 

Asir, 7. 

Assam, 48, 52. 

Atolovo, 217. 

Augsburg Protestants— 

(France), 253. 

(Hungary), 304. 

See also ‘ Protestant Church, 
French.’ 

Australia, Commonwealth of, 55. 
Austria, 11. 

Azerbaijan, 380. 

Azores (Part of Portugal, q.v.). 

Baby Comforters, illegal (France), 
255 - 

Bachelor of Nursing Degree (British 
Columbia), 86. 

Bachelors, tax on (Italy), 310. 

Baha’is, 192, 358. 

Baha'is and Child Marriage (Persia), 

358. 

Bahamas, 143. 

Bahrain Islands, 145. 

Balearic Isles (Part of Spain, q-v.). 
Baluchistan, 48, 52, 53. 

Bangalore, 52. 

Baptist Church and Missions— 
(Australia), 5 6. 

(Bahamas), J43. 

(Jamaica), 170. 

(Liberia), 328. 

(Nova Scotia), 94. 

(United Kingdom), 30. 
(United States and Territories) 
433 teqq. 

Barbados, 146. 

Barbuda and Redonda, 175. 

Baroda, 48, 53. 
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Basel Cantons, 399, 408, 409. 

Basel Mission (British North Borneo), 
IS*. 

Bashkir Republic, 373. 

Basutoland, 133. 

Bathing Parades (Tanganyika), 206. 
Bechuonaland, 137. 

Bedouin Education, 7. 

Belgian Congo, 21. 

Belgium, 15. 

Bengal, 48, 50, 51, 52. 

Berber Marriage (Algeria), 260. 
Berbice (British Guiana), 148. 
Bermudas, 147. 

Bern Canton, 399, 410 
Bharatpur Social Reforms, 49. 

Bhutan, 22. 

Bibliography, 1925-27, 603. 

Bihar and Orissa, 48, 51, 52. 

Birth Control. See * Contraception.’ 
Birth Payment to Wife’s Family 
(South-West Africa), 139. 

Birth Rates. See Tables, pp. 592 
*£99., and also under the several 
States, etc. 

Birth Registration Area (United 
Sutes), 431. 

Births, Registration or Notification 
of— 

(Antigua), 175. 

(Australia), 57 seqq. 

(Austria), n. 

(Bahamas), 143. 

(Barbados), 146. 

(Basutoland), 136. 
(Bechuanaland), 137. 
(Belgium), 15. 

(Bolivia), 23, 

(Brasil), 25. 

(British Guiana), 148. 

(British Honduras), 151. 
(British North Borneo), 152. 
(Brunei), 153. 

(Bulgaria), 2 14. 

(Canada), 78 uqq. 

(Cape Verde Islsnds), 367. 
(Ceylon), 153. 

(Colombia), 226. 

(Costa Rica), 227. 

(Cyprus), 158. 
(Czechoslovakia), 232. 


(Danzig), 236. 

(Egypt), 245. 

(Estonia), 247. 

(Fiji), 160. 

(Finland), 249. 

(France and Colonies), 2S3 
" 99 - 

(Gambia), 161. 

(Germany), 287. 

(Gibraltar), 163. 

(Gold Coast), 164. 

(Greece), 295. 

(Grenada), 166. 

(Guatemala), 299. 

(Hungary), 303. 

(India), 48. 

(Irish Free State), 1 to. 
(Jamaica), 170. 

(Kenya), 173. 

(Latvia), 325. 

(Lithuania), 331. 

(Luxemburg), 333. 

(Malaya), 177 uqq. 
(Mauritius), 185. 

(Netherlands and Colonies), 
341 uqq. 

(Newfoundland), 113. 

(New Zealand), 11 j. 

(Nigeria), 188. 

(Norway), 3 Jo, 

(Nvasaland), 190. 

(Palestine), 793. 

(Peru), 360. 

(Poland), 362. 

(St. Lucia), 19$. 

(Salvador), 384. 

(Seychelles), 197. 

(Sierra Leone), 199. 

(South Africa), 1I2 Uqq. 
(Southrm Rhodesia), 202. 
(South-West Africa), 139. 
(Swaziland), 140. 

(Sweden), 395. 

(Switeerland), 400 uqq. 
(Tanganvika), 205. 

(Tasmania), 67. 

(Tonga), 107. 

(T rinidad), 208. 

(United Kingdom), 32. 

(United Sutes tnd Territories), 
431 uqq. 
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Births, Registration or Notification 
of— [continued )— 

(Western Samoa), 120. 
(Zanzibar), 212. 

Bokhara, 382. 

Bolivia, 23. 

Bombay, 48, 50, 51, 52. 

Bonus for Childbirth (France and 
Colonies), 254 seqq. 

(Papua), 77. 

Borneo, British North, 152. 

Bounty, Mutineers of the— 

(Norfolk Island), 76. 

(Pitcairn Island), 192. 

Boy Scouts, 583 and in lists of 
Societies, etc. 

Brahminism (French India), 269. See 
also ‘ Hinduism.' 

Brazil, 24. 

Breast Feeding— 

(France), 254. 

(Guatemala), 300. 

(Liberia), 328. 

(Malta), 184. 

(Peru), 361. 

(South Africa—Bushmen),1 24, 
(Turkey), 429. 

Brechou. See ' Channel Islands.’ 
British Colombia, 85. 

British Commonwealth of Nations, 28. 
British Empire, 28. 

British Guiana, 148. 

British Honduras, 151. 

British North Borneo, 152. 

Brunei, 1 53. 

Buddhism— 

(Bhutan), 23. 

(Ceylon), 153. 

(China), 221 seqq. 

(India), 48. 

(Japan), 316 seqq. 

(Siam), 389. 

(South Africa), J22. 

Bulgaria, 214. 

Burma, 48, 50, 51, 52. 

Buryat, 373. 

Bushman care of Children, 124. 
Bushmen (South Africa), 124. 

Bush Schools (Bechuanaland), 138. 
Buxton, The Rt. Hon. Noel, Article 
by, 569. 


Caicos Islands, 172. 

California, 431, 451. 

Calvinistic Methodist Churches 
(United Kingdom), 30. 

Cambodia, 272. 

Cameroon (British), 190. 

Cameroon (French), 262. 

Canada, 78. 

Canada, United Church of, too. 
Canadian Mission (Trinidad), 209. 
Canary Islands (Part of Spain, 
q.v.). 

Cape of Good Hope, 127. 

Cape Verde Islands, 367. 

Capital Punishment— 

(Abyssinia), 2. 

(Albania), 5. 

(Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 143. 
(Australia), 61 seqq. 

(Austria), 14. 

(Bahamas), 145. 

(Bahrain Islands), 146, 
(Barbados), 147. 

(Basutoland), 137. 

(Belgium), 19. 

(British Guiana), 150. 

(British Honduras), 152. 
(Bulgaria), 2/7. 

(Canada), 82 seqq. 

(Cape Verde Islands), 367. 
(Ceylon), 156. 

(Colombia), 227. 

(Costa Rica), 229. 

(Cyprus), 159. 
(Czechoslovakia), 235. 
(Danzig), 239. 

(Egypt), 246. 

(Estonia), 249. 

(Federated Malay States), 179. 
(Fiji), 161. 

(France and Colonies), 257 
seqq. 

(Gambia), 162. 

(Germany), 293. 

(Gold Coast), j66. 

(Greece), 298. 

(Grenada), 167. 

(Hebrew Law), 575. 

(Hong Kong), 169. 
(Hungary), 307. 

(Italy), 313. 
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Capital Punishment—( continued )— 
(Irish Free State), 11 a. 
(Jamaica), lyt. 

(Japan), 321. 

(Latvia), 327. 

(Lithuania), 332. 
(Luxemburg), 335. 
(Mauritius), 186. 
(Netherlands), 344. 

(Northern Rhodesia), 139. 
(Norway), 333. 

(Nyasaland), 191. 

(Palestine), 194. 

(Poland), 364. 

(Portugal), 366. 

(St. Lucia), 197. 

(Seychelles), 199. 

(Sierra Leone), 201. 
(Somaliland), 202. 

(South Africa), 126. 

(Southern Rhodesia), 204. 
(Swaziland), 141. 

(Sweden), 397. 

(Switzerland), 404 srjq. 
(Tanganyika), 207. 
(Tasmania), 68. 

(Trinidad), 210. 

(United Kingdom), 42. 
(United States and Tern tones), 
446 seqq. 

(Zanzibar), 21 3. 

Caroline Islands, 324. 

Cayman Islands, 172. 

Central India Agency, 48, 53. 

Central Provinces (India), 48, 51, 
52 . 

Ceylon, 153. 

Chandernagore, 268. 

Channel Islands, 29 leyy. 

Child Betrothal— 

(Cameroon), 263. 

(Kenya), 173. 

(Serbia), 387. 

Child Endowment— 

(New South Wales), 60. 

Child Labour— 

(China), 223. 

(Kenya), 174. 

(United States), 440. 

Childlessness— 

among the Eskimos, 108. 


among the Hawaiians, 546. 
proposed tax on (Italy), 310. 
viewed with disfavour (Basu- 
tos), 136. 

Child Marriage— 

(Abyssinia), 2. 

(Armenia), 379. 

(Hebrew Law), 573. 

(India), 49. 

(Kenya), 173. 

(Malaya), 176 seyy. 

(Nepal), 340. 

(Persia), 358. 

(Turkey), 429. 

Child Populations. See general matter 
in first paragraph under mam head- 
mgs. 

Child Welfare. See under the several 
States, etc. 

Child Widows, Re-marriage of (India), 

49 - 

Children, Refusal to rear— 

(Bohua), 23. 

Sale ol— 

(China), 223. 

(Kenya), 173. 

| Children’s Bureau— 

I (United States), 435- 

j Children’s Courts. See Tables, pp. 
j 518 ieyy., and also 1 Delinquency ' 
1 under the Several States, etc. 

1 ‘ Children’s Day ’— 

S (Brazil), 26. 

I (r.cuador), 244. 

(Salvador), 384. 

j Children's Police (Amsterdam), 344. 

I'Children's Year’ (United States), 
I 43 b- 
1 Chile, 218. 

Cbin*, 220. 

Chinese in Malaya, 176 iryy. 

Chinese Labouiers prohibited fro n 
j marrying Samoan Women (Western 
. Samoa), no. 
j Chosen, 312. 

i Christian Connection (United States), 
433 - 

Christian Scientists— 

(United States), 433 - 
Church Missionary Society— 
(Basutoland), 136. 
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Church Missionary Society — {con- 
tissued )— 

(Bechuanaland), 137. 

(Gold Coast), 165. 

(India), 48. 

(Kenya), 174. 

(Madagascar), 274. 

(North-West Territories, 
Canada), 107. 

(Persia), 358, 

(Sierra Leone), 200. 

(Swaziland), 140. 

(Uganda), 2II. 

Church of England— 

(Australia), 56 seqq. 

(Bahamas), 143. 

(Barbados), 146. 

(Bermudas), 147. 

(British Guiana), 149. 

(Canada), 78 seqq. 

(Jamaica), 170. 

(Leeward Islands), 175. 
(Liberia), 328. 

(Newfoundland), 11 3. 

(New Zealand), u6. 

(St. Lucia), 196. 

(Sarawak), 153. 

(Seychelles), 198. 

(Sierra Leone), 199. 

(South Africa), 122 
(South-West Africa), 139. 
(Trinidad), 209. 

(United Kingdom), 3 °. 

Church of Ireland, 30. 

Church of Scotland, 30, 149. See 
also ‘ Presbyterian Church.’ 

Church of the Nazarcne Mission 
(Swaziland), 140. 

Cochin-China, 272. 

Colombia, Republic of, 225. 

Colorado, 431, 453. 

Columbia, District of, 43Z, 459. 
Comoro Islands, 275. 

Complexion (Similarity of) an impedi¬ 
ment to Marriage (Hebrew Law), 

579 - 

Confucianism— 

(China), 221. 

(Chosen), 322. 

(South Africa), 122. 


Congregational Church— 

(American Samoa), 322. 

(British Guiana), 149. 

(South Africa), 122. 

(United Kingdom), 30. 

(United States), 433 seqq. 
Connecticut, 432, 455. 

Contagious Disease an impediment to 
Marriage (Portugal), 365. See 
also * Venereal Disease.’ 
Contraception— 

(Albania), 3. 

(Austria), 12. 

(Australia), 58 seqq. 

(Belgium), 16. 

(Belgian Congo), 21. 

(British Guiana), 149. 

(British Honduras), 151. 
(Canada), 79 seqq. 

(Cyprus), 138. 

(Danzig), 237. 

(Egypt), 245. 

(England), 31. 

(Estonia), 247. 

(France and Colonies), 254 
seqq. 

(Germany), 288. 

(Hebrew Law), 375 - 
(Hungary), 304. 

(Irish Free State), no. 

(Italy), 310. 

(Latvia), 325. 

(Lithuania), 331. 

(Luxemburg), 334. 

(Mexico), 336. 

(Netherlands), 341. 

(New Zealand), 116. 

(Norway), 351. 

(Peru), 360. 

(Poland), 362. 

(Portugal), 365. 

(Russia), 375. 

(Scotland), 31. 

(South Africa), 123. 

(St. Lucia), 196. 

(Sweden), 396. 

(Switzerland), 401 seqq. 
(Tonga), 207. 

(United States andTerritorieg), 

435 s '? 9 - 
(Zanzibar), 212. 
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Coorg, 48, 52. 

Conic* (Part of Fnnce, q.v.). 

Cousin Marriages— 

(Armenia), 379. 

(Canadian Indians), 79. 
(Ceylon), 153. 

(Serbia), 387. 

(United States and Territories), 

434 "??• 

Costa Rica, *27. 

Criminal Tribes (India), 54. 

Cripples. See * Abnormal Children.' 
Croatia, 386. 

Cuba, 229. 

Curasao, 345. 

Cyprus, 157. 

Cyrenaica, 315. 

Czechoslovakia, 232. 

Dahomit, 265. 

Dais (Indian midwives), 50. 

Dalmatia, 386. 

Danakils (Abyssinia), 1. 

Danzig, 236. 

Day Nuneries— 

(Iuly), 311. 

(Ticino), 424. 

(United Kingdom), 34. 

Deaf and Dumb Children. See * Ab¬ 
normal Children.’ 

Death Penalty. See' Capital Punish¬ 
ment.’ 

Declaration of Geneva. See * Geneva, 
Declaration of.’ 

Delaware, 432, 455. 

Delhi, 48, 52. 

Delinquency. See under the several 
State*, etc. 

Demerara (British Guiana), 148. 
Denmark, 238. 

Dependent Children, Care of— 
(Afghanistan), 3. 

(Albania), 5. 

(Argentine), 10. 

(Armenia), 379. 

(Australia), 59 seqq. 

(Austria), it. 

(Barbados), t^. 6 . 

(Belgian Congo), 22. 

(Belgium), 17. 

(British Guiana), 149. 


(Bulgaria), 215. 

(Canada), 79 seqq. 

(Ceylon), 155. 

(Chile), 219. 

(Colombia), 226. 

(Costa Rica), 228. 

(Cuba), 230. 

(Cyprus), 158. 
(Czechoslovakia), 233. 
(Danzig), 237. 

(Denmark), 240. 

(Ecuador), 244. 

(Egypt), 245. 

(Fiji), 161. 

(Finland), 250. 

(France and Colonies), 255 
stqq. 

(Georgia), 380. 

(Germany), 289. 

(Gibraltar), 163. 

(Guatemala), 300. 

(Hong Kong), 168. 

(Hungary), 30s- 
(Iceland), 308. 

(Irish Free State), in. 

(Italy), 311. 

(Jamaica), 171. 

(Japan), 318. 

(Latvia), 325. 

(Liechtenstein), 330. 
(Lithuania), 331. 
(Luxemburg), 334. 

(Malaya), 177 seqq. 

(Malta), 184. 

(Mauritius), >86. 
(Netherlands), 342. 

(New Zealand), 117. 

(Nigeria), 188. 

(Norway), 3J1. 

(Nyaiatand), 191. 

(Persia), 358. 

(Portugal and Colonies), 365 

stqq. 

(Rumania), 371. 

(Russia and associated Repub¬ 
lics), 376 seqq. 

(Siam), 390. 

(South Africa), 123 seqq. 
(Southern Rhodesia)* *03. 
(Sweden), 396, 

(Switzerland), 402 teqq. 
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Dependent Children, Care of— 

( continueI )— 

(Trinidad), 209. 

(Turkey), 429, 

(Ukraine), 381. 

(United Kingdom), 35. 

(United States and Territories), 

437 "??• 

(Venezuela), 556. 

(Zanzibar), 213. 

Dindings, The, 176, 

Disciples of Christ (United States), 

. 433 * 

District of Columbia, 432, 459. 

Divorce. See ‘ Marriage, Divorce, 
etc.,’ under the several States, etc , 
and under ‘ Roman Catholic Law,' 

' Mohammedan Law,’ and * Hebrew 
Law.’ 

Divorce by Agreement— 
(Afghanistan), 3. 

(Guatemala), 299. 

(Hebrew Law), 574. 
(Rumania), 370. 

(Russia), 375. 

Dogs suckled in place of Children 
(Tahiti), 280. 

Domestic Relations Court (United 
States), 443. 

Dominica (Leeward Islands), 175. 

Dominican Republic. See ‘ Santo 
Domingo.’ 

Druces (Palestine), 192. 

Drunkenness a ground for Divorce. 
See ‘ Intoxication.’ 

Ducie Island, 191. 

Dutch East India, 345. 

Dutch Church— 

(Bechuanaland), 137. 
(Netherlands and Colonies), 
341 "??• 

(South Africa), 122. 


Ecuador, 243. 

Education. See under the several 
States, etc. 

Egyke (Hungary), 304. 

E sypti 2 45* 

Employment. See under the several 
States, etc. 


Employment, Minimum age for. See 
Tables, pp. 592 se 77. 

Employment, Minimum age for, re¬ 
duced (Algeria), 262. 

England and Wales, 29 seqtj. 

Eritrea, 315. 

Envan. See ‘ Armenia.’ 

Eskimo, The, 80, J07, 108, 113, 243. 
Essequibo (British Guiana), 148. 
Estonia, 247. 

Ethiopia, 1. 

Eugenics— 

(Hebrew Law), 374. 

(Mexico), 336. 

(United Kingdom), 32. 
Evangelicals— 

(Danzig), 236. 

(United States), 433. 

Falkland Islands, 159. 

Faroe Islands (Part of Denmark, 
q.-v.). 

Family Court (United States), 443. 
Federal Capital Territory (Australia), 
74 - 

Federated Malay States, 177. 

Feeding Bottles with Tubes prohibited 
(France), 255. 

Feldman, Dr. W. M., Article by, 573. 
Fiji, 160. 

Finland, 249. 

Finnish Mission (South-West Africa), 
* 39 - 

Florida, 432, 466. 

Formosa, 323. 

Fosterage an impediment to Marriage 
(Kelantan), 181. See also ‘ Adop¬ 
tion.’ 

France, 252. 

Free Medical Services— 

(Johore), 182. 

(Seychelles), 198. 

(Tonga), 208. 

(Western Samoa), 121. 

French Equatorial Africa, 263. 
French Guiana, z 63 . 

French Guinea, 266. 

French Indian Colonies, 268. 

French Sudan, 266. 

French West Africa, 264, 

Fribourg Canton, 400, 412. 
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Friendly Islands, 207. 

Friends and Friends’ Missions— 
(Madagascar), 274. 

(United States), 433. 

Futuna and Olofa, 279. 

Gallas (Abyssinia), 1. 

Gambia, 161. 

Gambling a ground for Divorce (Por- 

t u g*l, 36s. 

Geneva Canton, 413. 

Geneva, Declaration of— 

(Chile), 219. 

(France), 257. 

(League of Nations), 387. 
(Note), 561. 

(Save the Children Interna¬ 
tional Union), 591. 

(Text), 561. 

Georgia (Russia), 380. 

Georgia (U.S.A.), 432, 467. 

Germany, 287. 

Gibraltar, 163. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 192. 

Girl Guides, 583, and in lists of 
Societies, etc. 

Giarus Canton, 400, 415. 

Gold Coast, 164. 

Goto, 183. 

Graubunden Canton, 400, 416. 

Great Britain, 28. 

Greece, 295. 

Greek Churches— 

(Albania), 4. 

(Bulgaria), 214. 

(Canada), 89. 

(Cyprus), 158. 
(Czechoslovakia), 232. 
(Greece), 295. 

(Hungary), 304. 

(Latvia), 325. 

(Poland), 362. 

(Rumania), 370. 

(Syria), 284, 

Greenland, 242. 

Grenada, 166, 

Giisons Canton, 400, 416. 
Guadeloupe, 267. 

Guam, 54 3. 

Guardianship an impediment to Mar¬ 
riage (Portugal and Colonies), 365. 


Guatemala, 299. 

Guernsey, 29 seqq. 

Guiana, British, 148. 

Guiana, Dutch, 348. 

Guiana, French, 268. 

Guinea, French, 266. 

Guinea, New. See * New Guinea.’ 
Guinea, Portuguese, 368. 

Guinea, Spanish, 394. 

Gurkhas (Nepal,) 340. 

Gwalior, 48. 


Habbous (Morocco), 277. 

Haiti, 301. 

Half-Caste Children destroyed 
(Cameroon), 263. 

Hawaii, 545. 

Hebrew Law, 573. 

Hejaz, 7, 8. 

Herm. See 1 Channel Islands.’ 

Hindu Marriage (India), 48. 

Hindus and Hinduism— 
(Afghanistan), 3. 

(Ceylon), 153. 

(Federated Malay States), 177. 
(India), 48. 

(Nepal), 340. 

(Palestine), 193. 

(South Africa), 122. 

(Surinam), 348. 

(Tanganyika), 205. 

Holland. Sec ‘ Netherlands.’ 
Honduras, British, 151. 

Honduras, Republic of, 302. 

Hong Kong, 168. 

Honolulu, 545. 

Huddersfield Act (Notification of 
Births) (England), 32. 

Hungiry, 303. 

Huon Islands, 279. 

Hyderabad, 48. 


Iceland, 304. 

Idaho, 432, 470. 

Ifni, 394. 

Illegitimacy. Sec' Marriage, Divorce, 
etc.,’ under the several States, etc. 
Illegitimate Births not subject to 
Registration (Gold Coast), 164. 
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Illegitimate Children— 

Birth of, punishable by death 
(Algeria), 260. 

Infantile Mortality Rates. See 
under the several States, etc. 
Investigation of cases (Ontario), 96. 
Legitimation of. See ‘ Legitimacy' 
and Legittmatio. 

Marriage of (Mauritius), 185. 
Native care of (Nyasaland), 190. 

1 Recognition ' ot— 

(Belgium), 16. 

(Costa Rica), 228. 

(Dutch East India), 347. 
(Guatemala), 199. 

(Japan), 317. 

(Nebraska), 500. 

(Panama Canal Zone), 347. 
(Poland), 363. 

(Rumania), 370. 

Same status as legitimates— 
(Colorado), 453. 

(Hebrew I.aw), 575. 

(Panama), 354. 

(Russia), 375. 

(Salvador), 384. 

(Western Samoa), izt. 

State guardianship— 

(Germany), 288. 

(St. Gall), 421. 

(Sweden), 396. 

(United States), 435. 

Illinois, 432, 471. 

Imprisonment a ground for Divorce— 
(Australia), 58 1 eqq. 

(Bulgaria), 214. 
(Czechoslovakia), 232. 
(Denmark), 239. 

(France), 253. 

(Mauritius), 183 
(Netherlands), 341. 

(Norway), 351 
(Portugal), 365. 

(Seychelles), 198. 

(Sweden), 396. 

(United States and Territories), 
434 seqq. 

Imprisonment an impediment to 
Marriage (Luxemburg), 333. 

India, British, 47 j French, 268 ; 
Portuguese, 368, 


Indiana, 432, 473. 

Indian Empire, 47. 

Indians, American— 

(Bolivia), 23. 

(Brazil), 25. 

(Canada), 80 itqq. 

(Colombia), 22;. 

(Ecuador), 243. 

(Guatemala), 299. 

(Honduras), 302. 

(Mexico), 336, 

(Paraguay), 356. 

(Peru), 360. 

(United States and Territories), 
431 seqq. 

Indo-Chinese Union, 270. 

Industrial and Reformatory Schools. 
See ‘ Delinquency ’ under the 
several States, etc. 

Infanticide— 

(Bechuanaland), I 37. 

(British Solomon Islands), 192. 
(Cameroon), 263. 

(Eskimo), jo8. 

(French Indo-China), 270. 
(Liberia), 728. 

(Madagascar), 274. 
(Marquezas), 280. 

(New Caledonia), 279. 

(Tahiti), 280. 

(Tonga), 208. 

Infantile Mortality. See Tables, pp. 

592 stqq. 

Infant Welfare. See ' Child Welfare * 
under the several States, etc. 
Infibulation (Abyssinia), 2. 

Initiatory Customs— 

(Australian Aborigines), 57. 
(Bechuanaland), 138. 

(Liberia), 329. 

Insanity (or Mental Deficiency) a 
ground for Divorce— 

(Australia), 62 stqq. 
(Czechoslovakia), 232. 
(Denmark), 239. 

(Finland), 250. 

(Germany), 287. 

(Greece), 293. 

(Latvia), 325. 

(New Zealand), 116. 

(Norway), 351. 
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Insanity (or Mental Deficiency) a 
ground for Divorce— (continued )— 
(Portugal), 3 $ 5 - 
(Sweden), 395. 

(Switzerland), 400 stqq, 
(United States and Tern tones), 
434 «??• 

Insanity an impediment to Marriage— 
(Austria), 12. 

(Bulgaria), 214. 

(Italy), 310. 

(Latvia), 32S- 
(Portugal), 365. 

(Russia), 375. 

(Switzerland), 400 1 cqq. 
(United States), 434 irqq. 
Intermarriage cause of decreasing 
population (Mexican Indians), 336 
International American Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood, 584 
International Association for the 
Protection of Childhood, 584. 
International Bureau for the Suppres¬ 
sion of Traffic in Women and 
Children, 585. 

International Committee of the Red 
Croat. See ‘ Red Cross, Inter¬ 
national Committee of the ’ 
International Conference of Voluntan 
Organisation for the Protection of 
Migrants, 585. 

International Council of Women. 583. 
International Labour Office, 586. 
(Abyssinia), 2. 

(Albania), 5 
(Argentine), 9 
(Australia), 37. 

(Austria), 14. 

(Belgium), 19. 

(Bolivia), 24. 

(Brazil), 27. 

(Bulgaria), 216. 

(Canada), 81. 

(Chile), 220. 

(China), 223. 

(Colombia), 227. 

(Costa Rica), 229. 

(Cuba), 231. 

(Czechoslovakia), 234. 
(Denmark), 241. 

(Ecuador), 244. 


(Estonia), 248. 

(Finland), 251. 

(France), 257. 

(Germany), 293. 

(Great Britain), 41. 

(Greece), 297. 

(Guatemala), 300. 

(Haiti), 302. 

(Hejaz), 8. 

(Honduras), 303. 

(Hungary), 306. 

(India), 54. 

(Irish Free State), 112. 

(Italy), 312. 

(Japan), 320. 

(Latvia), 327. 

(Liberia), 329. 

(Lithuania), 332. 

(Luxemburg), 335. 
(Netherlands), 344. 

(New Zealand), 118. 
(Nicaragua), 350. 

(Norway), 352 
(Panama), 355 
(Paraguay), 357. 

(Persia), 359. 

(Peru), 362 
(Poland), 363. 

(Portugal), 36b. 

(Rumania), 372. 

(Salvador), 3115. 

(Serbia), 388. 

(Siam), 390. 

(South Africa), 126. 

(Spain), 392. 

(Sweden), 397. 

(Switzerland), 403. 

(Uruguay), 555 
(Venezuela), 557. 

International Migration Service, j86 
International Missionary Council, 
587. 

International Organisations, 583. 
Intoxication a ground for Divorce— 
(Bulgaria), 214. 

(Chile), 218, 

(Costa Rica), 228. 
(Luxemburg), 333. 
(Madagascar), 274. 

(New South Wales), 58. 

(New Zealand), 116, 
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Intoxication a ground for Divorce— 

( continued )— 

(United States and Territories), 

434 se 99 - 

(Western Australia), 72. 

Iowa, 432, 475. 

Iraq, 309. 

Ireland, Northern, 28 seqq. 

Irish Free State, 109. 

Irregular Marriage (Scotland), 31. 

Isle of Man, 29 seqq. 

Isle of Pines, 279. 

Italy, 309. 

Ivory Coast, 266. 

Jamaica, 170. 

Japan, 316. 

Jebb, Eglantync, Article by, 562. 

Jebel Shammar, 7. 

Jersey, 29 seqq. 

Jethou. See ‘ Channel Islands.’ 
Jewish Law, 573. 

Jews— 

(Algeria), 261, 262. 

(Cyprus), 158. 
(Czechoslovakia), 232. 
(Danzig), 236. 

(Germany), 287, 

(Iraq), 309. 

(Latvia), 323. 

(Lithuania), 331. 

(Morocco), 276. 

(Netherlands), 341. 

(Palestine), 192. 

(Persia), 358. 

(Russia), 374. 

(South Africa), 122. 

(Spain), 390. 

(Switzerland), 400. 

(Syria), 284. 

(Tripolitania), 31s. 

(Tunis), 286. 

(United Kingdom), 30. 
(United States), 433. 

Johore, 183. 

Jubaland, 315. 

Junior Red Cross. See * Red Cross 
(Junior).’ 

Juvenile Boards— 

(Austria), 12. 

(Danzig), 237. 


(Germany), 287 seqq. 

(South Africa), 125. 
(Switzerland), 401. 

Juvenile Courts. See Tables, pp. 592 
seqq., and also ' Delinquency ’ under 
the several States, etc. 

Juvenile Courts: Procedure in United 
Kingdom, 42. 

Juvenile Employment Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. See ‘ Advisory Commit¬ 
tees.’ 

KaBARBABALEARSEAYA, 373. 

Kalmyk, 373. 

Kansas, 432, 477. 

Karafuto, 324. 

Karelia, 374. 

Karikal, 268. 

Kashmir, 48. 

Kauai, 545. 

Kedah, 180. 

Kelantan, 181. 

Kentucky, 432, 478. 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate, 

173 - 

Khiva, 382. 

Khorezm, 382. 

Kindergartens. See * Child Welfare ’ 
or ‘ Education ’ under the several 
States, etc. 

Korea, 322. 

Kuweit, 7. 

Kirantung, 324. 

Labour Orrict, International. See 
‘ International Labour Office.’ 
Labour, Forced— 

(New Guinea), 76. 

Labrador, 115. 

Ladrone Islands, 324. 

Laos, 273. 

Latter-Day Saints. See ‘ Mormon*.’ 
Latvia, 325. 

League of Large Families (Belgium), 
16. 

League of Nations, 587— 

(Advisory Committee on the 
Traffic in Women and the 
Protection of Children), 588. 
(Boy Scouts), 583. 

(Declaration of Geneva), 561. 
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League of Nations— (continued )— 
(Nauru Island), 74. 

(New Guinea), 75. 

(Saar Territory), 383. 

(Santo Domingo), 383. 
(South-West Africa), 139. 
(Syria), 284. 

(Tanganyika), 205. 

(Western Samoa), 120. 

League of Red Cross Societies. See 
‘ Red Cross.’ 

Lebanon, 327. 

Leeward Islands, 175. 

Legitimacy without Marriage of 
Parents— 

(Argentina), 9. 

(Haiti), 301. 

(Hebrew Law), 575 
(Russia), 375. 

(United States), +35. 
Lepttmatio per subsequent matnmo- 
ntum — 

(Albania), 5. 

(Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 142 
(Australia), 58 segg 
(Austria), 12. 

(Basutoland), I 36. 

(Belgian Congo), 21. 
(Belgium), 16. 

(British Guiana), 149 
(British Honduras), 1 jl. 
(Bulgaria), 215. 

(Canada), 79 segq. 

(Canon Law), 579. 

(Ceylon), 154. 

(Costa Rica), 228. 

(Cyprus), 158. 
(Czechoslovakia), 232 
(Danzig), 237 
(England and Wales), 31. 

(Fiji), 160. 

(Finland), 230. 

(France and Colonies), 2 
stqtf. 

(Germany), 288. 

(Gold Coast), 163. 

(Greece), 295. 

(Guatemala), 299. 

(Italy), 310. 

(Jamaica), 170. 

(Japan), 317. 


(Latvia), 325. 

(Lithuania), 331. 
(Luxemburg), 334. 

(Malta), 183. 

(Mauritius), 183. 

(New Zealand), 116, 
(Netherlands and Colonies), 

34 1 " 99 - 
(Norway), 351. 

(Peru), 360. 

(Poland), 362 

(Portugal and Colonies), 365 
sc 99 - 

(St Lucia), 196. 

(Serbia), 387 
(Seychelles), 198. 

(South Africa), 123. 

(Southern Rhodesia), 203. 
(Sivitrerland), 401 seifq. 

(T rtmdad), 209 
(United Kingdom), 31. 
(United States and Territories), 
431 st 99 - 

(Western Samoa), 120. 
Legitimation by Order of Court 
(Tennessee), 525. 

Libcna, 328 
! Liechtenstein, 330 
i Lithou. Sec ‘ Channel Islands ’ 
Lithuania, 330. 
fycboh (South Africa), 123. 

| London Missionary Society— 

I (American Samoa), 342. 

(Bechuanaland), 1 37. 

(India), 48. 

(Madagascar), 274. 

I.ouisiana, 432, 481. 

Loyalty Islands, 279. 

Lucerne Canton, 400, 416. 

Lutheran Church— 

(Denmark), 239. 

(Estonia), 247. 

(Finland), 249. 

(Iceland), 308. 

(Latvia), 226. 

(Norway), 351. 

(South Africa), 122. 

(Surinam), 348. 

(Sweden), 395. 

(Untted State*), 433 it99. 
Luxemburg, 333. 
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Macao, 368. 

Madagascar, 273. 

Madeira (Part of Portugal, q.u.). 
Madras, 48, 50, 5 r, 52. 

Mabe, 268. 

Marne, 432, 482. 

Majid, Imam Abdul, Article by, 580. 
Malacca, 176. 

Malaya, 176. 

Malta, 183 
Manchuria, 224. 

Manchuria, Southern, 324. 

Man, Isle of, 29 j tqq. 

Manitoba, 89. 

Manu, Laws ot, 49. 

Marianne Islands, 324. 

Mamnsk, 373. 

Maromtes— 

(Cyprus), 158. 

(Syria), 284. 

Marquezas, The, 280. 

Marriage Advice Bureau (Austria), 12 
Marriage Ages. See ‘ Tables,’ 592 
seqq. 

Marriage and Caste (Ceylon), 154 
Marriage between Arabs and freed 
Slaves (Arabia), 7 
Marriage by purchase-— 

(Algeria), 260. 

(Bechuanaland), j 37 
(Belgian Congo), 21. 

(Canadian Indians), 79 
(India), 49 
(Kenya),5173. 

(Liberia), 328. 

(South Africa), 122. 

Marriage, Child. See ' Child Mar¬ 
riage.’ 

Marriage, Classes in the Hygiene of 
(Brazil), 25. 

Marriage, Compulsory Medical Ex¬ 
amination before (Turkey), 429. 
Marriage, Divorce, etc. See under 
the several States, etc. 

Marriage, Heathen (Orange Free 
State), 132. 

Marriage Laws and Customs— 
(Arabian), 7. 

(Armenian), 379. 

(Australian aboriginals), 56. 
(Bantu tribes), nj. 


(Basuto), 136. 

(Bechuana), 137. 

(Berber), 260. 

(Canadian Indians), 79. 

(Congo tribes), 21. 

(Damara), 139. 

(Dualia), 263. 

(Eskimo), 108. 

(Gurkha), 340. 

(Hebrew), 573. 

(Herero), 139. 

(Hindu), 48. 

(Jewish), 573. 

(Kabyle). 260. 

(Kandyan), 134. 

(Kikuyu tribes), 173. 
(Malagasy), 274. 

(Malay), 161. 

(Masai), 205 
(Mohammedan), 580. 
(Mormon), 528 
(Natal, Natives in), I 30. 
(Newara), 340. 

(New Hebrides), 187. 

(Orange Free State, Heathen* 
in), 132. 

(Parsec), 49 
(Roman Catholic), 576. 
(Samoan), 542. 

(Scots), 30. 

(Serbian), 387. 

(Sinhalese), 154. 

(Sudanese), 142. 

(Tamil), 154. 

See also 1 Marriage, Divorce, etc.,’ 
under the several States, etc. 
Marriage of Illegitimates (Mauritius), 
185. 

Marriage of Natives in Natal, 130. 
Marshall Islands, 324. 

Martinique, 275. 

Maryland, 432, 485. 

Massachusetts, 432, 486. 

Maternal Mortality— 

(Netherlands), 341. 

(United States), 437. 
Maternity Allowances— 

(Australia), 56. 

(France), 254. 

(Papua), 77. 

(United Kingdom), 34. 
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Maternity Exhibition (Cuba), 230. 
Maternity Statistics (United States), 
433 - 

Maui, S4S- 
Mauretania, 266. 

Mauritius, 185. 

Medical Examination before Mar¬ 
riage— 

(Ecuador), 243. 

(Turkey), 429. 

(United States), 434. 

Medical Examination of School Chil¬ 
dren. See Tables, pp. 592 
and under * Child Welfare * in the 
several States, etc. 

Mennonitee— 

(Nova Scotia), 94. 

(United States), 433. 

Mental Disease an impediment to 
Marriage. See ‘ Insanity.* 

Mentally Defective Children, Care of 
and Schools for. See ‘ Abnormal 
Children.* 

Mesopotamia, 309. 

Metaweleha (Palestine), 193. 
Methodist Churches and Missions— 
(Australia), 56 leqtj. 

(Canada), 78 wyy. 

(Fiji), 160. 

(Liberia), 328. 

(Newfoundland), 11 3. 

(New Zealand), 116. 

(South Africa), 122. 

(United States and Territories), 

433 “ 99 - 

See also * Calvinistic Methodist,' 

‘ United Methodist,’ * Wesleyan 
Methodist,’ etc. 

Mexico, 336. 

Mexico, New (U.S.A), 432. 

Michigan, 432, 489. 

Midwives, Registration, Regulation, 
and Training of— 

(British Guiana), 149. 

(Danzig), 237. 

Federated Malay States), 178. 
French West Africa), 265. 
(India), 50. 

(New Zealand), 116. 

(Rumania), 371. 

(Tasmania), 67. 


(Turkey), 429. 

(United Kingdom), 34. 
(United States and Territories), 
437 “ 99 - 

Minnesota, 432, 491. 

Missions, Christian— 

(Angola), 366. 

(Belgian Congo), 21. 
(Cameroon), 263. 

(French Equatorial Africa),264. 
(India), 48. 

(Kenya), 173. 

(Lebanon), 327. 

(Macao), 368. 

(Mozambique), 369. 

(New Guinea), 76. 

(New Hebrides), 188, 
(Nigeria), 188. 

(North-West Territory, 
Canada), 107. 

(Northern Rhodesia), 138. 
(Nyasaland), 190. 

(Orange Free State), 133. 
(Papua), 77. 

(Sierra Leone), 200. 

(Solomon Islands), 192. 

(South Africa), 128 itqq. 
(Southern Rhodesia), 204. 
(Swaziland), 140. 

(Syria), 284. 

(Tanganyika), 206. 

(Togo), z8j. 

(Turkey), 430. 

(Uganda), 211. 

(Western Samoa), 121. 

See also under the names of specific 
Societies and Churches. 
Mississippi, 432, 495. 

Missouri, 432, 496. 

Mozambique, 368. 

Mohammedan Law, 580. 
Mohammedans and Mohammedan¬ 
ism— 

(Abyssinia), 1. 

(Aden), 141. 

(Afghanistan), 3. 

(Albania), 4. 

(Algeria), 260, 261. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 142. 
Arabia), 7. 

(Azerbaijan), 380. 
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Mohammedan* and Mohammedan¬ 
ism— {continued )— 

(Bahrain Islands), 145. 
(Bokhara), 382. 

(British North Borneo), 15a. 
(Ceylon), 153. 

(China), 221. 

(Comoro Islands), 275. 
(Cyprus), 158. 

(Dutch East India), 345. 
(Egypt), 24 j. 

(French India), 269. 

(Gambia), 162. 

(Gold Coast), 165. 

(India), 48. 

(Iraq), 309. 

(Italian Colonies), 315 seqq. 
(Kenya), 173. 

(Khorezm), 382. 

(Liberia), 328. 

(Madagascar), 274. 

(Malaya), 176 seqq. 

(Morocco), 277. 

(Nigeria), 188. 

(Palestine), 192. 

(Persia), 358. 

(Rio di Oro), 304. 

(Serbia), 387. 

(Sierra Leone), 199. 
(Somaliland), 20 r. 

(South Africa), 122. 

(Surinam), 348. 

(Syria), 284. 

(Tanganyika), 205. 

(Togo), 284. 

(Tunis), 285. 

(Turkey), 428. 

(Uabek), 382. 

(Zanzibar), 212. 

Molokai, 545. 

Monaco, 338. 

Mongolia, 224. 

Montana, 432, 497. 

Montenegro, 386. 

Montserrat, 175. 

Moravian Church and Missions— 
(Barbados), 146. 

(Jamaica), 170. 

(Labrador), it5. 

(Leeward Islands), 173, 
(Surinam), 348, 


Mormon Marriage, 528. 

Mormons— 

(United States), 433 seqq. 
(Western Samoa), izc. 
Morocco, 276. 

Mothers’ Allowance* or * Pensions ’ 
and other relief for needy 
mothers— 

(Australia), 39 seqq. 

(Belgium), 17. 

(Canada), 80 seqq, 

(Danzig), 239. 

(Denmark), 240. 

(France), 255. 

(Great Britain), 33. 

(Hungary), 305. 

(Mauritius), 170. 

(Norway), 352. 

(South Africa), 124. 
(Switzerland), 402. 

(United States and Territories), 
437 seqq. 

Mothers’ Milk Allowances (France), 

= 54 - 

Mozambique, 368. 

Mutilations, etc., at Puberty— 

(Australian aborigines), 37. 
(Kenya), 173. 

Mysore, 48, 53. 

Narcotics, Excessive use of, a ground 
for Divorce (Porto Rico), 350. 
Narcotisim among Children (Russia), 
376. 

Natal, 130. 

NaturaleS (Cuba), 230. 

Nauru Island, 74. 

Nebraska, 432, 499. 

Negri Sembilan, 177. 

Negroes— 

(Arabia), 8. 

(United States), 431 seqq. 

Nejd and Hasa, 7. 

Nepal, 340. 

Netherlands, 341. 

NeuchStel Canton, 400, 418. 

Nevada, 432, 301. 

Newari (Nepal), 340. 

New Brunswick, 92. 

New Caledonia, 278. 

Newfoundland, 113, 
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New Guinea, 75. 

New Hampshire, 432, 502. 

New Hebrides, 187. 

New Jersey, 432, 504. 

New Mexico, 432, 506. 

New South Wales, 53. 

New York, 432, 508. 

New Zealand, 115. 

Nicaragua, 349. 

Nidwalden Canton, 400, 419. 

Niger (French), 266. 

Nigeria, 188. 

‘ Non-Provided Schools ' (England), 

3 6 - 

Norfolk Island, 76. 

North Carolina, 432, 310. 

North Dakota, 432, 512. 

Northern Ireland, 28 ttrjq. 

Northern Rhodesia, 138. 

Northern Territory (Australia), 76. 
North-West Frontier Province (India), 
4 *. 52 . 53 - 

North-West Province (India), 48. 
North-West Territories (Canada), 107. 
Norway, 350. 

Notification of Births Acts (United 
Kingdom), 32. 

Nova Scotia, 94. 

Nursery Schools— 

(England and Wales), 36. 
(Mexico), 337. 

(Northern Ireland), 39. 
Nyisaland, 190. 

Obwalden Canton, 400, 420. 
Oceania, French Establishments in, 
280. 

Ohio, 432, 513. 

Oklahoma, 432, 514. 

Oman, 354. 

One-Child Family System (Hungary), 

3 ° 4 - 

Ontario, 96. 

Open-Air Schools— 

(Argentine), 9. 

(England and Wales), 37. 
(Netherlands), 342. 

(Northern Ireland), 35. 
(Russia), 376. 

Orange Free State, 132. 

Oregon, 432, 313. 


Orkney Islands (Part of Scotland, 
q.v.). 

Orphans, Care of. See * Dependent 
Children.’ 

Orphans’ Court (Hungary), 305. 

Pacific Islands (Japanese), 324. 
Pacific Islands Protectorates (British), 
191. 

Pahang, 177. 

Palestine, 192. 

Panama Canal Zone (U.S.A.), 547. 
Panama, Republic of, 354. 

Papua, 77. 

Paraguay, 356. 

Par see Marriage, 49. 

Par»ee6— 

(India), 49. 

(Persia), 358. 

Pemba, 212. 

Penang, 176. 

Pennsylvania, 432, 517. 

Perak, 177. 

Perlis, 181. 

Persia, 357. 

Peru, 360. 

Philippine Islands, 349- 
Physically Defective Children. See 
* Abnormal Children.’ 

Physician Adviser in Children’s 
Courts (Colombia), 227. 

Pitcairn Island, 192. 

Poland, 362. 

Police care of Children— 
(Amsterdam), 344- 
(Ccylon), 1 si 

Polyandry and low Birth-rate (Tibet), 

225 - 

Polygamy— 

(Afghanistan), 3. 

(Annam), 271. 

(Australia), 56. 

(Belgian Congo), 21. 
(Bcchuanaland), t 37. 

(China), 221. 

(French West Africa), 264. 
(Haiti), 301. 

(Honduras), 3O2. 

(India), 49. 

(Indo-Chinese Union), 270 
“ 99 - 
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Polygamy— ccntinutd — 

(Laos), 273. 

(Liberia), 328. 

(Madagascar), 274. 

(Mormons), 433. 

(New Caledonia), 279. 

(New Hebrides), 187. 

(Nigeria), 188. 

(Siam), 389. 

(Solomon Islands), 192. 
(Somaliland), 201. 

(South Africa), 123. 

(Surinam), 348. 

(Tibet), 225. 

Pondichery, 268. 

Poor Law— 

(France), 255. 

Uriah Free State), 111. 
(Netherlands), 342. 
(Switzerland), 402. 

(United Kingdom), 3J feqq. 
Porto Rico, $30, 

Portugal, 364. 

Portuguese East Africa, 368. 
Portuguese India, 368. 

Presbyterian Church and Missions— 
(Australia), 56 seqq. 

(Bahamas), 143. 

(Canada), 78 seqq. 

(Jamaica), 170, 171. 

(Liberia), 328. 

(New Hebrides), 188. 

(New Zealand), 116. 

(South Africa), 122. 

(Spanish Guinea), 394. 

(United States and Territories), 
433 ie ?? . 

See also 1 Church of Scotland.’ 
Primitive Methodist Churches (United 
Kingdom), 30. 

Prince Edward Island, 100. 

Prince of Wales’s College and School 
(Gold Coast), 165. 

Protestant Episcopal Church (United 
States), 433 setjq. 

' Provided Schools ’ (England), 36. 
Psychological Clinics— 

(British Columbia), 87. 
(Russia), 376. 

Psychological Study of Juvenile De¬ 
linquency (United States), 442. 


Psychologist at Children’s Courts— 
(Brazil), 27. 

(Ontario), 98. 

Psychologist for Mentally Defective 
Children (Western Australia), 73. 

‘ Public Schools ’ (England), 38. 
Punjab, 48, 52. 

Quebec, ioi. 

Queensland, 62. 

Racial Difference an impediment 
to Marriage (United States), 434 

Radani (Albania), 6. 

Rajputana, 48, 53. 

' Recognition ’ of Illegitimate Chil¬ 
dren. See 1 Illegitimate Children, 
Recognition of,’ ‘ Naturales,’ and 
* Shoshi.’ 

Red Crescent— 

(Egypt), 243. 

(Turkey), 430. 

Red Cross— 

Albanian, 5, 6. 

American— 

(in Albania), 5, 6. 

(in Georgia), 380. 

(in Liechtenstein), 330. 

(in Turkey), 429. 

(in Virgin Islands), 552. 
Argentine, 9. 

Bolivian, 23. 

Brazilian, 2$. 

British (in Australia), 62, 65. 
Chilean, 218. 

Colombian, 226. 

Costa Rican, 228. 

Czechoslovak, 233. 

Dominican, 386. 

Ecuadorian, 244. 

Estonian, 248. 

Georgian, 380. 

Guatemalan, 299. 

Honduran, 303. 

Indian (Burma), 50. 

International Committee of the 
402, 585. 

1 Italian (in Georgia), 380. 

| Japanese, 317. 
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Red Cross—( continued )— 

Junior, 513— 

(Canada), 80 seqq. 

(Chile), 2i8. 

(Costa Rica), 228. 

(Italy), 312 
(Mexico), 337 
(Paraguay), 356. 

League of. Societies, 589— 
(Algeria), 237. 

Luxemburg, 334. 

Mexican, 337 
Panama, 355 
Paraguayan, 356. 

Peruvian, 361. 

Serbian, 387. 

Siamese, 389. 

Spain, 392. 

Ukrainian, 381. 

Uruguayan, 55+ 

Venezuelan, 556 
Reformed Church— 

(Nova Scotia), 94 
(United States), 433 
Refugee Problem in Relation to Chil¬ 
dren, The, 569. 

Relationship ‘ in Law ’ an impediment 
to Marriage— 

(Germany), 287. 

(Poland), 362 

Religion (Difference in) an impediment 
to Mamagc— 

(Austria), 12 
(Canon Law), 577. 

(Greece), 295. 

(Poland), 362 

Religious Laws and the Familj, 573 
Reunion, 281. 

Rhenish Mission (South-West Africa), 

1 39 - 

Rhode Island, 432, 520 
Rhodesia, Northern, 138 
Rhodesia, Southern, 202. 

Rio di Oro, 394. 

Rodrigues, 187. 

Roman Catholic Canon Law, 576. 
Roman Catholic Church and Mis¬ 
sions— 

(Albania), 4. 

(Algerai), 260, 

(Andorra), 6, 


(Argentine), 8, to. 

(Australia), 56 seqq, 

(Austria), II. 

(Bahamas), 143. 

(Barbados), 146. 

(Basutoland), 136. 

(Bechu an aland), 137. 

(Belgian Congo), 21. 

(Belgium), 16. 

(Bolivia), 23. 

(Brazil), 2;, 26. 

(British Guiana), 149. 

(British Honduras), 151. 
(British North Borneo), 152. 
(Canada), 78 seqq. 

(Chile), 218. 

(China), 221. 

(Colombia), 226 
(Costa Rica), 227. 

(Cyprus), 158 
(Czechoslovakia), 232. 
(Danzig), 236 
(Denmark), 239. 

(Ecuador), 243 
(Falkland Islands), 160. 

(Fiji), 160. 

(France and Colonies), 253 
"if- 

(German)), 287. 

(Gold Coast), 165. 

(Grenada), 167 
(Guatemala), 299. 

(Haiti), 301. 

(Honduras), 302. 

(Hungary), 304 
(Irish Free State), no, 

(Italy), 310. 

(Jamaica), 170 
(Japan), 31*6 uqq 
(Latvia), 325. 

(Leeward Islands), 17$. 
(Liberia), 328. 

(Liechtenstein), 330. 
(Lithuania), 331. 

(Loyalty Islands), 279. 
(Luxemburg), 333. 

(Mauritius), 185. 

(Mexico), 336. 

(Monaco), 338. 

(Netherlands and Colonies), 

34 * "if- 
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Roman Catholic Church and Mis¬ 
sions— (continued )— 

(Newfoundland), 113. 

(New Hebrides), 188. 

(New Zealand), 1x6. 
(Nicaragua), 349. 

(Pacific Islands), 325. 
(Panama), 354. 

(Paraguay), 336. 

(Peru), 360. 

(Poland), 362. 

(Portugal and Colonies), 365 
seqq. 

(Rumania), 370. 

(Russia), 374. 

(St. Lucia), 195. 

(Salvador), 384. 

(San Marino), 385. 

(Santo Domingo), 385. 
(Sarawak), 133. 

(Serbia), 387. 

(Seychelles), 197, [98. 

(Sierra Leone), 199. 

(South Africa), 1 22, tcqq. 
(South-West Africa), 139. 
(Spain), 390. 

(Spanish Guinea), 394. 
(Swaziland), 140. 
(Switzerland), 400 scqq. 
(Trinidad), 109. 

(Uganda), an. 

(United Kingdom), 30. 
(United States and Territories), 
433 segq. 

(Uruguay), 554. 

(Venezuela), 556. 

(Wallis Archipelago), 253. 
(Western Samoa), 120. 
(Zanzibar), 213. 

Ruanda, 21. 

Rumania, 370. 

Russia, 373. 

Russian Orthodox Church— 

(China), 221. 

(Japan), 316. 

(Russia), 374. 

Saar Tirritory, 383. 

Sahara, 264. 

St. Christopher, 175. 

St. Gall Canton, 400, 421. 


St. Helena, 193. 

St. Kitts, 175. 

St. Lucia, 195. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, 282. 

St. Thomas, 369. 

St. Vincent, 197. 

Sakhalen, 324. 

Salvador, 383. 

Salvation Army, 590— 

(Argentine), 8. 

(Bolivia), 23. 

(India), 48. 

(Newfoundland), 113. 
Samaritans (Palestine), 192. 

Samoa, American, 342. 

Samoa, Western (British), 120. 
Samoan Family System (American 
Samoa), 342. 

Samoan Women prohibited from 
marrying Chinese Labourers (West¬ 
ern Samoa), 120. 

Sandwich Islands, 545. 

San Marino, 385. 

Santo Domingo, 383. 

Sarawak, 133. 

Sardinia, 310. 

Sark, Great and Little. See ‘ Channel 
Islands.’ 

Saskatchewan, 104. 

Savaii (Western Samoa), 120. 

Save the Children Fund, The World 
Policy of the, 562. 

Save the Children International Union 
and affiliated societies, 402, 361, 
591. 

(Albania), 6. 

(Argentine), 10. 

(Bolivia), 24. 

(Bulgaria), 215, 217. 
(Colombia), 226. 

(Ecuador), 244. 

(France), 237. 

(Georgia), 380. 

(Greece), 296. 

(Hungary), 306, 307. 

(Papua), 77. 

(Pitcairn Island), 192. 

(Serbia), 386, 387. 

(Spain), 392. 

(Switzerland), 402. 

(Turkey), 429. 


X 
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Save the Children International Union 
and affiliated societies— [eontmued )— 
(Uruguay), 554. 

(Venezuela), 556. 

Scandinavian Alliance Mission (Swazi¬ 
land), 140. 

Schauffhausen Canton, 400, 422. 
School Libraries— 

(Argentine), 10. 

(Canada), 8 j. 

School Meals— 

(Argentine), 10. 

(Canada), 80 uqq. 
(Netherlands), 342. 
(Switzerland), 407 teqq. 
(United Kingdom), 37. 

Schwyx Canton, 400, 422. 

SdUy Isles (Part of England, q.v.). 
Scotland, 29 teqq. 

Scottish Mission (Gold Coast), 163. 
Selangor, 177. 

Sdndgal, 266. 

Separation by Mutual Consent a pre¬ 
liminary to Divorce (Norway), 351. 
Serbian Orthodox Church, 386. 

Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Kingdom 
of the, 386. 

Seva Sedan Society (India), 52. 
Seventh Day Adventists (Pitcairn 
Island), 192. 

Sex Physiology and Disease Museums 
(Russia), 377. 

Seychelles, 197. 

Shanghai, Child Labour in (China), 
223. 

Shanks lias (Abyssinia), 1. 

Shetland Islands (Part of Scotland, 
?•«•)■ 

Shintoism (Japan), 31 6 teqq. 

Shotkt (Japan), 317. 

Siam, 389. 

Siberia (part of Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic, q.v.). 
Sierra Leone, 299. 

Sikhs (Palestine), 192. 

Sikkim, 48. 

Simcox, The Rev. J, V., Article by 
S 7 «- 

Singapore, 170. 

Sinhalese Caste System and Marriage 
(Ceylon), 154. 


Sin-Kiang, 225. 

Slavery— 

(Abyssinia), 2. 

(Arabia), 7, 8, 

(Belgian Congo), 22. 

(China), 224. 

(Liberia), 329. 

(Nepal), 340. 

(Nigeria), 189. 

(Shanghai), 223. 

(Siam), 389. 

(South-West Africa), 140. 
Slavonia, 386. 

Soctiti del Millions &vangiliqvei 
(Basutoland), 136. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel— 

(British North Borneo), 152. 
(Gold Coast), 163. 

(India), 48. 

(Tristan da Cunha), 210. 
Society Islands, 280. 

Soleure Canton, 400, 423. 

Solomon Islands, 192. 

Solothum Canton, 400, 423. 

Somali Coast (French), 283. 

Somali kindness to Children, 20 [. 
Somaliland, British, 201. 

Somaliland, Italian, 313. 

Somalis (Abyssinia), 1. 

South Africa, Union of, 121. 

South Australis, 64. 

South Carolina, 432, 521. 

South Dakota, 432, $24. 

Southern Rhodesia, 202. 

South Georgia (Falkland Islands), 159. 
South-West Africa, 139. 

Soviet Union, 373. 

Spain, 390. 

Spitsbergen. See * Svalbard.’ 

Spitting on New-born Children (Tan¬ 
ganyika), 206. 

Stature (Similarity of) an impediment 
to Marriige (Hebrew Law), 574. 
Sterilisation of Criminals and Idiots 
(United Sutes), 431,455,473,477, 
489. S04, S 34 * 

StiU-birthi, Registration or Notifica¬ 
tion of— 

Australia), 57 ytqq. 

Austria), tl. 
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Still-births, Registration or Notifica¬ 
tion of—( continued )— 

(Barbados), 146. 

(Belgium), 15. 

(British Guiana), 148. 
(Bulgaria), 214. 

(Canada), 78 teqq. 

(Cape Verde), 367. 

(Ceylon), 153. 

(Costa Rica), 227. 

(Cyprus), 158. 

(Daniig), 236. 

(Dutch East India), 346. 
(Egypt), 245. 

(Estonia), 247, 

(Fiji), 160. 

(Finland), 249. 

(France and Colonies), 253 
seqq. 

(Gambia), 161. 

(Germany), 287. 

(Gold Coast), 164. 

(Grenada), 166. 

(Hungary), 304. 

(India), 45. 

(Irish Free State), no. 
(Jamaica), 170. 

(Latvia), 325. 

(Lithuania), 331. 

(Luxemburg), 333. 

(Malaya), 177 seqq. 
(Mauritius), 185. 
(Netherlands), 341. 

(New Zealand), 115. 

(Norway), 330. 

(Peru), 360. 

(Poland), 362. 

(St Lucia), 193. 

(Salvador), 384. 

(Seychelles), 197. 

(Sierra Leone), 199. 

(South Africa), 122. 

(Southern Rhodesia), 203. 
(Swaziland), 140. 

(Sweden), 39J. 

(Switzerland), 400 seqq. 
(Trinidad), 209. 

(United States and Territories), 
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(Western Samoa), 120. 
(Zanzibar), 212. 


Straits Settlements, 176. 

Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, 141. 

Sudan, French, 266. 

Supra-National Section, 559. 

Surinam, 348. 

Svalbard, 333. 

Swaziland, 140. 

Sweden, 395. 

' Swis6 Village ’ (Albania), 6. 
Switzerland, 399. 

Syria, 284. 

Tablss, 592 seqq. 

Tahiti, 280. 

Taiwan, 323. 

Tamil Caste System and Marriage 
(Ceylon), 154. 

Tanganyika Territory, 205. 

Taoism (China), 221. 

Tartar Republic, 374. 

Tasmania, 66. 

Tchuvash, 373. 

Tennessee, 432, 523. 

Tessin Canton, 400, 424. 

Tetuan, 395. 

Texas, 432, 327. 

Thurgau Canton, 400, 414. 

Tibet, 223. 

Tvcino Canton, 400, 424. 

Timor, 369. 

Tobacco-smoking by Children (Laos), 
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Tobago, 208. 

Togo (French), 284. 

Togoland (British), 166. 

Tonga, 207. 

Tongking, 274. 

Traffic in Women and Children, 
384. 

Transcaucasian Federation, 378. 
Trans-Jordan, 194. 

Transvaal, 134. 

Trengganu, 182. 

Trinidad, 208. 

Tripolitania, 315, 

Tristan da Cunha, 210. 

Tunis, 285. 

Turkestan, Chinese, 225. 

Turkey, 428. 

Turkoman Republic, 380. 

Turks Islands, 172, 
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Uganda, hi. 

Ukraine. )ii. 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church, 382. 
Unfederated Malay States, 180. 
United Kingdom, 28. 

United Methodist Church (United 
Kingdom), 30. 

United Provinces, 4.8, 50, 51, 52. 
United States, 431. 

Universities Mission to Central Africa 
(Zanzibar), 213. 

Upolu, 120. 

Uri Canton, 400, 42$. 

Uruguay, SS 3 - 
Urundi, 21. 

Utah, 432, 528. 

Uzbek Republic, 382. 

Vaccination— 

(Afghanistan), 3. 

(Albania), 4. 

(Australia), 57 seqq. 

(Austria), H. 

(Bahamas), 143. 

(Bahrain Islands), 145. 
(Barbados), 146. 

(Basutoland), 136. 

(Belgium), 15. 

(British Guiana), 148. 
(Bulgaria), 214. 

(Canada), 78 teqq. 

(Cape Verde Islands), 367. 
(Ceylon), 153. 

(Channel Islands), 30. 
(Colombia), 226. 

(Cyprus), 158). 
(Czechoslovakia), 232. 
(Danzig), 236. 

(Egypt), 245. 

(England and Wales), 30. 
(Estonia), 247, 

(Fiji), 160. 

(Finland), 249. 

(France and Colonies), 253 uqq, 
(Gambia), 161. 

(Germany), 287. 

(Gibraltar), 163, 

(Gold Coast), 164. 

(Greece), 295. 

(Grenada), 167. 

(Guatemala), 299. 


(Hungary), 304. 

(India), 48. 

(Irish Free State), no. 
(Jamaica), 170. 

(Japan), 316. 

Latvia), 325. 

Lithuania), 331. 
(Luxemburg), 333. 

(Malaya), 177 seqq. 

(Man, Isle of), 30. 
(Mauritius), 185. 
(Mozambique), 368. 
(Netherlands), 341. 
(Newfoundland), r 1J. 

(New Zealand), 115. 
(Northern Ireland), 30. 
(Northern Rhodesia), 138. 
(Norway), 350. 

(Nyasaland), 190. 

(Palestine), 193. 

(Paraguay), 356. 

(Peru), 360. 

(Poland), 362. 

(Portuguese East Africa), 368. 
(St. Lucia), 195. 

(Scotland), 30. 

(Seychelles), 197. 

(Sierra Leone), 200. 
(Somalliland), 201. 

(South Africa), 122 seqq. 
(Southern Rhodesia), 203. 
(Swaziland), 140. 

(Sweden), 395. 

(Switzerland), 400 seqq. 
(Tanganyika), 205. 

(Tonga), 207. 

(Trinidad), 209. 

(United States and Territories), 
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(Uruguay), 554. 

(Western Samoa), 120. 
(Zanzibar), 212. 

Valais Canton, 400, 425. 

Vaud Canton, 400, 426. 

Venereal Disease 
a cause of infantile mortality— 
(Paraguay), 357. 

(Persia), 358. 
a ground for divorce— 
(Afghanistan), 3. 

(Algeria), 263. 
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Venereal Disease 

a ground for divorce—( continued )— 
(Austria), 12. 

(Bulgaria), 214, 

(Denmark), 239. 

(Latvia), 325, 

(Norway), 351. 

(Sweden), 395. 

an impediment to marriage— 
(Bulgaria), 214. 

(Ecuador), 243. 

(Guatemala), 299. 

(Latvia), 32J. 

(Norway), 351. 

(United States and Territories), 

434 «??• 

Venezuela, 556. 

Vermont, 432, 530. 

Victoria, 69. 

Virginia, 433, 532. 

Virgin Islands— 

(British), 175, 

(U.S.A.), SJI . 

Virginity, Loss of, a condition preced¬ 
ent to consent to Marriage (Kelan- 
tan), 181. 

Vocational Training and Advice— 
(Albania), 3. 

(Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 142. 
(Antigua), 175. 

(Armenia), 379. 

(Australia), 60 seqq. 

(Austria), 14. 

(Barbados), 147. 

(Basutoland), 137. 

(Belgian Congo), 22. 
(Belgium), 19. 

(Bhutan), 23. 

(Brazil), 26. 

(British Guiana), 149, 150. 
(Canada), 84 seqq. 

(China), 222. 

(Colombia), 226. 
(Czechoslovakia), 234. 
(Danzig), 238. 

(Denmark), 241, 

(Egypt), 246- 

(Estonia), 248. 

(Federated Malay States), 179. 
(France and Colonies), 257 

seqq. 


(Germany), 292. 

(Great Britain), 38, 40, 

(Gold Coast), 165. 
(Guatemala), 300. 

(Haiti), 302. 

(Hebrew Law), 576. 
(Hungary), 307. 

(Iceland), 308. 

(Iraq), 309. 

(Italy), 312. 

(Jamaica), tqi. 

(/ap* 0 ), 3 * 9 - 
(Kenya), 174. 

(Leeward Islands), 17J. 
(Liberia), 329. 

(Luxemburg), 334. 

(Malta), 184.. 

(Mexico), 337. 

(Mohammedan Law), 582. 
(New Zealand), 118. 
(Nicaragua), 350. 

(Nigeria), 189. 

(Norway), 352, 

(Nyasaland), 191. 

(Panama), 355. 

(Paraguay), 357. 

(Persia), 359. 

(Peru), 361. 

(Rumania), 372. 

(Russia), 377 seqq. 

(Santo Domingo), 386. 
(Serbia), 388. 

(Siam), 389. 

(Sierra Leone), 200. 

(South Africa), 125 seqq. 
(Southern Rhodesia), 204, 
(Spain), 392. 

(Switzerland), 403 seqq. 
(Tanganyika), 205. 

(Trinidad), 209. 

(United States and Territories), 
436 seqq. 

(Uruguay), 553. 

(Venezuela), 557. 

(Zanzibar), 213. 

Volta, Upper, 267. 


Wales. See ' England and Wales.’ 
Wallis Archipelago, 279. 
Washington, State of, 432, 534. 
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4 Wattle Day ’ (Victoria), 70. 

Wcard ale (Lord) Home (Hungary), 
307. 

Weihaiwei, 211. 

Weliealey, Province, 176. 

Wesleyan Methodist Church and 
Missions— 

(Bahamas), 14.3. 

(Barbados), 146. 

(British Guiina), 149. 

(Gold Coast), 165. 

(Jamaica), 170. 

(Leeward Islands), 175, 

(St. Locia), 196. 

(Sierra Leone), 199. 

(South Africa), 122. 
(South-West Africa), 139. 
(Swaziland), 140. 

(United Kingdom), 30. 

See also 4 Methodist Church and 
Missions.’ 

Western Australia, 71. 

Western Samoa, 120. 

West Virginia, 432, 536. 

Wet Nursing Restrictions— 

(Brazil), 26. 

(Spain), 391. 

(Uruguay), 554. 

White Russia, 383. 

Widowhood a temporary impediment 
to Marriage— 

(France), 253. 


(Greece), 295. 

(Hebrew Law), 574. 
(Luxemburg), 333. 
(Mohammedan Law), 581. 
(Porto Rico), 550. 

Widows’ Pensions (United Kingdom), 

35 - 

Windward Islands. See 4 Grenada,' 
4 St. Vincent,’ and 4 St. Lucia.’ 
Wisconsin, 432, 538. 

Women's Institutes (Canada), 84 rejy. 
Work-schools (Hungary), 306. 

World Policy of the Save the Children 
Fund, 562. 

Wyoming, 432, 539. 


Xhua (Albania), 6. 


Yanaon, 268. 

Yemen, 7. 

Young Offenders, Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on the Treatment of (Eng¬ 
land), 42. 

Yugoslavia, 386. 

Yukon, 108. 

Zanzibar, 212. 

Zug Canton, 400, 427. 

Zurich Canton, 400, 428. 


Please address all inquiries relating to adver¬ 
tising in The International Handbook 
of Child Care and Protection to 

MR. FELIX A. NEWBERY, Sole Agent. 

26 Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, 
LONDON, W. I 







